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PRE}-'ACE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


-+- 


THE Lay Sermons of S. T. Coleridge, brought 
out originally as pan1phlets, in the years 1816 and 
1817,* then appended to the third edition of the 
Church and State, are now for the first tin1e 
presented to the public in a separate volume. 
Hitherto they have perhaps excited less attention, 
in proportion to their worth and importance, than 
any other of the author's productions. It was 
not to be expected that they should become 
imn1ediately popular. They do not bear an 
attractive title. N either the union of religion 
with politics, nor of philosophy with religion, nleets 
with general favour in this country. Each of these 
subjects is studied apart, by a different class of 


* "The Statesman's 
Ianual," a Lay Sermon, 8vo. Gale 
and Fenner, 1816. "Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
'Vaters," a Lay Sermon. Gale and Fenner, 8vo.,1817. 
b 
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persons, very conlnlonly in a spirit of mutual 
jealousy. It is the object of the Lay Sermons to 
exhibit them as necessarily interdependent. With 
somewhat of an occasional character, with an 
express reference to a particular conjuncture of 
affairs, not without an appearance, though an 
appearance only, of political bias, and with con- 
siderable warnlth of language, they conciliated no 
prepossessions, and were calculated to serve no 
party purpose. Above all, they were found to 
require a fixity of attention in the perusal, and an 
amount of patient afterthought, which it would be 
unreasonable to expect from the many, and which 
is not easy to obtain, for any deeper process of 
se1f- knowledge, even fronl a few. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that these Sermons 
have found readers, lTIOre or less thoughtful, and 
. 
have contributed with the rest of the author's 
,vritings, to leaven the public mind. Opinions, here 
combated, it might almost seem with the energy of 
despair ,-W"ays of thinking then all but universal, 
are now no longer prevalent ;-at least they no 
longer rise to the surface. Indeed there have been 
witnessed more than indications of an opposite 
extreme,-a result which has been expressly attri- 
buted, both by friendly and unfriendly observers, 
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to the writings and conversation of Coleridge. 
There n1ay be S01ne truth in the allegation. Prin- 
ciples, the guides and supports of thought, when 
removed from the ground out of which they spring, 
can hardly fail to lead to excess. They becollle of 
limited application, and can no longer be regarded 
as organs of absolute truth. The founders, are not 
the leaders of opinion. For one of the former, 
there are many of the latter, who may be mutually 
opposed, yet refer to a COllllll0n authority. Or, if 
it be more convenient, they lllay deny their origin, 
and in1pute it as a reproach to their opponents. 
It has so fared with Coleridge. He has been 
Inade responsible for contending errors, and for 
ri,al mischiefs, by those '\vho owe to him, directly 
or remotely, whatever is true or striking in the 
school of tho!lght V\rhich 
hey profess. Or they would 
have it to be understood that he worked for his 
own age :-that his work is done, and his mission 
at an end. Of the Lay Sermons,lnore particularly, 
it may be imagined that they refer to the past, and 
that the lapse of five and thirty years has deprived 
them of whatever in1portance they once possessed. 
To these and the like objections currently alleged 
against the writings of Coleridge (the influence of 
which, felt, it may confidently be asserted, in e,ery 
b2 
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sect of opinion, has been, and is, from different 
quarters, and in a contrary sense, continually 
inlpugned), it is best to reply by an appeal to the 
works themselves. 

rhe Lay Sermons, to which the attention of the 
reader is now invited, taken together, may be 
regarded as a contributio
 to religious philosophy, 
considered under three aspects, as politics or the 
. 
doctrine of civil rights, and duties; as mental 
philosophy; and as theology, cOlllnlonly so called. 
As above re]narked, these are exhibited in nlutual 
connexion; but of the two treatises the latter is 
1110re political, the former more expressly theo- 
logical; while the Appendix to the first Sel'lnon, 
not the least valuable portion of the whole, contains 
what is lnost peculiar to the author, in the region 
of pure thought. 
The author's political vie"s may possibly have 
created a prejudice against him 1rith SODle of 
those "ho ,,-ould be disposed to respect his judg- 
lnellt on other points. They are opposed, in 
appearance, to those forlnerly lnaintained by himself. 
Perhaps they l11ay be thought to partake in certain 
econolnical fallacies ,v 1 1ich have subsequently been 
exposed. A closer inspection will, it is believed, leave 
a different Î1npression. The fornl lllay belong in SOllle 
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n1easure to the past; the principles enunciated, and 
this with singular force and clearness, are permanent. 
PrÍ1ná facie, the line taken Juay appear to be that 
of the old Tory. It is 1110re imaginative, n10re religious 
-more a matter of principle, and less of expediency 
-than that of the lnodern Conservative. Addressing 
his countrymen shortly after the conclusion of the 
Peninsular War, at a period of great national 
depression, and general discontent, he is directly 
and vehemently opposed to the self-styled refor- 
Jners, who were then ranged on the popular side 
and arrogated to themselves the exclusive attributes 
of liberality and patriotism. The arts of the dema- 
gogue were never nlore keenly analysed or more 
eloquently denounced. As specimens of splendid 
writing, these paragraphs cannot but be perused 
with interest, whatever may be thought of their 
political bearing; but in truth they read a lesson 
of continual application in every free state. They 
point out and describe the ever-recurring canker 
of liberty. It is not much that could be added 
to wbat may be found on this head in Thucydides, 
Plato and Aristopbanes; but where shall we find 
the experienced warning of the profound, the subtle, 
and the witty Greek, so reproduced,-so translated 
for English ears. 
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Yet it is clearly in the interest of the people 
that aU this is said. No where is the distinction 
between things and persons, and the consequent 
right of every individual to be dealt \\ith for his 
own sake, and not as a lnean to an end, - no 
where is this principle, upon which social freedom 
ultin1ately depends, more prominently brought for- 
ward. Hence, at a tin1e "hen the battle of national 
education had still to be fought, he is found by 
the side of that venerable champion, who was 
then leading the van. It is not indeed to be sup- 
posed that the nlerits of Dr. Bell's systenl are 
here canvassed as a question of practical detail. 
The individual stands as the representative of a 
principle. 
The cautions and distinctions laid down in 
connection with this subject may still be studied 
with advantage. We still need to be reminded 
that education "consists in educing the faculties, 
and forming the habits;" that a national education 
implies much more than the imparting of school 
knowledge to the people at large; that this is but 
one of many means to that end, and that the true 
education of the low-pst class will be most effec- 
tually promoted by the better education of all 
classes, and especial1y of the highest. 
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The author's views on the subject of taxation 
will probably be disputed. In comnlon ,,-ith 
other theorists, he attributed the existing pressure 
rather to the transition from a state of war to 
peace, than to the actual amount of the public 
.. 
burthens. He is even of opinion that the sudden 
contraction of the public expenditure may itself 
create an inconvenience. As a general position he 
Inaintains that taxation, the proceeds of which are 
spent in the country itself, cannot affect the general 
wealth by its mere amount, and may even lead to 
promote it. He does not deny that taxes raised to 
meet a deficit occasioned by a past expenditure,- 
taxes raised to supply the place of money spent 
out of the country, or otherwise unp'rofitabZy, must 
be felt as so llluch actual loss ;-as a payment, 
not as a loan. Perhaps the argunlent would have 
been clearer if this had been, expressly stated. 
Still, if the principle be true, it was the actual 
deficit, the gap left in the public wealth by a 
costly ,,-ar, not the taxation which it occasioned, 
,vhich drained the resources of the land. Taxes, 
or no ta.xes, the money ,vas gone. Taxation did 
not create the burthen. It only measured it.* 


"* For a fuller discussion of this subject see the third 
Essay in the 2nd vol. of the H Frielld." 
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l\Iore interest ,,-ill attach to the author's views 
respecting "the overbalance of the commercial 
spirit," as affecting the whole state of the body 
politic. To the spirit of commerce he is anything 
but unfriendly. To this he attributes" the largest 

 
portion of our actual freedom, and at least as large 
a share of our virtues as of our vices." It is the 
otOerbalance of which he complains, occasioned by 
. 
the withdrawal of certain counterpoises 'which for- 
]uerly held it in check ;-by the decayed feeling of 
hereditary rank, by the general neglect of all the 
austerer studies, and above all by the decline of 
religious faith. How warmly these opinions have 
since been maintained, and to what an extent they 
have coloured the literature of this country for the 
last quarter of a century, need not be pointed out. 
To judge how far they have been misrepresented, 
with \vhat little justice this author is made account- 
able for the unreal character and dilettante dress 
which they have occasionally assumed, the reader 
11lust be referred to the original statements. 
That large masses of the people may be oppressed 
and degraded by the uncontrolled action of purely 
commercial princip]e8; that the lllonetary wealth 
of a country is no adequate measure of its well- 
being; that moral considerations must be taken 
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into the account; and that no state can consist 
without the check and guidance of a deeper insight, 
and a higher law, than any which can be derived 
from calculations of profit and loss, are propositions 
which are now forcing themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the most careless, selfisb, and prejudiced. 
The reader will see in 'w.hat light they were 
viewed, or, to speak more properly, by what light 
they were exanlined, by the author of the Lay 
Sermons. Perhaps it may prove a lode-star to 
pilot our thoughts, or help to pilot then), through a 
difficult and dangerous navigation. 'Vith a fervent 
attachment to the institutions of his country, and, 
in particular, to the National Church, be is much 
dissatisfied "ith their actual state. He would 
reform them; not by bringing back the outward 
fornl of the past, necessarily imperfect and transient, 
but by developing the lùtÏIuate ainl, and this in the 
true interest of. humanity,-of Ulan, as he is man. 
He is no blind adherent of power, privilege, or 
posseSSIon. 
The leadil1g idea of the whole is the transfusion 
of a religiouð element throughout the social fabric, 
with the Bible as a text-book of state-wisdom,-as 
the guide not only of private, but of public life. 
I t is in conllexioll with this idea that the discussion 
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assumes a theological character. Indeed the poli- 
tical argument may be abstracted, - it may be 
set aside as obsolete" or fallacious; -enough will 
ren1ain for the religious inquirer, as such, to give 
these Sermons a permanent value. 
1Vith the tenor of Co]eridge's religious system 
the reader 111ay be supposed to be 1110re familiar, 
whether by the perusal of his Aids to Reflection, 
and Literary Relnains, or from the notice which 
it has received in the writings of others. The 
positions maintained in these pages have been 
variously illustrated by the author, in his different 
works, without for a moment abandoning the 
ground upon which they rest. First in ÏInportance 
is that "hich relates to the connexion between 
reason and faith,-perhaps the lnost vital question 
which, in the present state of religious opinion, 
alnong young men more especially, can be 
brought before the public mind.* The author's 
vie,vs have been much misconceived on this point; 
it is difficult not to fear that they have been wil- 
fully misrepresented. On the one hand he is made 
to cast away all divine guidance; to trust exclusively 


* See Preface to the 2ùd vol. of Coleridge's "Literary 
Remains." (The theologieal portion of these volumes will 
shortly be reprinted, ,vith the addition of much new matter, 
as a separate work.) 
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to the ilnperfect light of his own intelligence, and 
under this leading, to have set out on the way, with 
too many in his train, to utter uncertainty, and 
vacant night. On the other hand by those who 
dread, and resent his unceasing adyocacy of revealed 
truth, - a gross caricature is put forth of his 
peculiar phraseology, utterly apart from his mean- 
ing,-as if in separating the provinces of Reason and 
Understanding, and confining the latter to its 
proper sp here, he found in contradictory state- 
nlents an e-vidence of their truth, and based 
his conclusions upon the admitted fact of their 
absurdity.* The subject cannot be studied by those 


* The relation between reason and understanding, as set 
forth by I
ant, is thus popularly explained by the Baron Bar- 
chou de Penhoen, in his Histoire de la Philosophie Allemande, 
Paris, 1835.-" Au contact des objets extérieurs, nous recevons 
des impressions de plusieurs sortes, clont nous formons nos 
perceptions; de ces perceptions nous tirons d'autres percep- 
tions plus générales encore: ce sont les conceptions; liant 
ellfin les unes aux autres ces conceptions diverses, nous les 
rattachons toutes à une autre conception plus générale, de teUe 
sO'J.te que cette de'J'nière concelJtion no
(,s appaì'aítl'a comrne un 
principe, les aut'J'es comme les conséquences de ce p1'incípe. Le 
premier mode d'action de l'intelligence humaine, nous l'avons 
appellé SENSIBILITÉ; Ie second, ENTE
DEMENT; Ie troisième, 
RAISON. 
It does not belong to this place to exan1Íne in \vhat 
respects the author of the Lay Sermons differed from, or ho\v 
far he advanced beyond, the great philosopher whose termi- 
nology he adopted, and by whose method he ,vas guided, 
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who are incapable of abstract thought, whether by 
natural incapacity, by want of opportunity, or by 
opposition of "ill. The intellectual perception of 


,vith certain modifications, and to a certain extent. "\Vhat- 
ever passed through Coleridge's mind underwent a certain 
vital change, even when it reappears under a very similar 
form, sometimes even when it is not claimed as his own. 
But the question is not here of his originality, ,vhich could 
not well be considered without bringing other labourers 
in the same field under re-vew. Indeed the above defini- 
tions, taken from a clear, but slight analysis of Kant's 
elaborate work on the Pure Reason, are too general for the 
purpose of comparison. Yet they may suffice to evince to 
readers imperfectly acquainted with the subject, who may be 
under the influence of vague impressions derived from the 
current literature of the day, that the difference upon which 
Coleridge laid so much stress, ,vhich he detected under such 
various forms, and from ,vhich he dre,v such important con- 
sequences, had already been recognised, at least in its broader 
outlines, by a metaphysician of world-wide celebrity-a stern 
and inexorable thinker, least of all men likely to tolerate 
any unreal distinction. l{ant called his great ,york a Pre- 
paration. It ,vas Coleridge's aim to convert this into an 
Instrumt:nt of Reason to be employed in upholding the 
dearest interests of man. Strange that in thus Inediating 
between faith and knowledge, he should have exposed his 
nanle to a double censure! Is it matter of reproach or 
suspicion that he brought home the fugitive and alienated 
servant of the sanctuary, not now a servant, but above a 
servant, affiliated by spiritual manumission 1 Is it matter of 
scorn, that pursuing truth, for truth's sake, 'with an entire- 
ness of heart and mind, which in this behoof may well be 
called singular, he attain( d to the desired intuition in the 
temple of Christianity, and with his face turned toward the 
fontal Light 1 
That a truth of reason may be inadequately represented 
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truth, on the part of the many, must ever be aided 
by the few,-must ever depend on formularies and 
symbols, more or less permanent ;-may well be a 
light to the man himself, which he cannot com- 
municate to others. But the number of those who 
sorely need, and are capable of receiving enlighten- 
ment ,vithin the sphere of conscious reflection, is far 
from inconsiderable: and the editor is but repeat- 
ing the grateful experience of very nlany anxious 
students,-but anticipating ,\yhat he believes will be 
the future experience of a large and increasing 
class of inquirers,-,,-hen he states his conviction 
that the aid afforded by Coleridge in the investiga- 
tion of this subject, the assurance iInparted of a 
necessary coinherence of reason and faith, in the 
proper sense of those terms, while the dicta of each, 
as separately received, are shown perpetually to con- 
verge and ulthnately to coalesce, will be found as 


in terms supplied by the understanding, and that an ap- 
parent contradiction may result, is but another way of affirm- 
ing that the absolute and infinite cannot be measured by the 
relative and finite. This is not a matter of opinion; it is a 
determination of science. It will follow from this, that two 
contradictory statements may, in certain cases, suggest a 
higher truth, in which they are both reconciled. But this 
truth will bring with it its own proper evidence, and will 
be confirmed, not by the contradiction, but by the recon- 
cilement. 
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an anchor of the soul in the drift and eddy of 
awakened thought. 
It is in the way of arrlnng at this conclusion 
that the reader is led to take some steps in the 
domain of pure philosophy. On this head it will 
be sufficient to quote the words of the author him- 
self. "These. disquisitions," he obserres, speaking 
of the X otes *' to the Statesman's )Ianual "would 
.. 
form an appropriate conclusion to the Aids to 
Reflection. For as many as are wanting either in 
leisure, or inclination, or belief in their own com- 
petency to go further-from the miscellaneous to 
the systematic-that volume is a whole, and for 
them the "hole work-while for others these notes 
form the drawbridge, the connecting link between 
the disciplinary and preparatory rules and exercises 


... TheEe notes were originally printed with certain marks 
of emphasis, affected by the author in all his 'works, and 
'which certainly help to bring out the meaning. The 
following sentence may be taken as a specimpn. " The 
comprehension, impartiality, and far-sightedness of Reason 
(the LEGISLATI\E of oUI nature), taken singly and exclusively, 
becomes mere visionariness in intellf5ct, and indolence or 
hard-heartedness in morals." The whole has since been 
reduced (Vt hethel" judiciously or not may be questioned), 
to the plain uniformity pre
erred by the modern typographer; 
the reader must therefore be prepared for an occasional 
plenitude of significancy which will require him to pause 
upon the leading words. 
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of reflection, and the system of faith and philosophy 
of S. T. C. 1827." 
Of this system no complete and regular exposition 
was left by the author; but whosoever shall have 
really passed these approaches ,,-ill probably be in a 
condition to construct the fabric for himself, (in 
so far as the free life a wakened by Coleridge in 
Hvery departn1ent of thought is capable of distinct 
embodiment,) from the materials ,,"hich he "ill find 
prepared. And it 111ay confidently be expected that 
his distinguished pupil, and literary executor,* 
already known to the readers of Coleridge by his 
Introduction to the" Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit," -" "ill not fail to communicate to the 
students of philosophy tbe results of labours "hich 
ha\e occupied whate\er leisure has been granted to 
hinl since the irreparable loss of his revered teacher." 
The editor has singular pleasure in haying been 
nlade the medium of conveying this assurance to 
the public. 
That the notes in question are addressed to the 
Ineditative reader, and are not intended for cursory 
perusal, is e,ident froln the nature of the case; yet 


'* Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., Author of the 
Hunterian Orations," Vital Dynamics" (1840); "}Iental 
Dynamics" (1847), &c. 
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they nlight be read with pleasure for the sake of 
the language alone-the poetic form under which 
the author has revealed his deep meanings. The 
literary execution is indeed strangely beautiful, 


Not harsh and crabbed, 


as might be anticipated from the subject, 


But musical as is Apollo's lute. 


Like the dull and prickly cactus, the thorny plant 
of metaphysics bursts into a gorgeous flower. 
The object of these observations will have been 
answered, if they have afforded a CO Jl8jJectus, ho,v- 
ever general, of the various matters discussed in 
the following pages. The solemn importance of the 
interests involved in the determination of such 
an inquiry, may well set aside all personal considera- 
tions. It is unnecessary that the editor should 
do nlore than allude to the relation in which he 
stands to the author whose work it has beconle 
his duty to edit. It 
rould have been unfaithful 
to have withheld his convictions, and scarcely 
becoming to have altered the tone of his expres- 
sions on that account. 


DER'VENT COLERIDGE. 


Mau, 1852. 
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'THE EIBLE THE BEST GUIDE TO POLITICAL SKILL AND 
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_-\. LA Y SER
IO X, 


..!.DDRESSED TO THE HIGHER CLASSES OF SOCIETY, 


WITH .AX APPEX[)IX, COXTAIXIXG CO
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WITH THE STUDY OF THE IXSPIRED WRITl
G:3, 
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Ael istltæc quæso vas, 'lltaliaclolqlle l)1'i1no videantu'1' 
(l,<.(pectltJ, a ttendite, ut qui l'obis-forsan insanire 'i.'idea}', saltem 
'luibus Í1lsanlctJn 1'aÛonibus cognosccttiS.-GIORDANO BRUNO. 
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ETC. 
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For he established a testinlony in Jacob and aplJointed 
a lalC in Israel; 1cltich he c01Jl1nanded our fathers, 
that tIle!! slzould 1nake the}}
 knolt'1
 to tlzei1
 
children: that the generation- to conze 1nigltt knolL" 
thern, even the children which s7lould be born; who 
should arise and declare the)]
 to their children: 
that the!! 'lnight set their !lope in God, a1ul 110t 
for.r;et tlze 1corks of GOd.-PSAL
I lxxviii. 5, 6, 7. 


IF our whole knowledge and information concerning 
the Bible had been confined to the one fact of its 
iuullediate derivation from God, "We should still 
presull1e that it contained rules and assistances for 
all conditions of 111en under all circumstances; and 
therefore for comu1unities no less than for indivi- 
duals. The contents of every "Work must correspond 
to the character and designs of the Vt?Orklllaster; 
and the inference in the present case is too obvious 
to be overlooked, too plain to be resisted. It 
B 2 
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requires, indeed, all the lnight of superstition to 
conceal from a man of common understanding the 
further truth, that the interment of such a treasure 
in a dead language lllust need::3 be contrary to the 
intentions of the gracious Donor. Apostasy itself 
dared not question the premisses: and that the 
practical consequence did not follow, is conceivable 
only under a cOll1plete system of delusion, "hich 
from the cradle to the death-bed ceases not to 
over-awe the will by obscure fears, while it pre- 
occupies the senses by vivid Ï1nagery and ritual 
pantorråme. But to such a scheme all forms of 
sophistry are native. The very excellence of the 
Giver has been lnade a reason for withholding the 
gift; nay the transcendant value of the gift itself 
assigned as the motive of its detention. We may 
bp shocked at the presumption, but need not be 
surprised at the fact, that a jealous priesthood 
should have ventured to represent the applicability 
of the Bible to all the wants and occasions of llien 
as a wax -like pliancy to all their fancies and pre- 
possessions. Faithful guardians of Holy Writ, they 
are constrained to Inake it useless in order to guard 
it from profanation; and those, whom they have 
most deÎrauded, are the readiest to justify the fraud. 
For imposture, organised into a comprehensive and 
self-consistent whole, forms a world of its own, ill 
which inversion becomes the order of nature. 
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Let it not be forgotten, how'ever, (and I reCOIn- 
mend the fact to the especial attention of those 
among ourselves, who are disposed to rest contented 

ith an implicit faith and passive acquiescence) 
. that the Church of Rome never ceased to avow the 
profoundest reverence for the Scriptures themselves, 
and what it forbids its vassals to ascertain, it not 
only permits, but commands them to take for 
granted. 
Whether, and to what extent, this suspension of 
the rational functions, this spiritual slumber, will 
be imputed as a sin to the souls who are still under 
chains of Papal darkness, we are neither enabled 
nor authorised to determine. It is enough for us to 
know that the land, in which we abide, has like 
another Goshen been severed from the plague, and 
that we have light in our dwellings. The road of 
salvation for us is a high road, and the wayfarers, 
though sivzple, need not err therein. The Gospel 
lies open in the market-place and on every window 
seat, so that (virtually at least) the deaf 1)1l((Y hea1
 
the 
()ords of the book. It is preached at every 
turning, so that the blind may see them. (Isai. 
xxix. 18). The circumstances then being so dif- 
ferent, if the result should prove similar, 1\?e may 
be quite certain that we shall not be holden guilt- 
less. The ignorance which may be the excuse of 
others will be our crime. Our birth antl denizen- 
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ship in an enlightened and Protestant land ,,-ill. 
"ith all our rights and franchises to boot, be 
brought in judgment against us, and stand first in 
the fearful list of blessings abused. The glories of 
our country ,"viII form the blazonry of our O'Y11 · 
impeachment, and the very na.lne of Englisillnen, of 
,vhich \ve are ahnost all of us too pro ud, and for 
,vhich scarcely any of us are enough thankful, ,,'il] 
be annexed to that of Christians only to light up 
our shame and to aggravate our condenlnation. 
I repeat, therefore, that the habitual unreflecting- 
ness, ,,-hich in certain countries lnay be susceptible 
of 1110re or less palliation in most instances, can ill 
this country be deemed blameless in none. The 
humblest and least educated of our countrynlen 
must haye wilfully neglected the inestimable privi- 
leges secured to all alike, if he has not hinlself 
found, if he has not fro111 his o""n personal expe- 
rience discovered, the sufficiency of the Scriptures* 
in all kno\vledge requisite for a right performance of 
his duty as a man and a Christian. Of the labour- 
.. 
ing classes, \v ho in al
 countries form the great 
majority of the inhabitants, more than this is not 
delllanded, 1110re than this is not perhaps generally 
desirable. They are not soughtfor in public COltnsel, 
nor need they be found where politic sentences are 
spoken. It is enough if everyone is ,rise in the 


* See App. (A).-Ed. 
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".orkillg of his own craft: so best 'will tIle!} l1za-intain 
the state of tIle UJol'ld. 
But you, Iny friends, to ".hom the foll01ving 
pages are more particularly addressed, as to men 
moving in the higher class of society,-you will, I 
hope, have availed yourselves of the aInpler means 
entrusted to you by God's providence, for a more 
extensive study and a wider use of his revealed will 
and word. Froln you we have a right to expect a sober 
and meditative accommo.dation to your own times 
and country of those important truths declared in 
the inspired writings for a illollsancl generations, and 
of the awful examples, belonging to all ages, by 
"Thich those truths are at once illustrated and con- 
firmed. "\V ould you feel conscious that you had 
shown yourselves unequal to JTour station in society, 
-would you stand degraded in your own eyes,-if 
you betrayed an utter want of inforlnation respect- 
jng the acts of human sovereigns and legislators? 
And should you not much rather be both ashamed 
and afraid to know yourselves inconversant with 
the acts and constitutions of God, whose la" 
executeth itself, and whose --\V ord is the foundation, 
the power, and the life of the universe? Do you 
hold it a requisite. of your rank to show yourselves 
inquisitive concerning the expectations and plans of 
statesmen and state-councillors? Do you excuse it 
as natural curiosity, that you lend a listening ear to 
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the guesses of state-gazers, to the dark hints and 
open revilings of our self-inspired state- fortune- 
tellers, the wizards, that peep and mutter and 
forecast, alarmists by trade, and malcontents for 
their bread? And should you not feel a deeper 
interest in predictions which are permanent pro- 
phecies, because they are at the same time eternal 
truths? Predictions which in containing the grounds 
of fulfilment involve he principles of foresight, 
and teach the science of the future in its perpetual 
elements? 
But I will struggle to believe that of those WhOll1 
I now suppose myself addressing there are few who 
have not so employed their greater leisure and 
superior advantages as to render these remarks, if 
not wholly superfluous, yet personally inapplicable. 
In common with your worldly inferiors, rou will 
indeed have directed your main attention to the 
prolnises and the information conveyed in the 
records of the Evangelists and Apostles ;-promises, 
that need only a lively trust in them, on our 0"\\11 
part, to be the Ineans as well as the pledges of our 
eternal welfare-information that opens out to our 
knowledge a kingdom that is not of this world, 
thrones that cannot be shaken, and sceptres that 
can neither be brok
n nor transferred. Yet not 
the less on this account will you have looked back 
'\\-ith a proportionate interest on the temporal 
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destinies of men and nations, stored up for our 
instruction in the archives of the Old Testament: 
not the less will you delight to retrace the paths by 
which Providence has led the kingdoms of this world 
through the valley of mortal life ;-paths engraved 
with the footmarks of captains sent forth from the 
God of arn1ies ;-nations in whose guidance or 
chastisement the arln of Omnipotence itself was 
n1ade bare. 
Recent occurrences have given additional strength 
and fresh force to our sage poet's eulogy on the 
Jewish Prophets;- 


As men divinely taught and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government, 
In their maj estic unaffected sty Ie, . 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. 
In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
'Vhat makes a nation happy and keeps it so, 
'Vhat ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat. 
PAR. REG. iv. 354. 


If there be any antidote to that restless craTIng 
for the wonders of the day, ,vhich, in conjunction 
with the appetite for publicity, is spreading like an 
efflorescence on the surface of our national charac- 
ter; if there exist means for deriving resignation 
from general discontent, means of building up with 
the very materials of political gloom that stedfast 
frame of hope which affords the only certain 
shelter from the throng of self-realising alarn1s, 
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at the same tinle that it is the natural honle and 
"
orkshop of all the actiye virtues; that antidote 
and these means must be sought for in the colla- 
tion of the present ,vith the past, in the habit of 
thoughtfully assilllilating the events of our 0"-11 
age to those of the tinle before us. If this be a 
moral. advantafJc derivable froln history in general, 
rendering its study, therefore, a moral duty for such 
as possess the opportwlities of books, leisure, and 
education, it would be incon
istent, e,en with the 
name of belipvers, not to recur ,vith pre-eminent 
interest to events and revolutions, the records of 
which are as much distinguished frolH all other 
history by their especial claim
 to divine authority, 
as the facts themselves were froIl1 all other facts 
by especial Inanifestation of divIne interference. 
Wllatsoever things, saith Saint Paul, (Roln. xv. 4.) 
1-vere w'ritten afo1"eti1ne, 1-vere 1-oritten for our learn- 
ing; that 
ce tltrollgl
 patience and conifort of tlte 
Scriptztres IJnight have hope. 
In the infancy of the 'world signs and wonders 
,,,,ere requisite in order to startle and break do"\vn 
that superstition, - idolatrous in itself and the 
source of all other idolatry, - ,,
hich tenlpts the 
natural man to seek the true cause and origin of 
public calalnities in outward circumstances, per- 
sons and incidents; in agents, therefore, that were 
themselves but surges of the same tide, passive 
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conductors of the one invisible influence, under 
,yhich the total host of billo,ys, in the whole line 
of successive impulse, s,vell and roll shoreward; 
there finally, each in its turn, to strike, roar, and 
be dissipated. 
But "ith each miracle worked there was a truth 
revealed, ,vhich thenceforw'ard was to act as its 
substitute. And if we think tbe Bible less appli- 
cable to us on account of the n1iracles, ,ye degrade 
ourselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy, 
"hich are, indeed, the appointed medium bet,veen 
earth and hea"\en, but for that very cause stand in 
a desirable relation to spiritual truth then only, 
"hen, as a mere and passive mediuln, they yield 
a free passage to its light. It was only to over- 
throw the usurpation exercised in and through the 
senses, that the senses were miraculously appealed 
to; for reason and religion are their 0\\11 evidence. * 
The natural sun is in this respect a symbol of the 
spiritual. Ere he is fully arisen, and while his 
glories are still under 'Veil, he calls up the breeze 
to chase away the usurping'Vapours of the night- 
season, and thus converts the air itself into the 
minister of its own purification: not, surely, in 
'proof or elucidation of the light from heaven, but 
to prevent its interception. 
Wherever, therefore, sinlÏlar circumstances co- 


4- See App. (B).-Ed. 
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exist "ith the same moral causes, the principles 
revealed, and the examples recorded, in the inspired 
writings render miracles superfluous: and if we 
neglect to apply truths in expectation of wonders, 
or under pretext of the cessation of the latter, we 
telnpt God, and merit the same reply which our 
Lord gave to the Pharisees on a like occasion. 
Ll wicked and an adulterous generation seeketk 
after a sign, and there shall no sign be given to 
it, b'!tt the sign of the prophet Jonas, (l\Iatt. xvi. 
4 :) that is, a threatening call to repentance. * 
Equally applicable and prophetic will the following 
verses be. TIle queen of the South shall rise up 
in the J1tdgnlent 
vith the IJJZen of this generation 
and condenln thenl: for slle carne front the ut1}lOst 
parts of tlte earth to hea'J'" the wisdont of Solo1}lon; 
and, behold, a greater tItan Solomon is here.- 
The 'lnen of Ninevelt shall rise in Judgment 
vitlt 
this generation and shall condenln it; for t]tey 
repented at the preaching of Jonas,. and, behold, 
a greater than Jonas is here. (Luke xi. 31, 32.) 
For have we not divine assurance that Christ is 
with his Church even to the end of the world? 
And ,,,,hat could the queen of the South, or the 
men of Nineveh have beholden, that could enter 
into competition with the events of our own times, 
in importance, in splendour, or even in strangeness 
and significancy? 
· See App. (C).-Ed. 
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The true origin of human e\'ents is so little 
susceptible of that kind of evidence which can 
compel our belief; so many are the disturbing 
forces which in e\'ery cycle of changes modify 
the motion given by the first projection; and 
every age has, or imagines it has, its own circum- 
stances which render past experience no longer 
applicable to the present case; that there will 
never be wanting answers, and explanations, and 
specious flatteries of hope to persuade a people 
and its government that the history of the past is 
inapplicable to their case. And no wonder, if ,re 
read history for the facts instead of reading it for 
the sake of the general principles, which are to 
the facts, as the root and sap of a tree to its leaves: 
and no wonder, if history so read should find a 
dangerous rival in novels, nay, if the latter should 
be preferred to the former on the score even of 
probability. I well rernember, that when the 
examples of former Jacobins, as Julius Cæsar, 
Cromwell, and the like, were adduced in France 
and England at the commencement of the French 
Consulate, it was ridiculed as pedantry and pedant's 
ignorance to fear a repetition of usurpation and 
military despotism at the close of the enlightened 
eighteenth century! Even so, in the very dawn 
of the late tempestuous day, "hen the revolutions 
of Corcyra, the proscriptions of the Reformers, 
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l\Iarius, Cæsar, and the like, and the direful effects 
of the levelling tenets in the Peasants' War in 
Gerlnany, were urged on the Convention, and its 
vindicators; I 'Well renleln bel" that the Magi of the 
day, the true citizens of the world, the plusq'ltaIJn- 
perfecti of patriotism, gave us set proofs that 
similar results were impossible, and that it was an 
insult to so philosophical an age, to so enlightened 
a nation, to dare direct the public eye towards 
thelfi as to lights of warning! Alas! like lights in 
the stern of a vessel, they illurnined the path only 
that had been past over! 
The politic Florentine * has observed, that there 
are brains of three races. The one understands of 
itself; the other understands as much as is shown 
it by others; the third neither understands of itself, 
nor what is shown it by others. In our times there' 
are more perhaps who belong to the third class 
from yanity and acquired frivolity of nlind, than 
from natural incapacity. It is no uncommon 
weakness with those who are honoured with the 
acquaintance of the great, to attribute national 
events to particular persons, particular measures, to 
the errors of one man, to the intrigues of another, 


* Sono di tre genero 
ioni cel'velli: l'uno intende pe'/' se; 
l'altro intende qltanto Ja cÛtl'i gli è most'J'o; e il te'J'zo non 
intende nè pel' se stesso nè lJer dinwstl'azione di altri. 
II Principe, c. xxii. 
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to any possible spark of a particular occasion, 
rather than to the true proxiInate cause (and which 
alone deserves the name of a cause), the predomi- 
nant state of public opinion. .And still less are 
they inclined to refer the latter to the ascendancy 
of speculative principles, and the scheme or mode 
of thinking in vogue. I have known men, ,yho 
"\vith significant nods and the pitying contempt of 
slniles have denied all influence to the corruptions 
of nloral and political philosophy, and with much 
solemnity have proceeded to solve the riddle of the 
]?rench Revolution by Anecdotes ! Yet it ,vould 
not be difficult, by an unbroken chain of historic 
facts, to demonstrate that the most important 
changes in the cOlnnlercial relations of the world 
had their origin in the closets or lonely walks of 
uninterested theorists ;-that the mighty epochs of 
COlnmerce, that have changed the face of empires; 
nay, the most important of those discoveries and 
improvements in the mechanic arts, which have 
numerically increased our population beyond what 
the wisest statesmen of Elizabeth's reign deemed 
possible, and again doubled this population virtually; 
the most important, I say, of those inventions that 
in their results 
best uphold 
'Yar by her two ruain nerves, iron and gold- 


had their origin not in the cabinets of statesmen, 
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or in the practical insight of men of business, but 
in the visions of recluse genius. To the immense 
majority of men, even in civilised countries, specu- 
lative philosophy has ever been, and must ever 
renlain, a terra incognita. Yet it is not the less 
true, that all the epoch-forming revolutions of the 
Christian world, the revolutions of religion and 
with them the civil, social, and domestic habits of 
the nations concerned, have coincided with the rise 
and fall of metaphysical systems.* So few are the 
minds that really govern the machine of society, 
and so incomparably more numerous and more 
important are the indirect consequences of things 
than their foreseen and direct effects. 
It is with nations as with individuals. In 
tranquil moods and peaceable times we are quite 
practical. Facts only and cool common sense are 
then in fashion. But let the winds of passion 
swell, and strait way men begin to generalise; to 
connect by remotest analogies; to express the most 
universal positions of reason in the most glowing 
figures of fancy; in short, to feel particular truths 
and mere facts, as poor, cold, narrow, and incom- 
mensurate with their feelings. 
With his wonted fidelity to nature, our O'Yll 


* This thought might also be applied to, and exemplified 
by, the successive epochs in the history of the Fine Arts 
from the tenth century. 1827. 
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great poet has placed the greater number of his 
profoundest maXilTIS and general truths, both 
political and moral, not in the mouths of men at 
ease, but of men under the influence of passion, 
when the mighty thoughts OVerlTIaster and become 
the tyrants of the mind that has brought thelll 
forth. In his Lear, Othello, l\Iac beth, Hamlet, 
principles of deepest insight and widest interest 
fly off like sparks froln the glo,,-ing iron under the 
loud forge-hammer.* 


* It seems a paradox only to the unthinking, and it is a 
fact that none, but the unread in history, ,vill deny, that in 
periods of popular tumult and innovation the lllore abstract 
a notion is, the more readily has it been found to combine, 
the closer has appeared its affinity, ,vith the feelings of a 
people and with all their Ílllmediate impulses to action. At 
the commencement of the French Revolution, in the remotest 
villages every tongue was employed in echoing and enforcing 
the almost geometrical abstractions of the physiocratic 
politicians ànd economists. The public roads were crowded 
with armed enthusiasts disputing on the inalienable 
sovereignty of the people, the Ílllprescriptible laws of the 
pure reason, and the universal constitution, ,vhich, as rising 
out of the nature and rights of nlan as man, allllations alike 
were under the obligation of adopting. Turn over the 
fugitive writings, that are still extant, of the age of Luther: 
peruse the pamphlets and loo:5e sheets that came out in 
flights during the reign of Charles 1. and the Republic; and 
you will find in these one continued comment on the 
aphorism of Lord Bacon (a man assuredly sufficiently 
acquainted with the extent of secret and personal influence), 
that the knowledge of the speculative principles of men in 
general between the age of twenty and thirty is the one great 
C 
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A calm and detailed examination of the facts 
justifies me to my own n1ind in hazarding the bold 
assertion, that the fearful blunders of the late dread 
Revolution, and all the calamitous mistakes of its 
opponents from its commencement even to the æra 
of loftier principles and wiser measures (an æra, 
that began with, and ought to be named from, the 
war of the Spanish and Portuguese insurgents) 
every failure with all its gloomy results may be 
unanswerably deduced froln the neglect of some 
maxim or other that had been established by clear 
reasoning and plain facts in the writings of Thucy- 
dides, Tacitus, l\Iachiavel, Bacon, or Harrington. 
These are red-letter names even in the almanacks 
of worldly wisdolll: and yet I dare challenge all 
the critical benches of infidelity to point out any 
one important truth, anyone efficient practical 
direction or warning, which did not pre-exist, (and 
for the most part in a sounder, ITIOre intelligible, 
and more comprehensive form) in the Bible. 
In addition to this, the Hebrew legislator, and 
the other inspired poets, prophets, historians and 
moralists of the Jewish Church have two peculiar 
advantages in their favour. :First, their particular 


source of political prop..1ecy. And Sir Philip Siàney regarded 
the adoption of one set of principles in the Netherlands, as a 
proof of the divine agency and the fountain of all the events 
and successes of that Revolution. 
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rules and prescripts flow directly and visibly frolll 
universal principles, as frolll a fountain: they flow 
from principles and ideas that are not so properly 
said to be confirlned by reason as to be reason 
itself. Principles in act and procession, disjoined 
froln which, and from the emotions that inevitably 
accon1pany the actual intuition of their truth, the 
widest maxims of prudence are like arms ,,-ithout 
hearts, muscles without nerves. Secondly, from 
the very nature of these principles, as taught in 
the Bible, they are understood in exact proportion 
as they are believed and felt. The regulator is 
never separated from the main spring. For the 
,vords of the Apostle are literally and philosophi- 
cally true: 1Ve (that is, the human race) live. by 
faith. Whatever we do or know that in kind is 
different frolll the brute creation, has its origin in 
a deterlnination of the reason to have faith and 
trust in itself. This, its first act of faith, is scarcely 
less than identical w.ith its o,vn being. hnplicite, 
it is the copula-it contains the possibility-of 
every position, to ,,-hich there exists any corre- 
spondence in reality.* It is itself, therefore, the 


· I mean that, but for the confidence ,vhich we place in 
the assertions of our reason and conscience, 'we could have 
no certainty of the reality and actual outness of the n1aterial 
world. It might be affirmed that in what ,ve call' sleep' 
every one has a dream of his own; and that in what we call 
, awake,' whole communities dream nearly alike.' It is !- 
c 2 
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realising principle, the spiritual 8ltbstratuJrt of the 
\yhole complex body of truths. This prÏ1nal act of 
faith is enunciated in the \vord, God: a faith not 
derived frolli, but itself the ground and source of, 
experience, and without which the fleeting chaos 
of facts v\'ould no more forIn experience, than the 
dust of the grave can of itself ll1ake a líving man. 
The imperative and oracular form of the inspired 
Scripture is the form "'of reason itself in all things 
purely rational and moraL 
If Scripture be the word of Divine "\Visdon1, "'"e 
Inight anticipate that it would in all things be dis- 
tinguished from other books, as the Supreme 
Reason, whose knowledge is creative, and ante- 
cedent to the things kno\vn, is distinguished fronl 
the understanding, or creaturely mind of the 
individual, the acts of "bich are posterior to the 
things which it records and arranges. l\fan alone 
",vas created in the image of God: a position 
groundless and inexplicable, if the reason in lnan 
do not differ from the understanding. For this 
the inferior animals (many at least) possess in 
degree: and assuredly the divine image or idea is 
not a thing of degrees. 
Hence it follows that "hat is expressed in the 
Scriptures is implied in all absolute science. The 


is a sense of reason: the senses can only sa
1"-It seems! 
1827. 
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Jatter ,,-hispers what the former utter as "ith the 
voice of a trulnpet. As sure as God liveth, is the 
pledge and assurance of every positive truth, that 
is asserted by the reason. The hUlnan under- 
standing musing on many things snatches at truth, 
but is frustrated and disheartened by the fluctuating 
nature of its objects;* its conclusions therefore 
are timid and uncertain, and it hath no way of 
giTing permanence to things but by reducing them 
to abstractions. Hardly do u.e guess arigllt at 
things tltat are upon earth, and zvitl
 Zaboll1
 do 
we find the tllings that are before us,. but all certain 
knolvledge is in the potcer of God, and a presence 
front above. So only have the ways of men been 
reformed, and every doctrine that contains a saving 
truth, and all acts pleasing to God (in other words, 
all actions consonant with hUlllan nature, in its 
original intention) are through ,,-isdom; that is, the 
rational spirit of man. 
This then is the prerogative of the Bible; this 
is the privilege of its believing students. With 
theln the principle of kno,,
ledge is likewise a spring 


* n ...., ,., , ß .... 
, ....,.... l}' ( H ' ,. 
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PLUTARCH'S De EI. apud Deliltos, c. xviii. 
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and principle of action. And as it is the only 
certain knowledge, so are the actions that flow 
froln it the only ones on ,,
hich a secure reliance 
can be placed. The understanding may suggest 
motives, may avail itself of motives, and make 
judicious conjectures respecting the probable con- 
sequences of actions. But the knowledge taught 
in the Scriptures produces the motives, involves 
the consequences; and its highest for'lnu la is still: 
.As sure as God liveth, so will it be unto thee! 
Strange as this position will appear to such as 
forget that motives can be causes only in a 
secondary and Ï1nproper sense, inasmuch as the man 
makes the motive, not the motive the man; yet 
all history bears evidence to its truth. The sense 
of expediency, the cautious balancing of compa- 
rative advantages, the constant wakefulness to the 
Oui bono J-in connexion with the Quid milti J- 
all these are in their places in the routine of COll- 
duct, by which the individual provides for himself 
the real or supposed wants of to-day and to-morrow: 
and in quiet times and prosperous circun1stances a 
nation presents an aggregate of such individuals, 
a busy ant-hill in calm and sunshine. By the 
happy organisation of a well-governed society the 
contradictory interests of ten millions of such 
individuals lnay neutralise each other, and be 
reconciled in the unity of the national interest. 
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But ,vhence did this happy organisation first come? 
"\Vas it a tree transplanted from Paradise, with 
all its branches in full fruitage? Or was it sowed 
in sunshine? "\Vas it in vernal breezes and gentle 
rains that it fixed its roots, and grew and strength- 
ened? Let history answer these questions. 1Vith 
blood was it planted; it "ras rocked in tempests; 
the goat, the ass, and the stag gnawed it; the ,,-ild 
boar has ,,'hetted his tusks on its bark. The deep 
8cars are still extant on its trunk, and the path of 
the lightning may be traced among its higher 
branches. And even after its full gro\\th, in the 
season of its strength, 'lchen its height reached to 
the heaven, and the sight thereof to all the eal"tll. 
the whirlwind has more than once forced its statelJ 
top to touch the ground: it has been bent like a 
bow, and sprang back like a shaft. 
Iightier 
po,,-ers were at work than expediency ever yet 
called up; yea, mightier than the mere under- 
standing can comprehend. One confirmation of 
the latter assertion you Inay find in the history of 
our country, written by the same Scotch philoso- 
pher who devoted his life to the undermining of 
the Christian religion; and expended his last 
breath in a blasphemous regret that he had not 
survived it ;-by the same heartless sophist who, 
in this island, was the main pioneer of that atheistic 
philosophy, which in France transvcTlomed the 
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natural thirst of truth into the hyclt'ophobia of a 
wild an d homeless scepticism; the Elias of that 
spirit of Anti-chr!st, ,vhich 


still promising 
Freedom, itself too sensual to be free, 
Poisonf? life's amities and cheats the soul 
Of faith, and quiet hope and all that Jifts 
And all that soothes the spirit ! · 


This inadequacy of the mere understanding to 
the apprehension of moral greatness 'We may trace 
in this historian's cool systelnatic attenlpt to steal 
away every feeling of reverence for every great 
name by a sehen1e of n1otives, in 'Which. as often 
as possible the efforts and enterprises of heroic 
spirits are attributed to this or that paltry vie,yof 
the most despicable selfishness. But in the majority 
of instances this 'Would have been too palpably 
false and slanderous: and therefore the founders 
and nlartyrs of our Church and Constitution, of 
our civil and religious liberty, are represented a
 
fanatics and bewildered enthusiasts. But histories 
incomparably more authentic than 1\11". HUlne's, 
(nay, spite of himself even his oV\
 history,) con- 
firm by irrefragable evidence the aphorisln of 
ancient wisdolll, that nothing great "
as ever 
achieved without enthusiasnl. For ,yhat is enthu- 
SlaSlll but the obli,ion and s,vallowing-up of self 


* Poet. 'Yorks, 1. p.137.-Ecl. 
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In an object dearer than self, or in an idea more 
vivid? How this is produced in the enthusiasm 
of wickedness, I have explained in the second 
Comment annexed to this Discourse. But in the 
genuine enthusiasm of morals, religion, and patrio- 
tisnl, this enlargement and elevation of the soul 
aboye its mere 
elf attest the presence, and accom- 
pany the intuition, of ultimate principles alone. 
These alone can interest the undegraded human 
spirit deeply and enduringly, because these alone 
belong to its essence, and will reIn a in "With it 
permanently. 
Notions, the depthless abstractions of fleeting 
pllænOJJlena, the shado'Ws of sailing vapours, the 
colourless repetitions of rainbows, have effected 
their utmost when they have added to the distinct- 
ness of our knowledge. For this very cause they 
are of themselves adverse to lofty emotion, and it 
requires the influence of a light and warlnth, not 
their own, to lllake them crystallise into a sem- 
blance of growth. But every principle is actualised 
by an idea; and every idea is living, productive, 
partaketh of infinity, and (as Bacon has sublimely 
observed) containeth an endless power ofselnil1ation. 
Hence it is, that science, "Which consists ,,
holly 
in ideas and principles, is po,,-er. Scientia et potentia 
(saith the same philosopher) in idern coincidunt. 
lIenee too it is, that notions, linked ftI'gulnents, 
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reference to particular facts an d calculations of 
prudence, influence only the cOlnparatively few, 
the men of leisurely minds ,,-ho have been trained 
up to them: and even these few they influence but 
faintly. But for the reverse, I appeal to the 
general character of the doctrines which have 
collected the most numerous sects, and acted upon 
the moral being of the converts with a force that 
might well seen1 superJlatural. The great principles 
of our religion, the sublilne ideas spoken out 
everywhere in the Old and New Testalnent, resemble 
the fixed stars, which appear of the same size to 
the naked as to the armed ere; the magnitude 
of which the telescope n1ay rather seem to diminish 
than to increase. At the annunciation of principles, 
of ideas, the soul of man R'\yakes and starts up, as 
an exile in a far distant land at the unexpected 
sounds of his native language, when after long 
years of absence, and aln10st of oblivion, he is 
suddenly addressed in his own mother-tongue. He 
weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker as his 
brother. How else can we explain the fact so 
honourable to Great Britain, that the poorest * 


* The reader will remember the anecdote told with so 
much humour in Goldf mith's Essay. But this is not the 
first instance where the mind in its hour of meditation finds 
matter of admiration and elevating thought in circumstances 
that in a different mood had excited its mirth. 
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a1l10D a st us ,vilI contend with as much enthusiasln 
b 
as the richest for the rights of property? These 
rights are the spheres and necessary conditions of 
free agency. But free agency contains the idea of 
the free ,,-ill; and in this he intuitively knows the 
subIiInity, and the infinite hopes, fears, and capa- 
bilities of his own nature. On ,,-hat other ground 
but the cognateness of ideas and principles to man 
a
 luan does the nameless soldier rush to the cOInbat 
in defence of the liberties or the honour of his 
country? - Even men wofully neglectful of the 
precepts of religion ,,-ill shed their blood for 
its truth. 
Alas !-the main hindrance to the use of the 
Scriptures, as your Inanual, lies in the notion that 
you are already acquainted with its contents. 
Something new Inust be presented to you, ,,-holly 
new and ,,-holly out of yourselves; for whatever is 
,,-j.thin us must be as old as the first dawn of hUlnan 
reason. Truths of all others the most aw"Íul and 
nlysterious and at the saIne tÌIne of universal 
interest are considered so true as to lose all the 
powers of truth, and lie bed.ridden in the dorlnitory 
of the soul, side by side with the Inost despised 
and exploded errors. But it should not be so \yith 
you! The pride of education, the sense of con- 
sistency should preclude the 0 bj ection: for would 
:} ou not be ashamed to apply it to th3" works of 
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Tacitus, or of Shakespeare? Above all, the rank 
which you hold, the influence you possess, the 
po,vers you n1ay be called to wield, give a special 
unfitness to this frivolous craving for novelty. 
To find no contradiction in the union of old and 
new, to contemplate the Ancient of days, his words 
and his works, with a feeling as fresh as if they 
were now first springing forth at his fiat-this 
characterises the minds that feel the riddle of the 
world and may help to unravel it. This, most of 
all things, ""-ill raise you above the mass of man- 
kind, and therefore will best entitle and qualify 
you to guide and control them. You say, you are 
already familiar with the Scriptures. With the 
words, perhaps, but in any other sense you might 
as wisely boast of your fallliliar acquaintance with 
the rays of the sun, and under that pretence turn 
a"ay your eyes from the light of heaven. 
Or vvould you ,vish for authorities, for great 
exalnples? You may find them in the writings 
of Thuanus, of Clarendon, of 1\10re, of Raleigh; 
and in the life and letters of the heroic Gustavus 
Adolphus. But these, though elninent statesmen, 
were Christians, and might lie under the thraldo111 
of habit and prejudice. I will refer you then to the 
authorities of two great men, both pagans; but re- 
moved from each other by many centuries, and not 
more distant in their ages than in their characters 
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and situations. The first shall be that of Hera- 
clitus, the sad and recluse philosopher. TIoÀvfLuBí1} 
, ,
 
, 
 ' t:J '\ ì\ 
 ' , , ' À \ 
voov ov ULUUUKfL. "L,OV^ a uE fLaLvofLEVCP uroparL aYE aura 
, , ÀÀ ' , " rl-.. B ' '\ ' ,- 
KaL UKa CJ.J7TLura KaL llfLvpLura 'fJ EYYOfJÆV1} XL^LCJ.JV ETCJ.JV 
f
LKVEîTaL Tn cþCJ.Jvn SLà ròv BEÓV. '* Shall we hesitate to 
apply to the prophets of God, what could be 
affirmed of the Sibyls by a philosopher 'wholn 
Socrates, the prince of philosophers, venerated for 
the profundity of his wisdom? 
For the other, I will refer you to the darling of 
the polished court of Augustus, to the Inan 1vhose 
,,-orks have been in all ages deemed the models of 
good sense, and are still the pocket cOlnpanions of 
those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar 
with the gentleulan. This accoll1plished 111an of 
the world has given an account of the subjects of 
conversation between the illustrious statesmen ,yho 


* l\Iultiscience (or a variety and quantity of acquired 
knowledge) does not teach intelligence. But the Sibyl 
with wild enthusiastic mouth shrilling forth unmirthful, 
unornate, and unperfumed truths, reaches to a thousand 
years, with her voice through the power of God 


-- Not her's 
To win the sense by ,vords of rhetoric, 
Lip-blossoms breathing perishable sweets; 
But by the po'wer of the informing ,V ord 
Roll sounding onward through a thousand years 
Her deep prophetic bodenlents. 
Lit. ReUl, III. p 419.-,Ed. 
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governed, and the brightest luminaries who then 
adorned, the elnpire of the civilised world: 


Be/rinD O1'it'ur non de villis domibusve aUenis, 
Nee male necne Lepos saltet. Sed quod magis ad nos 
Pe'l.tinet, et nesci1'e 'maluln est, agita'lnus: utrun
ne 
Divitiis lwnÛnes, an Bint vi'rtute beati; 
Bt quod sit natura bani, summu-mque quid ejus. * 
Hor. SerIno II. t. 6. 71. 
Berkeley indeed ass
rts, and is supported in his 
assertion by the great statesmen, Lord Bacon and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, that without an habitual 
interest in these subjects a man Inay be a dexterous 
intriguer, but never can be a statesman. 
But do you require some one or more particular 
passage from the Bible, that may at once illustrate 
and exemplify its applicability to the changes and 
fortunes of empires? Of the numerous chapters 
that relate to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and 
allies, before and after their division into two 
kingdoms, it ,vould be more difficult to state a 
single one from which some guiding light might 
not be struck. And in nothing is Scriptural 
history more strongly contrasted ,vith the histories 


*' Conversation arises not concerning the country seats or 
families of strangers in a neighbourhood, or whether the 
dancing hare [t.he dancer Lepos] performed well or ill. But 
we discuss what more nearly concerns us, and 'which it is an 
evil not to know: whether men are made happy by ,vealth 
or by virtue 1 In what consists the nature of good 1 And 
what is the supreme good, and to be our ultimate aim? 
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of highest note in the present age, than ill its 
freedom from the hollowness of abstractions. While 
the latter present a shadow-fight of things and 
quantities, the former gives us the history of men, 
and balances the important influence of individual 
minds with the previous state of the national 
lllorals and manners, in "\vhich, as constituting a 
specific susceptibility, it presents to us the true 
cause both of the influence itself, and of the weal or 
"\voe that "ere its consequents. Ho'\v should it be 
otherwise? The histories and political economy 
of the present and preceding century partake in 
the general contagion of its lllechanic philosophy, 
and are the product of an unenlivened generalising 
understanding. In the Scriptures they are the 
living educts of the imagination; of that reconciling 
and mediatory power, ,,-hich incorporating the 
reason in images of the sense, and organising (as it 
were) the :flux of the senses by the pern1anence and 
self-circling energies of the reason, gives birth to a 
system of sY1l1bols, harmonious in themselves, and 
consubstantial ,,
ith the truths of which they are 
the conductors. These are the wheels which Ezekiel 
beheld, when the hand of the Lord was upon him, 
and he saw visions of God as he sate among the 
captives by the river of Chebar. Whithersoever 
the Spirit was to go, the wheels went, and thithe1- 
was their spirit to go :-for the spirit of tlte li'ving 
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c}"eatu1
e 1lJaC in the wheels also."*' The truths and 
the synlbols that represent theln move in conjunc- 
tion and form the living chariot that bears up (for 
us) the throne of the Divine Humanity. Hence, 
by a derivative, indeed, but not a divided, influence, 
and though in a secondary yet in more than a 
Inetaphorical sense, the Sacred Book is worthily 
entitled tlte JVo'rd of God. Hence too, its contents 
-. 
present to us the stream of time continuous as life 
and a symbol of eternity, inasll1uch as the past and 
the future are virtually contained in the present. 
According therefore to our relative position on the 
banks of this strealn the Sacred History becomes 
prophetic, the Sacred Prophecies historical, 'w'hile 
the power and substance of both inhere in its laws, 
its prolnises, and its comminations. In the Scrip- 
tures therefore both facts and persons must of 
necessity have a two-fold significance, a past and 
a future, a telnporary and a perpetual, a particular 
and a uni,ersal application. They must be at once 
portraits and ideals. 
ElLeu! paupertina pltilo8ophia in paupertinal)'}
 
religione11t dltcit :-A hunger-bitten and idea-less 
philosophy naturally produces a starveling and 
cOlnfortless religion. It is among the nliseries of 
the present age that it recognises no mediu1n 
between literal and metaphorical. Faith is either 


'* Ezek., i. 20. 
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to be buried in the dead letter, or its naIl1e and 
honours usurped by a counterfeit product of the 
Inechanical understanding, which in the blindness 
of self-complacency confounds symbols with alle- 
gories. Now an allegory is but a traIlslation of 
abstract notions into a picture-language, "hich is 
itself nothing but an abstraction froln objects of 
the senses; the principal being more worthless e,en 
than its phantom proxy, both alike unsubstantial, 
and the former sbapeless to boot. On the other 
hand a symbol (ó ÉUTLV tIEl TUVTT}YÓPLKOV) is charac- 
terised by a translucence of the special in the 
individual, or of the general in the special, or 
of the universal in the general; above all by the 
translucence of the eternal through and in the 
temporal. It always partakes of the reality which 
it renders intelligible; and while it enunciates the 
whole, abides itself as a living part in that unity of 
which it is the representative. The other are but 
empty echoes which the fancy arbitrarily associates 
'\vith apparitions of ll1atter, less beautiful but not 
less shadowy than the sloping orchard or hill-side 
pasture-field seen in the transparent lake below. 
Alas, for the flocks that are to be led forth to such 
pastures! It sllall even be as 'when a ll'llngry 'lnan 
drea1netlt, and bel, 0 ld, tle eatetlt; but he alL'aketl
 
and his soul is eJnpty: or as 
vllen a t7ârsty 'lnan 
d1
eaJ}letlt, and bellold he drinlceth; but he alvaketll, 
D 
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and be/zold, he is faint! * O! tbat "e would seek 
for the bread which ",vas given from heaven, that 
,ve should eat thereof and be strengthened! 0 
that \ve "Would draw at the well at which the flocks 
of our forefathers had living water drawn for theI11, 
even that ,yater '\\-hich, instead of mocking the 
thirst of him to ,,
hom it is given, becomes a \vell 
within hin1self sp7
in!ling llJ? to life everlasting! 
When we reflect ho; large a part of our present 
kno\,ledge and cirilisation is owing, directly or 
indirectly, to the Bible; when we are compelled 
to adn1it, as a fact of history, that the Bible has 
been the main lever by \vhich the moral and intel- 
lectual character of Europe has been raised to 
its present comparative height; "We sholÙd be 
struck, methinks, by the marked and prominent 
difference of this book from the ,yorks which it is 
now the fashion to quote as guides and authorities 
in morals, politics, and history. I will point out 
a few of the excellencies by which the one is dis- 
tinguished, and shall leave it to your own judg- 
ment and recollection to perceive and apply the 
contrast to the productions of highest name in 
these latter days. In the Bible every agent appears 
and acts as a self-s 1 1bsisting individual; each has 
a life of its own, and yet all are one life. The 
elements of necessity and free- "ill are reconciled 
* Is. xxix. 8.- Ed. 
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in the higher power of an omnipresent Providence, 
that predestinates the "hole in the moral freedolll 
of th.e integral parts. Of this the Bible never 
suffers us to lose sight. The root is never detached 
from the ground. It is God everywhere: and all 
creatures conform to his decrees, the righteous 
by performance of the law, the disobedient by the 
sufferance of the penalty. 
Suffer me to inforlll or renlind you, that there 
is a threefold necessity. There is a logical, and 
there is a lnathematical necessity-; but the latter 
is always hypothetical, and both subsist forlnally 
only, not in any real object. Only by the intuition 
and immediate spiritual consciousness of the idea 
of God, as the One and Absolute, at once the 
ground and the cause, "Tho alone containeth in 
hinlself the ground of his O\TIl nature, and therein 
of all natures, do \T'e arri,e at the third, which 
alone is a real objective, necessity. Here the iUl- 
mediate consciousness decides: the idea is its o,vn 
evidence, and is insusceptible of all other. It i
 
necessarily groundless and indemonstrable; be- 
cause it is itself the ground of all possible demon- 
stration. The reason hath faith in itself in its 
o\,n re,elations. 0 A()}'OS' Ëcþ1J. Ipse dixit. So 
it is: for it is so. All the necessity of casual 
relations (,vhich the mere understanding reduces, 
and lllUSt reduce to co-existence and regular 
D 2 
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succession* in the objects of which they are pre- 
dicated, and to habit and association in the mind 
predicating) depends on, or rather inheres in, the 
idea of the onluipresent and absolute: for this it 
is, in which the possible is one and the saIne with 
the real aud the necessary. IIerein tbe Bible 
differs frolll all the books of Greek philosophy, 
and in a t-
vo-fold lnanner. It doth not affirm a 
.. 
divine nature only, but a God: and not a God 
only, but the living God. lIenee in the Scriptures 
alone is the Jus divinU1lt, or direct relation of the 
state and its magistracy to the Suprenle Being, 
taught as a vital and indispensable part of all moral 
and of all political ,visdom, even as the Jewish 
alone was a true theocracy. 
1Vere it Iny object to touch on the present state 
of public affairs in this kingdom, or on the pro- 
spective nleasures in agitation respecting our sister 
island, I would direct your n10st serious medita- 
tions to the latter period of the reign of Sololnon, 
and to the revolutions in the reign of Rehoboam, 
his successor. But I should tread on glowing 
embers. I will turn to a subject on which all 
nlen of reflection are at length in agreement- 
the causes of the Rpvolution and fearful chastise- 


. See Hume's Essays. The sophist evades, as Cicero long 
ago remarked, the better half of the predicament, which is 
not p1'æÍ1'e but efficienter p'J"æÍ1'e. 
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Inent of France. 1Ve haye learned to trace thel11 
back to the rising importance of the cOlllmercial 
and nlanufacturing class, and its inconlpatibility 
,,
ith the old feudal privileges and prescrilJtions; 
to the spirit of sensuality and ostentation, \vhich 
froln the court had spread through all the to,vns 
and cities of the kingdonl; to the predominance 
of a preSulllptuous and irreligious philosophy; to 
the extrenle over-rating of the kno,\
ledge and 
po\yer given by the improvelnellts of the arts and 
sciellces, especially those of astrollonlY, nlechanics, 
and a "
onder-\vorking chen1istry; to an assump- 
tion of prophetic po" er, and the general conceit 
that states and governments n1Ïght be and ought 
to be constructed as machines, every InoveUlent 
of \,hich might be foreseen and taken into l)revious 
calculation; to the consequent multitude of plans 
and constitutions, of planners and constitution- 
luakers, and the renlorseless arrogance mth ,,"'hich 
the authors and proselytes of every new proposal 
,vere ready to rea]ise it, be the cost \vhat it might 
in the established rights, or even in the lives, of 
men; in short, to restlessness, presumption, sen- 
sual indu1gence, and the idolatrous reliance Oil 
false philosophy in the ,,
hole domestic, social, and 
political life of the stirring and effective part of 
the community: tJ)ese all acting, at once and 
together, on a mass of materials supplied by the 
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unfeeling extravagance and oppressions of the 
governnlent, which slzewed no 'Jnercy, and very 
heavily laid its yolce. 
Turn then to the chapter from 
"hich the last 
,yords were cited, and read the follo,ving se-ren 
verses; and I am deceived if you ,yill not be com.. 
pelled to adnlit that the Prophet revealed the true 
philosophy of the French revolution more than t,vo 
, 
thousand rears before it became :1 sad irrevocable 
truth of history. And thou saidst, I shall be a lady 
f01
 eve1
: so that thou didst 'flot lay these things to 
thy heart, 'neither didst renle77Zbe}'" the lattel
 end of it. 
Therifore, hear no'lV this, thOll; that art gi-ven to 
pleasures, that dlvellest ca1
elessly, that sayest 
.n tkine 
heart, I a1n, and none else beside 1ne ! I shall 1l0t 
sit as a widolv, ,}leithe1
 snall I kno'lv the loss of 
children. But these two things shall C01ne to thee 
in a 'J'Jl01nent, in one day,. the loss of children, and 
'lcidolvhood,. they shall conze U1J01't tllee in their 
l)eJfection, fO}
 the lJ71ultitude of tllY sOl"cer'ies, and 
fO}'" the great abundancp of thine enchantnzents. For 
thou hast trusted in thy u.iclceclness,. tllOll; hast said, 
none scetk 1ne. Thy wisdolJt and tllY lcnowledge, it 
natk ppl"verted thee,. anel tllou, hast said in thine 
heart, I aUl, and 'J one else beside 'Jne. The1
efore 
shall evil C01ne 'Upon thee, thOlt shalt not know * 


. The reader will scarcely fail to find in this verse a 
l-emembrancer of the sudden setting-in of the frost, a 
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front 
vhence it 
riseth: and 'J7zischiej shall fall upon 
thee, tholt shalt not be able to put it off; and desola- 
tion sltall C07ne upon tltee suddenly, 
vhich thou shalt 
not knolv. Stand nOlV 
vitk thine enchantJJzents, and 
'lvitlt the 'Jnultitude of thy sorceries, 
vherein tho'll hast 
laboztred fronz thy youth,. if so be tllou shalt be able 
to profit, if so be tholt 'lnayest prevail. Thou art 
wearieel in the 'JJlultitude of thy cOltnsels. Let nOll" 
the astrologe1
s, the stargazers, tlte monthly prognos- 
ticators stanel up, {aul save tltee front these tllings 
that shall conze upon thee. (Is. xlvii. 7, &c.) 
There is a grace that would enable us to take 
up vipers, and the evil thing shall not hurt us: 
a spiritual alcheu1Y "Which can tranS111ute poisons 
into a panacea. 'Ve are counselled by our Lord 
himself to make unto ourselves friends of the 
l\Iamn1on of unrighteousness: and in this age of 
sharp contrasts and grotesque combinations it 


fortnight before the usual time (in a country too, where the 
commencement of its two seasons is in general scarcely less 
regular than that of the wet and dry seasons between the 
tropics) which caused, and the desolation ,vhich accompanied, 
the flight from :àloscow. The Russians baffled the physical 
forces of the imperial J acobin, because they were inaccessible 
to his imaginary forces. The faith in St. Nicholas kept off 
at safe distance the more pernicious superstition of the 
destinies of Napoleon the Great. The English in the Penin- 
sula overcame the real, because they set at defiance, and had 
heard only to despise, the imaginary powers of the irresistible 
Emperor. Thank Heaven! the heart of the country was 
sound at the core. 
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\vould be a wi
e lllethod of synlpathi
ing \yith the 
tone and spirit of the tilnes, if \ye eleyated even 
our daily ne\vspapers and political journals into 
connuents on the Bible. 
\Vhen I nan1ed this Essay a Sermon, I sought to 
prepare the inquirers after it for the absence of all 
the usual softenings suggested by \\rorldly pruùence, 
of all cOlllproll1Ï
e bet'\yeen truth and courtesy. 
But not even as a berillon would I haye addressed 
the present discourse to a pronliseuou
 audiencp; 
and for this reason I like\yise announced it in the 
title-page, as eÁclusively ad clerlt1n,. that is (in the 
old and ,,'ide sense of the ".ord), to 111en of clerkly 
acquireulents of "rhatever profession. I would that 
the greater part of our publications could be thus 
directed, each to its appropriate class of readers. 
But this cannot be. For an10ng other odd burs 
and kecksies, the n1Ïsgro\vth of our luxuriant 
activity, \ve have now a Reading Public*-as strange 


* Some participle passive in the diminutive form, Erudi- 
tulO1'Ul11J Natio for instance, might seem at fir:::;t sight a fuller 
and nlOre exact de;:;jgnation; but the superior force and 
humour of the forlner become evident whenever the phrase 
occurs as a step or stair in a climax of irony. By "way of 
exanlple take the following sentences, transcribed from a 
,york delnonstrating that the New Testament 'vas intended 
exclusively for the prÎ1nitive converts from Judaism, was 
accolllmodated to their prejudices, and is of no authority, as 
a rule of faith, for Christians in general. "The Reading 
Public in this enlightened age and thinking nation, by its 
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a phrase, rnethinks, as ever forced a 8plenetic snlile 
011 the staid countenance of meditation; and yet 
no fiction. For our readers have, in good truth, 
nlultiplied exceedingly, and. have ,,-axed proud. It 
would require the intrepid accuracy of a Colquhoun 
to venture at the precise number of that vast COlll- 
pany only, "hose heads and hearts are dieted at 


favourable reception of liberal ideas, has long demonstrated 
the benign influence of that profound philosophy which has 
already emancipated us from so many absurd prejudices 
held in superstitious awe by our deluded forefathers. But 
the dark age yielded at length to the dawning light of reason 
and common sense at the glorious, though imperfect, 
Revolution. The people can be no longer duped or scared 
out of their imprescriptible and inalienable right to judge 
and decide for themselves on all important questions of 
government and religion. The scholastic jargon of jarring 
articles and metaphysical creeds may continue for a time to 
deform our Church-establishment; and like the grotesque 
figures in the niches of our old Gothic cathedrals, may serve 
to reillind the nation of its former barbarism; but the 
universal suffrage of a free and enlightened Public," &c. &c. 
Âmong the revolutions worthy of notice, the change in 
the nature of the introductory sentences and prefatory 
matter in serious books is not the least striking. The same 
gross flattery which disgusts us in the dedications to 
individuals in the elder \vriters, is no\v transferred to the 
nation at large, or the Reading Public: "while the J el'en1Ïads of 
our old moralists, and their angry denunciations concerning 
the ignorance, immorality, and irreligion of the People, appear 
(mutatÙ3 'mutandis, and with an appeal to the worst passions, 
envy, discontent, scorn, vindictiveness,) in the shape of 
bitter libels on ministers, parliament, the clergy: in short, 
on the State and Church, and all persons empl'''yed in them. 
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the two public ordinaries of literature, the circu- 
lating libraries and the periodical press. But what 
is the result? Does the in"\\ard man thrive on 
this reginlen? Alas! if the average health of the 
consumers may be judged of by the articles of 
largest consulnption; if the secretions lllay be 
conjectured from the ingredients of the dishes that 
are found best suited to their palates; fronl all that 
I have seen, either of
he banquet or the guests, I 
shall utter my pl"ofaccia with a desponding sigh. 
Frolll a popular philosophy and a philosophic 
populace, Good Sense deliver us ! 
At present, ho"\\ever, I am to Í1nagine for myself 
a very different audience. I appeal exclusively to 
men, from whose station and opportunities I l11ay 
dare to anticipate a respectable portion of that 
sound book-learnedness, into which our old public 
schools still continue to initiate their pupils. I 
appeal to men in WhOlll I lllay hope to find, if not 
philosophy, yet occasional impulses at least to 
philosophic thought. And here, as far as IllY own 
experience extends, I can announce one favourable 
SYllIptOlll. The notion of our llleasureless supe- 
riority in good sellse to our ancestors, so general 
at the commencement of the French Revolution, 
and for some years before it, is out of fashion. We 
hear, at least, less of the jargon of this enlightened 
age. After fatiguing itself, as performer or spectator 
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In the giddy figure-dance of political changes, 
Europe has seen the shallow foundations of its self- 
conlplacent faith give way; and alnong men of 
influence and property, we have now more reason 
to apprehend the stupor of despondence, than the 
extravagancies of hope, unsustained by experience, 
or of self-confidence not bottonled on principle. 
In this rank of life the danger lies, not in any 
tendency to innovation, but in the choice of the 
means for preventing it. And here my apprehen- 
sions point to two opposite errors; each of which 
deserves a separate notice. The first consists in 
a disposition to think, that as the peace of nations 
has been disturbed by the diffusion of a false light, 
it may be re-established by excluding the people 
from all kno"ledge and all prospect of amelioration. 
O! never, never! Reflection and stirrings of 
nlind, with all their restlessness, and all the errors 
that result from their iUlperfection, from the Too 
much, because Too little, are come into the world. 
The powers that awaken and foster the spirit of 
curiosity are to be found in every village : books 
are in every hovel. The infant's cries are hushed 
with picture-books: and the cottager's child sheds 
his first bitter tears over pages, which render it 
impossible for the Dlan to be treated or governed 
as a child. Here as in so l11any other cases, the 
inconveniences that have arisen frolLt a thing's 
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having become too general are best removed by 
making it universal. 
The other and contrary mistake proceeds from 
the assumption, that a national education w-ill have 
been realised ,,
henever the people at large have 
been taught to read and write. Now an long the 
Inany llleans to the desired end, this is doubtless 
one, and not the least inlportant. But neither i8 
it the lnost SÛ. l\Iuch less can it be considered to 
constitute education, which consists in educing the 
faculties and forllling the habits; the lneans varying 
according to the sphere in which the individuals to 
be educated are likely to act and become useful. 
I do not hesitate to declare, that whether I consider 
the nature of the discipline adopted,. or the plan 
of poisoning the children of the poor ,,
ith a sort of 
potential infidelity under the "liberal idea" of 
teaching those points only of religious faith, in 
which all denominations agree, I cannot but 
denounce the so called Lancasterian schoolß as 
pernicious beyond all power of cOlllpensation by 


. See 1\11'. Southey's Tract on the N e'v or l\Iadras system 
of education: especially towards the conclusion, where with 
exquisite humour as ,veIl as ,vith his usual poignancy 
of wit he has detailed Joseph Lancaster's disciplinarian 
inventions. But even in "he schools, that used to be called 
Lancasterian, these are, I believe, discontinued. The true 
perfection of discipline in a school is-the 'maxi1nun
 of 
watchfulness with the m,inÙnu'ln of punishment. 
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the new acquirenlent of reading and writing. But 
take even Dr. Bell's original and unsophisticated 
plan, ,vhich I nlyself regard as an especial gift of 
Providence to the human race; and suppose this 
incomparable machine, this yast 1110ral steam-engine, 
to have been adopted and in free nlotion throughout 
the Empire; it would yet appear to me a lnost 
dangerous delusion to rely on it as if this of itself 
formed an efficient national education. 'Ve cannot, 
I repeat, honour the scheme too highly as a promi- 
nent and necessary part of the great process; but 
it ,yill neither supersede nor can it be substituted 
for sundry other lneasures, that are at least equally 
important. ...tnd these are such measures, too, as 
unfortunately involve the necessity of sacrifices on 
the side of the rich and powerful more costly and 
far more difficult than the yearly subscription of a 
fe,v pounds ;-such lneasures as delnand more self- 
deni:tl than the expenditure of time in a committee 
or of eloquence in a public Ineeting. 
Nay, let Dr. Bell's philanthropic end have been 
realised, and the proposed l1'lodiclUn of learning have 
become universal; yet convinced of its insufficiency 
to steIn the strong currents set in from an opposite 
point, I dare not assure 111yself that it may not be 
driven backward by them and become confluent 
,,-ith the evils which it was intended to pr
clude. * 


· See the Report of the House of Commons' Committee 
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What other measures I had in contemplation, it 
has been Iny endeavour to explaul else,,-here. But 
I am greatly deceiycd, if one prelin1inary to an 
efficient education of the labouring classes be not 
the recurrence to a more Il1anly discipline of the 
intellect on the part of the learned themselves, in 
short a thorough re-casting of the 111011lds, in which 
the minds of our gentry, the characters of our 
- 
future land-o,vners, 111agîstrates and senators, are to 
receive their shape and fashion. 0 "hat treasures 
of practical wisdom '\volùd be once more brought 
into open day by the solution of this problem! 
Suffice it for the present to hint the n1aster-thought. 
The first man, on whol11 the light of an idea dawned, 
did in that same 111011lent receive the spirit and 
credentials of a la\,..giver: and as long as man shall 
exist, so long "ill the possession of that antecedent 
knoVt-ledge (the maker and luaster of all profitable 
experience) "hich exists only in the po"
er of an 
idea, be the one la\vful qualification of all dominion 
in the world of the senses. Without this, experience 
itself is but a Cyclops '\valking back"ards under 
the fascination of the past: and we are indebted to 
a lucky coincidence of out\yard circumstances and 
contingencies, least (If all things to be calc1Ùated on 


on the increase of crime ;-'within the last twenty years 
quintupled over all England, and in several counties decupled. 
28th September, 1828. 
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in times like the present, if this one-eyed experience 
does not seduce its worshipper into practical 
anachronisms. 
But alas! the halls of old philosophy have been 
so long deserted, that we circle them at shy dis- 
tance as the haunt of phantonls and ëhimæras.* 
The sacred grove of Academus is holden in like 
regard with the unfoodful trees in the shadowy 
world of l\Iaro that had a dream attached to every 
leaf. The very terlns of ancient wisdom are worn 
out, or (far worse!) stamped on baser metal: 
and whoever should have the hardihood to re- 
proclaim its solelnn truths must comlllence "ith a 
glossary. 
In revie"ing the foregoing pages, I am appre- 
hensive that they may be thought to resemble the 
overflow of an earnest n1ind rather than an orderly 
premeditated composition. Yet this imperfection 
of form "ill not be altogether uncompensated, if it 
should be the means of presenting with greater 
liveliness the feelings and impressions under which 
they were ,,-ritten. Still less shall I regret this 
defect if it should induce some future traveller 
engaged in the like journey to take the saIne 
station and to look through the san1e 'JneáÍ'lt1n at 
the one n1ain object which alnid all my discursions 
I have still kept in new. The more, however, doth 
· See App. (E).--Ed. 
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it bebove TIle not to conclude this address '\vithout 
attempting to recapitulate in as few and as plain 
,yords as possible the sun1 and substance of its 
contents. 
There is a state of Inind indispensable for all 
perusal of the Scriptures to edification, ,vhich must 
be learned by experience, and can be described 
only by negatives. 
t is the direct opposite of 
that ,vhich, if a 11loral passage of Scripture ,,,ere 
cited, ,,"ould prompt a man to reply, "Who does 
not know this?" But if the quotation should have 
been made in support of some article of faith, this 
same habit of mind will betray itself in different 
individuals, by apparent contraries, which yet arp 
but the t'\\o poles, or plus and I}nin
ts states, of the 
same influence. The latter, or the negative, polo 
111ay be suspected, as often as you hear a comment 
on S0111e high and doctrinal text introduced with the 
,vords, " It only means so and so !" For instance, 
I object to a professed free-thinking Christian the 
following solenlll enunciation of the Iriches of the 
glo}"!! of the 1fJ1Yôte}'ty hid from ages and from 
gene}'tations by the philosophic A postle of the 
Gentiles :-Who (namely, the Father) hath de- 
livered us fro7n the po
oer of darkness and hath 
translctte(Z1-lts into t le kingdo'lJ't of his dear Son: In 
Iwhoul, we have 1"ede7nption througlz his blood, even 
tlie f01:Jiveness of sins: Who is tlze ilfJlage of the 
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invisible God, tlte firstborn * of every creature: 
For by 7lÏ1n were all tltings created, that are in 
lleaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
'lv7tether they be tlt1"ones, or dOlninions, or ptrinci- 
palities, or po'wers: all things 'lvere created by ltÙn, 
and for hÍ1n: And he is before all things, a.nd by 
hÙn all things consist. And he is the head of the 
body, tI'e Ghltrcl
: 'lvho is tIle beginning, tlte firstborn 
front tlte dead j that in all things he I}night have the 
pre-e'lninence. For it pleased the Father that in hÙn 
should all fulness dwell: And, having I}uade peace 
through the blood of In:s cross, by hÏ1n to reconcile all 
things unto hÙJlselfj by IlÏ1n, I say, 'lvhetller tlley be 
things in eart7
, or things in heaven. Co1. i. 13, &c. 
\Vhat is the reply?- 'Vhy, that by these ,vords 
(very bold and figurative words it must be confessed, 
yet still) St. Paul only meant that the universal 
and eternal truths of morality and a future state 
had been reproclailned by an in8pired teacher and 
confirmed br miracles! t The words only mean, 


*' A mistaken translation. The words should be: Begotten 
befmoe any kind of creation; and even this does not convey 
the full sense of the superlative, 7rpW'TÓ'TOKOS. (See Table Talk, 
p. 260, 2nd edit.-Ed.) 
t But I shall scarcely obtain an answer to certain difficul- 
ties involved in this free and liberal interpretation: for 
example, that with the exception of a handful of rich men 
considered as little better than infidels, the Jews were as 
fully persuaded of these truths as Christians in general are 
E 
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Sir, that a state of retribution after this life had 
been proved by the fact of Christ's resurrection- 
that is all! 
Of the positive pole, on the other hand, languagp 
to the following purport is the usual exponent. 
" It is a mystery: and we are bound to believe the 
words
-ithout presuming to inquire into the meaning 
ofthelll." That is, we believe in St. Paul's veracity; 
and that is enough. Yet St. Paul repeatedly 
presses on his hearers that thoughtful perusal of 
the Sacred "\V ritings, and those habits of earnest 
though humble inquiry which, if the heart only 
have been previously regenerated, would lead them 
to a fu II aSS'lt1"ance of understanding fl
 È1rLI'VCiJULV, (to 
a'rt enti'l'e assent of tlte I}nind,. to a spiritual intu"ition, 
or positive in'lcard kno'lvledge by experience) of the 
Jnystcl'y of God, and of tlte Fathe1", and of Ghrist, in 
"w"hich (nenpe, JLVUTTJPLee ) are hid all tlte treasures of 
1visdoln and knowledge. Co1. ii. 2, 3. 
To exposp tbe inconsistency of both these 
extremes, and by inference to recolnmend that 
state of mind, which looks forward to tIle fellowship 
of the 'lnystery of the faitlt as a spirit of wisdoln and 
revelation in the knowledge of God, tlte eyes of the 


at the present day. 
IoreoYer that this inspired teacher had 
himself declared that if the J e"\vs did not believe on the 
evidence of l\Ioses and the Prophets, neither would they 
though a man should rise from the dead. 
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understanding being enlzghtened (Eph. i. 17, 18,)- 
this formed my general purpose. Long has it 
been at my heart! I consider it as the contra- 
distinguishing principle of Christianity that in it 
alone 1râ
 1r^OÛTO
 T

 7T'^1Jpo
opla
 rTJ
 UtJV;UfCJ.)
 (the 
understanding in its utmost po,,-er and opulence) 
culminates in faith, as in its crown of glory, at once 
its light and its remuneration. On this most 
important point I attempted long ago to preclude, 
if possible, all misconception and misinterpretation 
of my opinions. Alas! in this time of distress and 
embarrassment the sentiments have a more especial 
interest, a more immediate application, than when 
they were first 'w-ritten. If (I observed) * it be a 
truth attested alike by common feeling and common 
sense, that the greater part of human misery 
. depends directly on human vices, and the remainder 
indirectly, by \vhat means can we act on men, so 
as to remove or preclude their vices and purify 
their principles of moral election? The question is 
not by \vhat means each man is to alter his own 
character ;-in order to this, all the means pre- 
scribed, and all the aidances given by religion may 
be necessary for him. Vain of themselves may be- 
The sayings of the wise 
In ancient and in modern books inroll'd 


............. . 


* The Friend, 1. p. 13-1, 3rd edit.-.Etl'- 
E2 
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Unless' he feel within 
Some source of consolation from above, 
Secret refreshillgs, that repair his strength, 
And fainting spirits uphold. 
SAM
ON AGONISTES. 


This is not the question. Virtue would not be 
virtue could it be given by one fellow creature to 
another. To make use of all the means and ap- 
pliances in our power to the actual attainment of 
rectitude, is the abstract of the duty ,,"hich we owe 
to ourselves: to supply those means as far as we 
can, comprises our duty to others. The question 
then is, what are these means? Can they be any 
other than the communication of kno\\-ledge and 
the ren1Qval of those evils and impediments which 
prevent its reception? It may not be in our power 
to combine both, but it is in the po\yer of every 
Ulan to contribute to the fornler, who is sufficiently 
infornled to feel that it is his duty. If it be said, 
that we should endeavour not so nluch to remove 
ignorance, as to make the ignorant religious: reli- 
gion, herself, through her sacred oracles answers 
for me, that all effective faith pre-supposes know- 
ledge and individual conviction. If the mere 
acquiescence in truth, uncomprehended and un- 
fathomed, were suffit.;ient, few indeed ,,"ould be the 
vicious and the nlÎserable, in this country at least 
where speculative infidelity is, Heaven be praised! 
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confined to a sInall nUln ber. Like bodily defor- 
mity, there is one instance here and another there; 
but three ill one place are already an undue pro- 
portion. It is highly worthy of observation that 
the inspired 'V ritings received by Christians are 
distinguishable from all other books pretending to 
inspiration, fron1 the scriptures of the Bramin
, 
and even fr0111 the l{oran, in their strong and fre- 
quent recommendations of truth. I do not here 
mean veracity, which cannot but be enforced in 
every code which appeals to the religious principle 
of man; but knowledge., This is not only extolled 
as the crown and honour of a man, but to seek 
after it is again and again comlnanded us .as one 
of our most ,sacred duties. Yea, the very perfection 
and final bliss of the glorified spirit is represented 
by the A postle as a plain aspect or intuitive 
beholding of truth in its eternal and in1IDutable 
source. Not that knowledge can of itself do all. 
The light of religion is not that of the n1oon, light 
without heat; but neither is its warmth that of 
the stove, warmth without light. Religion is the 
sun whose ,varmth indeed swells, and stirs, and 
actuates the life of nature, but who at the same 
time beholds all the growth of life with a master- 
eye, makes all objects glorious on ,,
hich he looks, 
and by that glory visible to others. 
For t7tis cause I bow 1ny lalees unto the Fat7ze'r 
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of our Lord Jeslls Ghrist, that lle 'li"ould g1Ytnt 
you according to the 'riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened witlt might by his Spirit in the inner 
'Juan,. t!tat Christ 'lUG!! dwell in you'r hearts by 
faith,,. that ye being rooted G1zd grounded in love, 
1Jlay be able to cOJnprehend 'lcitl" all saints what 
is tIle breadtl/;, and length, and deptl/;, and height; 
and to know tlte love of Cllrist 'lc!ticlt passetlt all 
knolcledge, tit at ye 'Jntgllt be filled 'It'itl,, tlte f1tlneð's 
of God. (Eph. iii. 14-19.) For to know God 
is (by a vital and spiritual act in ,,
hich to know 
and to possess are one and indivisible) - to 
kno,," God, I say, is-to ackno,vledge him as the 
infinitp clearness in the incoI11prehensible fulness, 
and fulness incoll1prehensible with infinite clear- 
ness. 
This then comprises lilY first purpose, which is 
in a t"ofold sense general: for in the substance, 
if not in the form, it belongs to all IllY country- 
Inen and fellow-Christians ,vithout "distinction of 
class, while for its object it enlbraces the whole 
of the inspired Scriptures from the recorded first 
day of heaven and earth, ere the light was yet 
gathered into celestial lamps or reflected from their 
revolving mirrors, to the predicted Sabbath of the 
new creation, "hell heaven and earth shall have 
become one city ,vith neither sun nor moon to 
shine in it: for the glory of God shall lighten it 
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and the Lanlb be the light thereof. 1\1 y second 
purpose is after the same Inanner in a two-fold 
sense specific: for as this Sermon is nominally 
addressed to, so was it for the greater part exclu- 
sively intended for, the perusal of the learned: and 
its object like,,-ise is to urge men so qualified to 
apply their po"ers and attainments to an especial 
study of the Old Testall1ent as teaching the ele- 
ments of political science. 
It is asked, in what sense I use these words? 
I answer: in the same sense as the terlllS are em- 
ployed when we refer to Euclid for the elements 
of the science of geOll1etry, only with one difference 
arising from the diversity of the subject. With 
one difference only; but that one how momentous! 
All other sciences are confined to abstractions, 
unless when the term science is used in an im- 
proper and flattering sense.-Thus we may speak 
,,
thout boast of natural history; but ,ye have not 
yet attained to a science of nature. The Bible 
alone contains a science of realities: and therefore 
each of its elements is at the same time a living 
germ, in "\vhich the present involves the future, and 
in the finite the infinite exists potentially. That 
hidden mystery in every the minutest form of 
existence, which contemplated under the re]ationf: 
of time presents itself to the understanding re- 
trospectively, as an infinite' ascent of causes, and 
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prospectively as an interminable progression of 
effects ;-that ,vhich contemplated in space is be- 
holden intuitively as a law of action and re-action, 
continuous and extending beyond all bound ;-this 
same mystery freed from the pltænornena of time 
and space, and seen in the depth of real being, 
reyeals itself to the pure reason as the actual 
inlmanence or in-being* of all in each. Are we 
struck .with adn1iration at beholding the cope of 
heaven imaged in a dew-drop? The least of the 
aninlalcula to which that drop ,vould be an ocean 
contains in itself an infinite problem of which God 
o1l1ni-present is the only solution. The slave of 
custoln is roused by the rare and the accidental 
alone; but the axioms of the unthinking are to 
the philosopher the deepest problems as being the 
nearest to the mysterious root and partaking at 
once of its darkness and its pregnancy. 
Oh what a nline of undiscovered treasures, '\\-hat 
a new world of po,ver and truth would the Bible 
promise to our future meditation, if in some gra- 
cious moment one solitary text of all its inspired 
contents should but da"n upon us in the pure un- 
troubled brightness of an idea, that most glorious 
birth of the God-like 'within us, which even as the 


* In-being is the word chosen by Bishop Sherlock to 
express this sense. See his Tract on the AthanaSlan Creed, 
1827. 
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light, its material symbol, reflects itself from a 
thousand surfaces, and flies homeward to its Parent 

lind enriched with a tþousavd f0I'111s, itself above 
form and still remaining in its own simplicity and 
:dentity ! Oh for a flash of that same ligbt, in 
which the first position of geometric science that 
ever loosed itself from the generalisations of a 
groping and insecure experience, for the first time 
revealed itself to a hun1an intellect in all its evi- 
dence and all its fruitfulness, transparence 1\-ithout 
VaCU'lt1n, and plenitude ,,-ithout opacity! Oh that 
a single gleam of our own in1rard experience would 
make comprehensible to us the rapturous Eureka, 
and the grateful hecatomb, of the philosopher of 
Sanlos ;*-or that vision which froln the contempla- 
tion of an arithmetical harmony rose to the eye of 
Kepler, presenting the planetary "orld, and all its 
orbits in the divine order of their ranks and dis- 
tances ;-or 1vhich, in the falling of an apple, 
revealed to the ethereal intuition of our own 



 Pythagoras, who is said to have offered a hecatomb 
to the l\Iuses (not of oxen, it may be surmised, but of 
small images) on discovering the property of right-angled 
triangles, demonstrated in the forty-seventh proposition of the 
first book of Euclid.-Hoc theoremate invento hecatombum 
Pythagoram sacrificasse l\Iusis, refert Apollodorus, Plutarchus 
bovern, Porphyrius bovem ex farinâ confectum, quod cruenta 
sacrificia offerre non soleret. Brucker. Rist. Crit. Phil., tom. i. 
page 1061. The" rapturous Eureka" is commonly attributed 
to Archimedes.-D.C. 
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Newton the constructive principle of the material 
universe. The promises which I have ventured to 
hold forth concerning the hidden treasures of the 
Law and the Prophets will neither be condemned 
as paradox or as exaggeration by the mind that has 
learned to understand the possibility, that the 
reduction of the sands of the sea to number should 
be found a less stupendous problem by Archin1edes 
than the simple conèeption of the Paru1enidean 
ONE. What however is achievable by the human 
understanding "ithout this light, may be comprised 
in the epithet, KEVÓU1TOvðof,: and a melancholy com- 
ment on that phrase ,yould the history of human 
cabinets and legislators for the last thirty years 
furnish! The excellent Barrow, the last of the 
disciples of Plato and Archimedes an10ng our 
modern lnathematicians, shall give the description 
and state the value: and in his ,yords I shall 
conclude. 
" Aliud agere, to be impertinently busy, doing 
that ,vhich conduceth to no good purpose, is in 
some respect worse than to do nothing. Of such 
industry"e lnay understand that of the Preacher, 
The labour of the foolish 
vearieth ever!! one of 
the1n.' , 
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CONTAINING COMMENTS AND ESSA YS. 


(A.) 
IN this use of the word "sufficiency," I pre-suppose 
on the part of the reader or hearer an humble and 
docile state of mind, and above all the practice of 
prayer, as the necessary condition of such a state, 
and the best if not the only Ineans of becoming 
sincere to our own hearts. Christianity is cspe- 
ciall y differenced from all other religions by being 
grounded on facts which all men alike have the 
same means of ascertaining with equal facility, and 
which no man can ascertain for another. Each 
person must be herein querist and respondent to 
himself; Am I sick, and therefore need a phy- 
sician r-Am I in spiritual slavery, and therefore 
need a ransomer ?-Have I given a pledge, which 
n1ust be redeemed, and which I cannot redeem by 
Iny 0'\11 resources r-Am I at one with God, and 
is my will concentric with that holy pu\ver, ,,
hich 
is at once the constitutive will and the supreme 
reason of the universe (-If not, mUbZ' I not be 
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mad if I do not seek, and miserable if I dd not 
discover and embrace, the means of atonement? it' 
To collect, to weigh, and to appreciate historical 
proofs and presu111ptions is not equally within the 
Ineans and opportunities of every man. The testi- 
1110ny of books of history is one of the strong and 
stately pillars of the Church of Christ; but it is 
Dot the foundation, nor can it without loss of 
essential faith be mistaken or substituted for the 
fOluIJation. There is a sect, ,vhich in its scornful 
pride of antipathy to mysteries (that is, to all those 
doctrines of the pure and intuitive reason, \yhich 
transcend the understanding, and can never be 
contemplated by it, but through a false and falsify- 
ing perspective) affects to condemn all inward and 
preliminary experience as enthusiastic delusion or 
fanatical contagion. llistoric evidence, on the 
other hand, these men treat, as the J e\ys of old 
treated the brazen serpent, which was the relic and 
evidence of the miracles worked by l\Ioses in the 
wilderness. They turned it into an idol: and 
therefore Hezekiah (who clave to tIle Lord, and did 
'right in the sight of the LOT'd, so tlzat afte l )'" hi'ln 
was none like IlÙn, aVlong all tIle kings of Judalt, 


* This is a mistaken etymology, and consequently a duB, 
though unintentional, :pun. Our atone is, doubtless, of the 
same stock with the Teutonic aussöknen, ver
öhnen, the 
.A..nglo-Saxon taking the t for the s. 
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nor any that were before ltinl) not only relnoved tile 
higlt places, and brake the Ùnages, and cut dOlvn tlte 
groves; but like",-ise brake in, lJieces tlte brazen 
serpent that JJloses had 'lnade: for' the cllildren of 
Israel did burn incense to it. (2 Kings, xviii.) 
To preclude an error so pernicious, I request 
that to the ,,-ilful neglect of those outward minis- 
trations of the ,,"ord which all Englishnlen have the 
privilege of attending, the reader will add the 
setting at nought likewise of those in'\vard nleans 
of grace, without which the language of the Scrip- 
tures, in the most faitllful translation and in the 
purest and plainest English, must nevertheless 
continue to be a dead language,-a sun-dial by 
nloon1ight. 


(E.) 
Reason and Religion differ only as a two-fold 
application of the same power. But if we are 
obliged to distinguish, we must ideally separate. 
In this sense I affirm that reason is the knowledge 
of the laws of the whol
 considered as one: and as 
such it is contradistinguished from the understand- 
ing, which concerns itself exclusively with the 
quantities, qualities, and relations of particulars in 
time and spare. The understanding, therefore, is 
the science of lJheno'lnena, and of their subsumption 
under distinct kinds and sorts, (genera alid species) . 
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Its functions supply the rules and constitute the 
possibility of "experience; but remain mere logical 
forms, except as far as materials are given by the 
senses or sensations. The reason, on the other 
hand, is the science of the universal, having the 
ideas of oneness and al1ness as its two elements or 
prImary factors. In the language of the old 
schools, 
Unity+Omneity = Totality. 
The reason :first manifests itself in man by the 
tendency to the comprehension of all as one. W e 
can neither rest in an infinite that is not at the 
same time a ,,-hole, nor in a whole that is not 
infinite. lIenee the natural man is always in a 
state either of resistance or of captivity to the 
understanding and the fancy, which cannot repre- 
sent totality ,,'"ithout limit: and he either loses the 
one in the striving after the infinite, that is, 
atheisn1 with or without polytheism, or he loses 
the infinite in the striving after the one, and then 
sinks into anthropomorphic monotheism. 
The rational instinct, therefore, taken abstract- 
edly and unbalanced, did, in itse
 (ye shall be as 
gods, Gen. iii. 5.) and in its consequences, (the 
lusts of the flesh, the eye, and the understanding, 
as in v. 5,) form the original temptation, through 
,,-hich man fell: and in all ages has continued to 
originate the same, even from Adam, in whom we 
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all feU, to the atheists who deified the hunlan 
reason in the person of a harlot during the earlier 
period of the French Revolution. 
To this tendency, therefore, religion, as the con- 
sideration of the particular and individual, (in 
which respect it takes up and identifies "\"rith itself 
the excellence of the understanding) but of thp 
individual, as it exists and bas its being in the 
universal (in which respect it is one with the pure 
reason,)-to this tendency, I say, religion assigns 
the due limits, and is the echo of the voice if the 
Lord God l.valking in the g{n
den. Hence in all the 
ages and countries of civilisation religion has been 
the parent and fosterer of the fine arts, as of poetry, 
music, painting, and the like, the conlmon essenCf\ 
of which consists in a similar union of the universal 
and the individual. In this union, moreover, is 
contained the true sense of the ideal. Under the 
old law the altar, the curtains, the priestly vest- 
Inents, and v;hatever else 1\
as to represent thp 
beauty of holiness, had an ideal character: and the 
Temple itself was a lllaster-piece of ideal beauty. 
There exists ill the human being, at least in man 
fully developed.. no lllean symbol of tri-unity in 
reason, religion, and the will. For each of the 
three, though a distinct agency, inlplies and 
demands the other two, and loses its o"n nature 
at the moment that fronl distinction it passes into 
F 
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division or separation. The perfect frame of a 
man is the l)erfect frame of a state: and in the 
light of this idea '\ve nlust read Plato's Republic. * 
The con1prehension, impartiality, and far-sighted- 
ness of rea80n (the legislative of our nature), taken 
singly and exclusively, beconles Inere visionariness 
in intellect, and indolence or hard-heartedness in 
nlorals. It is the science of COs1110politism without 
country, of philanthropy "ithout neighbourliness 
or consanguinity, in short, of all the impostures of 
that philosophy of the French Revolution, ,,"hich 
,,-ould sacrifice each to the sbadowy idol of all. 
For J acobinisln is 'lllOnst'l"Zl1n hyhridzl1n, Inade up in 
part of despotisn1, or the lust of rule grounded in 
selfness; and in part of abstract reason misapplied 
to objects that belong entirely to experience and 
the understanding. Its instincts and mode of 
action are in strict correspondence with its origin. 
In all places, J acobinisI11 betrays its Inixed parent- 
age and nature by applying to the brute passions 
and physical force of the lnultitude (that is, to man 
as a 111ere animal,) in order to build up governlnent 
and the fralne of society on natural rights instead 
of social privileges, on the universals of abstract 
reason instead of positive institutions, the lights of 


· If I judge rightly, this celebrated work is to "The 
History of the Town of 
Ian-soul," what Plato was to John 
BanJan. 
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specific experience, and the modifications of exist- 
ing circumstances. Right in its most proper sense 
is the creature of law and statute, and only in the 
technical language of the courts has it any sub- 
stantial and independent sense. In n10rals, right 
is a word 'without meaning except as the correlative 
of duty. 
From all this it follows, that reason as the science 
of all as a whole must be interpenetrated by a 
po,ver, that represents the concentration of all in 
each-a power that acts by a contraction of uni- 
versal truths into i.ndividual duties, such contrac- 
tion being the only form in "hich those truths 
can attain life and reality. N ow this is religion, 
,,
hich is the executive of our nature, and on this 
account the name of highest dignity, and the 
sym bol of sovereignty. To the saIne purport I 
have elsew'here defined religion as philosophy 
evolved from idea into act and fact by the superin- 
duction of the extrinsic conditions of reality. 
Yet even religion itself, if ever in its too exclusive 
devotion to the specific and individual it neglects 
to interpose the conten1plation of the universal, 
changes its being into superstition, and becoming 
more and more earthly and servile, as more and 
more estranged froll1 the one in all, goes wandering 
at length with its pack of amulets, bead-rolls, 
periapts, fetisches, and the like pt-dlary, on 
F 2 
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pilgrimages to Loretto, l\Iecca, or the temple of 
J aggernaut, arm in arm with sensuality on one 
side and self-torture on the other, follo\ved by a 
motley group of friars, pardoners, faquirs, game- 
sters, flagellants, 1110unte banks, and harlots. 
But neither can reason or religion exist or 
co-exist as reason and religion, except as far as they 
are actuated by the ,viII (the Platonic eVfLò
,) which 
is the sustaining, ct>ercive and ministerial power, 
the functions of 'Which in the individual correspond 
to the officers of war and police in the ideal 
Republic of Plato. In its state of immanence or 
ind \yelling in reason and religion, the will appears 
indifferently as "isdom or as love: two names of 
the same power, the former more intelligential, the 
latter more spiritual, the former more frequent in 
the Old, the latter in the New, Testanlent. But 
in its utmost abstraction and consequent state of 
reprobation, the will becomes Satanic pride and 
rebellious self-idolatry in the relations of the spirit 
to itself, and remorseless despotism relatively to 
others; the more hopeless as the lTIOre obdurate by 
its subjugation of sensual impulses, by its supe- 
riority to toil and pain and pleasure; in short, by 
the fearful resolve to find in itself alone the one 
absolute motive of action, under which all other 
motives from within and froln without must be 
either subordinated or crushed. 
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This is the character which l\Iilton has so philo- 
sophically as well as sublimely en1bodied in the 
Satan of his Paradise Lost. Alas! too often has 
it been embodied in real life. Too often has it 
given a dark and savage grandeur to the historic 
page. And wherever it has appeared, under '\\
hat- 
ever circumstances of tinle and country, the same 
ingredients have gone to its composition; and it 
has been identified by the san1e attributes. Hope 
in which there is no cheerfulness; stedfastness 
,,
thin and immovable resolve, with outward rest- 
le
sness and 'whirling activity; violence '\\"ith guile; 
temerity with cunning; and, as the result of all, 
intern1inableness of object with perfect indifference 
of means; these are the qualities that have con- 
stituted the commanding genius; these are the 
111arks, that have characterised the masters of 
mischief, the liberticides, and mighty hunters of 
mankind, from Nimrod to Buonaparte. And from 
inattention to the possibility of such a character 
as well as from ignorance of its elelnents, even men 
of honest intentions too frequently become fasci- 
nated. Nay, "\\-hole nations have been so far duped 
by this want of insight and reflection as to regard 
with palliative adn1iration, instead of wonder and 
abhorrence, the l\Iolochs of human nature, '\\
ho a.re 
indebted for the larger portion of their meteoric 
success to their total want of principle
 and who 
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surpass the generality of their fellow creatures in 
one act of courage only, that of daring to say with 
their whole heart, "Ev1l, be thou my good! "-All 
system so far is power; and a systematic criminal, 
self-consistent and entire in wickedness, 1vho en- 
trenches villany within villany, and barricadoes 
crÏ1ne by crime, has removed a world of obstacles 
by the mere decision, that he will have no obstacles, 
but those of force and brute matter. 
I have only to add a fe"r sentences, in completion 
of this cOlnment, on the conscience* and on the 
understanding. The conscience is neither reason, 
religion, or will, but an experience sui generis of 
the coincidence of the human will ",-ith reason and 
religion. It n1Ïght, perhaps, be called a spiritual 
sensation; but that there lurks a contradiction in 
the terms, and that it is often deceptive to give a 
common or generic name to that, ,yhich being 
unique, can have no fair analogy. In strictness, 
therefore, the conscience is neither a sensation nor 
a sense; but a testi(ying state, best described in 
the words of Scripture, as the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding. 


* I bave this morning read with high delight an admirable 
representation of what men in general think, and ,vhat ought 
to be thought, conceruing the conscience in the translation 
of Swedenborg's UnIversal Theology of the New Church, 
II. pp. 361-370. 


6 January, 1821. 
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Of the latter faculty, nanlely, of the understancl- 
jug, considered in and of itself the Peripatptic 
3phorism, nihil in intellectu, quod non p1"ius in sensu, 
is strictly true, as \vell as the legal maxim, de rebus 
'non aplJal'entibus et non existentibus eadel1l est 'ratio, 
The eye is not more inappropriate to sound, than 
the 111ere understanding to the modes and la\ys of 
spiritual existence. In this sense I have used the 
terlll; and in this sense I assert that the under- 
standing or experiential faculty, unirradiatecl by 
the reason and the spirit, has no appropriate object 
but the lnaterial world in relation to our worldly 
interests. The far-sighted prudence of man, and 
the more l1arro'\Y but at the same time far less 
fallible cunning of the fox, are both no other than 
a nobler substitute for salt, in order that the hog 
nlay not putrefy before its destined hour. 
It nlust not, how'ever, be overlooked that this 
inslùation of the understanding is our own act and 
deed. The man of healthful and undivided intel- 
lect uses his understanding* in this state of 


* Perhaps the safer use of the term, understanding, for 
general purposes, is, to take it as the mind, or rather as the 
man himself considered as a concipient as \vell as percipient 
being, and reason as a pow'er supervening. The want of a 
clear notion respecting the nature of reason may be traced 
to the difficulty of combining the notion of an organ of sense. 
or a new sense, with the notion of the appropriate and 
peculiar objects of that sense, so that the idpa .evolved from 
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abstraction only as a tool or organ; even as the 
arithmetician uses nUlnbers, that is, as the nleans 
not the end of knowledge. Our Shakspeare in 
agreement both with truth and the philosophy of 
his age names it "discourse of reason,') as an 
instrulnental faculty belonging to reason: and 


this synthesis shall be the identity of both. By reason we 
know that God is: but God is himself the Supreme Reason. 
And this is the proper dia-erence bebveen all spiritual faculties 
and the bodily senses ;-the organs of spiritual apprehension 
having objects consubstantial with themselves (ðp.oov(na), or 
being themselves their own objects, that is, self-contem- 
plative. 
Reason mayor rather must be used in t",-o different yet 
correlative senses, ,vhich are nevertheless in some measure 
reunited by a third. In its highest sense, and which is the 
ground and source of the rest, reason is being, the Supreme 
Being contemplated objectively, and in abstra0tion from the 
personality. The 'Y ord or Logos is life, and communicates 
life; is light and conlmunicates light. N O\V this light 
contemplated in abst}
acto is reason. Again as constituents 
of reason 've necessarily contemplate unity and distinctity. 
N O\V the latter as the polar opposite to the former implies 
plurality: therefore I use the plural, distinctities, and say, 
that the distinctities considered apart from the unity are the 
ideas, and reason is the ground and source of ideas. This is 
the first and absolute sense. 
The second sense comes when we speak of ourselves as 
pos
essing reason; and this \ve can no other\vise define than 
as the capability with 'which God had endo\ved man of 
beholding, or being conF'cious of, the divine light. But this 
very capability is itself that light, not as the divine light, 
but as the life or indwelling of the living ,V ord, which is 
our light; that is, a life whereby we are capable of the 
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Iilton opposes the discursive to the intuitive, as 
the lower to the higher, 


Differing but in degree, in kind the same. 


Of the discursive understanding, which forms 
for itself general notions and terms of classification 
for the purpose of comparing and arranging pl
æ- 
'J't01nena, the characteristic is clearness ,yithout 
depth. It conten1plates the unity of things in 
their limits only, and is consequently a knowledge 
of superficies without substance. So much so, 
indeed, that it entangles itself in contradictions jn 
the very effort of cOll1prehencling the idea of sub- 
stance. The completing power which unites clear- 
ness with depth, the plenitude of the sense with 
the c0111prebensibility of the understanding, is the 
imagination, Ìlnpregnated ,,-ith which the under- 
standing itself becolnes intuitive, and a living 
po,ver. The reason, (not the abstract reason, not 
the reason as the mere organ of science, or as the 
faculty of scientific principles and scheIn es à p1'fiori ; 
but reason) as the integral spirit of the regenerated 


light, and by which the light is present to us, as a being 
which \ve may call ours, but which I cannot call mine: for 
it is the life that \ve individualise, while the light, as its 
correlative opposite, remains universal. 
:àIost pregnant is the doctrine of opposite correlatives as 
applied to Deity, but only as manifested in man, not to the 
Godhead absolutely. 1827. 
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TI1an, reason substantiated and vital, one only, yet 
'Jnanifold, overseeing all, {ind .f/oing tltrollg"
 all 
understanding; tlte bl"eatl
 of the pOl()e}
 of God, 
and a pure influence fronz tlte glory of the Alndglzty; 
which renzaining in itself regenerateth all other 
powers, and in all ages entering into IloZy souls 
I}nalceth tltenz friends of Goel and p1
ophets; (Wisdom 
of Solomon, c. vii.) this reason "ithout being 
either the sense, the understanding, or the in1agin- 
ation, contains all three ,vithin itself, even as the 
mind contains its thoughts, and is present in and 
through them all; or as the expression pervades 
the different features of an intelligent countenance. 
Each individual must bear witness of it to his 0",,'l1 
mind, even as he describes life and light: and l\ith 
the silence of light it describes itself, and dwells in 
us only as far as we dwell in it. It cannot, in 
strict langunge, be caned a faculty, n1uch less a 
personal property, of any hUlnan mind. He, ,vith 
whom it is present, can as little appropriate it, 
whether totally or by partition, as he can claim 
ownership in the breathing air, or make an inclosure 
in the cope of heaven. 
The object of the preceding discourse was to 
recomn1end the Bible, as the end and centre of our 
reading and meditation. I can truly affirm of 
Inyself, that ll1Y studies have been profitable and 
availing to me only so far as I bave endeavoured 
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to use all my other knowledge as a glass enabling 
11le to receive 11lore light in a ,vider field of vision 
from the word of God. If you have accompanied 
l11e thus far, thoughtful reader, let it not weary 
you if I digress for a few nloments to another book, 
likewise a revelation of God-tbe great book of his 
servant Nature. That in its obvious sense and 
literal interpretation it declares the being and 
attributes of the Ahnighty Father, none but the 
fool in heart has eyer dared gainsay. But it has 
been the mlÎsic of gentle and pious nlinds in all 
ages, it is the poetry of all hUlnan nature, to read 
it like"ise in a figurative sense, and to find therein 
correspondencies and symbols of the spiritual 
""World. 
I have at this mOlnent before me, in the flowery 
meadow, on which my eye is nO
T reposing, one of 
its most soothing chapters, in ,yhich there is no 
lamenting "Tord, no one character of guilt or 
anguit3h. For never can; I look and meditate on 
the vegetable creation ,yithout a feeling sinlilar to 
that \,ith which ,,-e gaze at a beautiful infant that 
has fed itself asleep at its mother's bosom, and 
smiles in its strange dream of obscure yet happy 
sensations. The sanle tender and genial pleasure 
takes possession of me, and this pleasure is checked 
and dra"ìl in"\\ard by the like aching melancholy, 
by the same -whispered remonstrance í and made 


II 
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restless by a sÏ1nilar in1pulse of aspiration. It 
seelns as if the soul said to herself: From this 
state hast thou fallen! Such shouldst thou still 
becolne, thyself all permeable to a holier power! 
thyself at once hidden and glorified by its own 
transparency, as the accidental and diyiduous in 
this quiet and harmonious object is subjected to 
the life and light of nature; to that life and light 
of nature, I say, 1\
hich shines in every plant and 
flower, even as the transmitted power, love and 
,,
isdom of God over all fills, and shines through, 
nature! But what the plant is by an act not its 
o,vn and unconsciously-that must tho umake thy- 
self to become-must by prayer and by a watchful 
and unresisting spirit, join at least with the pre- 
ventive and assisting grace to make thyself, in that 
light of conscience which inflameth not, and with 
that kno,yledge which puffeth not up ! 
But further, and ,,-ith particular reference to 
that undivided reason, neither nlerely speculative 
or merely practical, but both in one, which I have 
in this annotation endeavoured to contra-distin- 
guish from the understandiug, I seem to myself to 
behold in the quiet objects, on "hich I anl gazing, 
nlore than an arbitrary illustration, more than a 
mere sÏ1nile, the "
ork of my own fancy. I feel an 
awe, as if there ,yere before Iny eyes the same 
power as that of the reason-the same power in a 
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]o"er dignity, and therefore a symbol established 
in the truth of things. I feel it alike, ,yhether I 
contemplate a single tree or flo,ver, or Ineditate on 
vegetation throughout the ,vorld, as one of the 
great organs of the life of nature. Lo ! * - ,vith 
the rising sun it commences its out,yard life and 
enters into open communion with all the elelnents, 
at once assimilating them to itself and to each 
other. At the same moment it strikes its roots 
and unfolds its leaves, absorbs and respires, steams 
forth its cooling vapour and finer fragrance, and 
breathes a repairing spirit, at once the food and 
tone of the atlnosphere, into the atmosphere that 
feeds it. Lo !-at the touch of light how it returns 
an air akin to light, and yet ,vith the same pulse 
effectuates its O"\\ll secret growth, still contracting 
to fix ,,'hat expanding it had refined. Lo !-hoV\- 
upholding the ceaseless plastic n10tion of the parts 
in the profoundest rest of the whole it becomes the 
visible organisnnts of the entire silent or elelnentary 


* The remainder of this paragraph might properly form 
the conclusion of a disquisition on the spirit, as suggested by 
meditative observation of natural objects, and of our own 
thoughts and impulses without reference to any theological 
dogma, or any religious obligation to receive it as a revealed 
truth, but traced to the lawof the dependence of the particular 
on the universal, the first being the organ of the second, as 
the lungs in relation to the atmosphere, the eye to light, 
crystal to fluid, figure to space, and the like. 1822. 
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life of nature and, therefore, In incorporating the 
one extreme becomes the symbol of the other; the 
natural symbol of that higher life of reason, in 
which the "Thole series (kno,,"n to us in our present 
state of being) is perfected, in which, therefore, all 
the subordinate gradations recur, and are re- 
ordained in 'llZOJ'"e abu'ndant honour. 
V e had seen 
each in its o,vn ca8t, and we no"T recognise them 
all as co-existing in...the unity of a higher forn1, the 
crown and completion of the earthly, and the 
mediator of a nelV' and heavenly series.* Thus 


* It may be shown that the plus or universal, ,vhich man 
as the min1.lts or individual finds his correlative pole, can 
only be God. I. This may be proved, exhaustively, that all 
lo"wer universals are already attached to lo'wer particulars. 
II. It may be proved by the necessity of harmonic corre- 
spondence. The principle of personal individuality being 
the transcendent-(that is, the highest species of genus X, 
in which X rises, m07'itlo', at dum ?n07.ituJ' resurrgit, into the 
higher genlltS Y)-the personal principle, I say, being the 
transcendent of all particulars, requires for its correspondent 
opposite the transcendent of all universa]s: and this is God. 
The doctrine of the spirit thus generally conceived, and 
,vithout being matured into any more distinct conceptions by 
revealed Scripture, is the ground of theopathy, religious 
feeling, or devoutness: ,vhile the reason, - as contra- 
distinguished fronl the understanding by logical processes, 
,vithout reference to revelation or to reason sensu eminenti, 
as the belf-subsistent Reason or Logos, and merely considered 
as the endowment of the human will and mind, having 
two definitions accordingly as it is exercised practically 
or intellectually,-is the ground of theology, or religious 
belief. Bot.h are good in thenlsel ves as far as they go, and 
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finally, the vegetable creation, in the simplicity and 
uniforlnity of its internal structure symbolising the 
unity of nature, -while it represents the onlniformity 
of her delegated functions in its external variety 
and nlanifoldness, becomes the record and chronicle 
of her ministerial acts, and inchases the vast un- 
folded volume of the earth ,,-ith the hieroglyphics 
of her history. 
o !-if as the plant to the orient beam, we would 
but open out our minds to that holier light, -which 
" being cOJJzpared witli_ light is found befolre it, 'lnore 
beautiful than the sun, and above all tIle oJ'der of 
staJ'Is," ("Tisdom of Solomon, vii. 29,)-ungenial, 
alien, and adverse to our very nature would appear 
the boastful wisdom which, beginning in France, 
gradually talnpered with the taste and literature 
of all the most civilised nations of Christendom, 


productive-the former-of a sensibility to the beautiful in art 
and nature, of imaginativeness and moral enthusiasm ;-the 
latter-of insight, comprehension, and a philosophic mind. 
They are good in themselves, and the preconditions of the 
better; and therefore these disquisitions would form an 
appropriate conclusion to The Aids to Reflection. For as 
many as are wanting either in leisure or inclination, or belief 
of their o,Vll competency to go further-from the miscel- 
laneom
 to the systelnatic-that volume is a whole, and for 
them the whole work. 'Yhile for others these disquisitions 
form the drawbridge, tho connecting link, between the 
disciplinary and preparatory rules and exercises of reflection, 
and the s)Tstem of faith and philosophy of S. T. C.. 1827. 
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seducing the understanding from its natural 
allegiance, and therewith from all its own lawful 
clain1s, titles, and privileges. It '\\ as l)laced as a 
ward of honour in the courts of faith and reason; 
but it chose to dwell alone, and becan1e a harlot by 
the way-side. The commercial spirit, and the 
ascendancy of the experimental philosophy which 
took place at the close of the seventeenth century, 
though both good and beneficial in their o\Vll kinds, 
combined to foster its corruption. Flattered and 
dazzled by the real or supposed discoveries which 
it had made, the more the understanding was 
enriched, the more did it become debased; till 
science itself put on a selfish and sensual character, 
and immediate utility, in exclusive reference to the 
gratification of the wants and appetites of the 
animal, the vanities and caprices of the social, and 
the ambition of the political, man was iInposed as 
the test of all intellectual po\,ers and pursuits. 
'V orth was degraded into a lazy synonyme of 
value; and value was exclusively attached to the 
interest of the senses. But though the gro'\\
ing 
alienation and self-sufficiency of the understanding 
,vas perceptible at an earlier period, Jet it seenlS 
to haye been about the middle of the last century, 
under the influence of Voltaire, D' Alembert, 
Diderot, say generally of the so-called Encyclo- 
pedists, and alas !-of their crowned proselytes and 
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disciples, Frederick, Joseph, and Catherine,-that 
the human understanding, and this too in its 
narrowest form, "ras tenlpted to throw off all sho,," 
of reverence to the spiritual and even to the moral 
rowers and iInpulses of the soul; and usurping the 
name of reason openly joined the banners of Anti- 
chrIst, at once the pander and the prostitute of 
sensuality, and 'Whether in the cabinet, laboratory, 
the dissecting room, or the brothel, alike busy in 
the schen1es of vice and irreligion. 'Vell and truly 
might it, thus personified in our fancy, have been 
addressed in the words of the evangelical Prophet, 
which I have once before quoted. Tho2/; hast said, 
None seeth me. Tll!/ 'wisdom and tll!! knowledge, it 
hath pe1"verteà thee-and thou hast said in thy heart, 
I a'l7l, and there is none beside 'ìJle. (Isaiah, xlvii. 10.) 
Prurient, bustling, and revolutionary, this French 
wisdom has never more than grazed the surfaces of 
kno,vledge. As political economy, in its zeal for 
the increase of food it habitually overlooked the 
qualities and even the sensations of those that were 
to feed on it. As ethical philosophy, it recognised 
no duties which it could not reduce into debtor and 
creditor accounts on the ledgers of self-love, where 
no coin was sterling which could not be rendered 
into agreeable sensations. And even in its height 
of self-complacency as chemical art, greatly am I 
deceived if it has not from the ver
T . beginning 
G 
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ll1istaken the products of destruction, ca(lavera 
're1'1lt'ln, for the elements of composition: and lnost 
assuredly it has dearly purchased a few brilliant 
inventions at the loss of all COn1lTIunion \yith life 
and the spirit of nature. As the process, such the 
result ;-:1 heartless frivolity alternating ,yith a 
sentinlentality as heartless; an ignorant contempt 
of antiquity; a neglect of 11loral self-discipline; a 
deadening of the religious sense, even in the less 
reflecting forIns of natural piety; a scornful repro- 
bation of all consolations and secret refreshings 
froil1 aho'\e,-and as the caput I)nort'ltu}}
 of hU111an 
natlU"p e\aporated, a French nature of rapacity, 
levity, ferocity, and presulnption. 
J\Ian of understanding, canst thou command the 
stone to lie, canst thou bid the flo\ver bloom, where 
thou hast placed it in thy classification ?-Canst 
thou persuade the living or the inanÏ1nate to stand 
separate even as thou hast separated them ?-And 
do not far l"ather all things spread out before thee 
in glad confusion and heedless interulÏxture, even 
as a lightsome chaos on ,yhicb the Spirit of God is 
moving ?-Do not all press and swell under one 
attraction, and live together in prolniscuous 
harmony, each joyous in its own kind, and in the 
inuuediate neighbuurhood of myriad others that in 
the systenl of thy understanding are distant as the 
poles ?-If to mint and to renlen1ber names delight 
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thee, still arrange and classify and pore and pull to 
pieces, and peep into death to look for life, as 
nlonkies put their hands behind a looking-glass! 
Yet consider in the first sabbath which thou 
imposest on the busy discursion of thought, that 
all this is at best little nlore than a technical 
melllory: that like can only be known by like: 
that as truth is the correlative of being, so is the 
act of being the great organ of truth: that in 
natural no less than in moral science, quantuln 
8UlnU8, 8CZ1nU8. 
Thnt which 'we find in ourselves is (gJ'Iaclu 
mutato) the substance and the life of all our 
knov.-ledge. Without this latent presence of the 
, I aln,' all modes of existence in the external world 
would flit before us as colored shadu\ys, with no 
greater depth, root, or fixture, than the image of a 
rock hath in a gliding streanl or the rainbow on a 
fast-sailing rain-storm. The human mind is the 
cOlnpass, in' which the laws and actuations of all 
outward essences are revealed as the dips and 
declinations. (The application of geometry to the 
forces and lllovenlents of the material world is both 
proof and instance.) The fact, therefore, that the 
mind of man in its own prÏ1nary and constituent 
forms represents the laws of nature, is a mystery 
'\\-hich of itself should suffice to nlake us religious: 
for it is a problem of which God i
' the only 
02 
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solution, God, the one before all, and of all, and 
through all I-True natural philosophy is comprised 
in the study of the science and language of symbols. 
The power delegated to nature is all in every part: 
and by a sYInbol I mean, not a metaphor or allegory 
or any other figure of speech or form of fancy, but 
an actual and essential part of that, the whole 
of which it represents. Thus our Lord speaks 
symbolically when he says that tIle eye is tlte light 
of the body. The genuine naturalist is dramatic 
poet in his own line: and such as our myriad- 
minded Shakspeare is, compared with the Racines 
and l\Ietastasios, such and by a sinlilar process of 
self-transformation would the man be, compared 
with the doctors of the mechanic school, who should 
construct his physiology on the heaven-descended, 
Know Thyself. 
Even the visions of tIle nigllt speak to us of 
powers within us that are not dreamt of in their 
day-dream of philosophy. The dreams, which we 
most often remember, are produced by the nascent 
sensations and inward 'lnotiunculæ (the fluxions) of 
the waking state. Hence, too, they are more 
capable of being remembered, because passing 
more gradually into our waking thoughts they are 
more likely to associate "Tith our first perceptions 
after sleep. Accordingly, when the nervous system 
is approaching to the waking state, a sort of under- 
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consciousness blends with our dreams, that in a}] 
we imagine as seen or heard our o,,"n self is the 
ventriloquist, and moves the slides in the magic- 
lantern. '\V e dream about things. 
But there are few persons of tender feelings and 
reflecting habits, who have not, more or less often 
in the course of their lives, experienced dreams of 
a very different kind, and during the profoundest 
sleep that is compatible ,,'"Ïth after-recollection,- 
states, of which it ,,"ould scarcely be too bold to 
say that we dream the things themselves; so exact, 
minute, and vivid beyond all power of ordinary 
memory is the portraiture, so marvellously perfect 
is our brief IJneteíJlpsychosis into the very being, as 
it were, of the person who seelns to address us. 
The dullest wight is at times a Shakspeare in his 
dreams. Not only may we expect that men of 
strong religious feelings, but little religious know- 
ledge, will occasionally be tempted to regard such 
occurrences as supernatural visitations; but it 
ought not to surprise us, if such dreams should 
sometimes be confirmed by the event, as though 
they had actually possessed a character of divi- 
nation. For who shall decide, how far a perfect 
reminiscence of past experiences, (of many perhaps 
that had escaped our reflex consciousness at the 
tinle )-who shall determine, to what extent this 
reproductive ÎInagination, unsophisticated by the 
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"ill, and undistracted by intrusions from the senses, 
111ar or may not be concentered and sublÏ1ned into 
fore
åght and presentiment? - There would be 
nothing herein either to foster superstition on the 
one hand, or to justify contemptuolls disbelief on 
the other. Incredulity is but credulity seen from 
behind, bo,ving and nodding assent to the habitual 
and the fashionable. 
To the touch (or feeling) belongs the proximate; 
to the eye the distant. Now little as I might be 
disposed to believe, I should be still less inclined 
to ridicule, the conjecture that in the recesses of 
our nature, find undeveloped, there might exist an 
inner sense, (and therefore appertaining wholly to 
tinle,)-a sense hitherto without a name, which as 
a higher third combined and potentially included 
both the former. Thus gra-ritation combines and 
includes the powers of attraction and repulsion, 
,vhich are the constituents of matter, as distin- 
guished from body. And thus, not as a compound, 
but as a higher third, it realises matter (of itself 
ens fluxion ale et p1l'æjlztu?n) and constitutes it body. 
N ow suppose that this nameless inner sense stood 
to the relations of time as the power of gravitation 
to those of space? A p')"iori, a presence to the 
future is not more mysterious or transcendant than 
a presence to the distant, than a po,\yer equally 
imlnedÏate to the most relnote objects, as it is to 
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the central nlass of its own body, toward "hich it 
seems, as it were, enchanting them: for instance, 
the gravity in the SUll and moon to the spring tides 
of our ocean. The true reply to such an ll!lpotllesis 
"ould be, that as there is nothing to be said against 
its possibility, there is, likewise, nothing to be urged 
for its reality; and that the facts may be rationally 
eXplained without it. 
It has been asked why knowing nlyself to b
 the 
object of personal slander, (slander as unpro\oked 
as it is groillldless, unless acts of kindne
s are 
provocation,) I furnish this nlaterial for it by 
pleading in palliation' of so chilnerical a fancy. 
'Vith that half-playful sadness, which at once sighs 
and slniles, I answered: ,,,,hy not for that very 
reason ?-namely, in order that IllY calumniator 
nright have, if not a Inaterial, yet some basis for 
the poison-gas of his invention to conlbine with ?- 
But no,-pure falsehood is often for the tÎ1ne the 
1110st effective; for how can a Ulan confute what he 
can only contradict ?-Our opinions and princil)les 
cannot prove an alibi. Think only '\\-hat )
our 
feelings would be if you heard a wretch deliberately 
perjure hiulself in support of an infalllous accusa- 
tion, so rell10te from all fact, so smooth and 
hOll1ogeneous in its untruth, such a round Robin 
of nlere lies, that you knew not which to begin 
with ?- What cOlùd you do, but look round V\ ith 
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horror and astonishment, pleading silently to 
human nature itself,-and perhaps (as hath really 
been the case with me) forget both the slanderer 
and his slander in the anguish inflicted by the 
passiveness of your lnany professed friends, ,,
hose 
characters you had ever been as eager to clear froll1 
the lea
t stain of reproach as if a coal of fire had 
been on your own skin ?-But enough of this 
which would not have occurred to TIle at all, at this 
time, had it not been thus suggested. 
The feeling, which in point of fact chiefly 
influenced me in the preceding half apology for the 
supposition of a divining power in the hUlllan mind, 
arose out of the conviction that an age or nation 
may beconle free fronl certain prejudices, beliefs, 
and superstitious practices in t,,-o ways. It may 
have really risen above thell1; or it lnay have fallen 
below then1, and becollle too bad for their con- 
tinuance. The rustic would have little reason to 
thank the philosopher who should give hiln true 
conceptions of ghosts, omens, drean1s, and presenti- 
ments at the price of abandoning his faith in 
Providence and in the continued existence of his 
fellow-creatures after their death. The teeth of 
the old serpent sowed by the Cadlnuses of French 
literature under Jjouis XV. produced a plenteous 
crop of such philosophers and truth-trunlpeters in 
the reign of his ill-fated successor. They taught 
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Inany facts, historical, political, pbysiological, and 
ecclesiastical, diffusing their notions so widely that 
tbe very-ladies and hair-dressers of Paris becalIle 
fluent encyclopedists; and the sole price, which 
their scholars paid for these treasures of new light, 
,vas to believe Christianity an imposture, the 
Scriptures a forgery, the worship of God super- 
stition, hell a fable, heaven a drealll, our life without 
providence, and our death ,vithout hope. What 
can be conceived nlore natural than the result, that 
self-acknuw ledged beasts should first act, and next 
suffer thenu,elves to be treated, as beasts. 
Thank heaven !-not"ithstanding the attell1pts 
of Thonlas Payne and hi
 conlpeers, it is not so bad 
\nth us. Open infidelity has ceased to be a nleans 
even of gratifying vanity: for the leaders of the 
gang the111selves turned apostates to Sata.n, as soon 
as the nUll1ber of their proselytes became so large 
that atheis111 ceased to give distinction. Kay, it 
became a 111ark of original thinking to defend the 
Creed and the Ten Conullanmllents: so the strong 
n1Ïnds veered round, and religion came again into 
fashion. But still I exceedingly doubt, whether 
the superannuation of sundry superstitious fancies 
be the result of any real diffusion of sound thinking 
in the nation at large. For instance, there is now 
no call for a Picus l\Iirandlùa to write seven books 
against astrology. It might seem, indeed, that a 
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single fact like that of the loss of Ken1pellfeldt and 
his crew, or the explosion of the ship L' Orient, 
would prove to the COffi1110n sense of the IllOSt 
ignorant, that even if astrology could be true, the 
astrologers IllUst be false: for if such a science 
were possible it could be a science only for gods. 
Yet Eraslllus, the prince of sound comn10n sense, 
is known to have disapproved of his friend's 
hardihood, and did. not himself 'Venture beyond 
scepticism: and the i1l11110rtal Newton, to whom 
lllore than to any other hU111an being Europe o,,"es 
the purification of its general notions concerning 
the hea'Venly bodies, studied astrology with ll1uch 
earnestness and did not reject it till he had dell10n- 
strated the falsehood of all its pretended grounds 
and principles. The exit of two or three super- 
stitions is no lllore a proof of the entry of good 
sense, than the strangling of a despot at Algiers 
or Constantinople is a sYlnptom of freedom. If 
therefore not the mere disbelief, but the grounds 
of such disbelief ll1ust decide the question of our 
superior illumination, I confess that I cOlùd not 
frolll IllY own observations on the books and con- 
versation of the age yote for the affirmative without 
llluch hesitation. As ll1any errors are despised by 
ll1en from ignorancE, as from knowledge. '\Vhether 
that be not the case with regard to divination, is a 
query that rises in Iny lllind (notwithstanding IllY 
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fullest conviction of the non-existence of such, a 
power) as often as I read the names of the great 
statesluen and philosophers, "hich Cicero enume- 
rates in the introductory paragraphs of his work 
de IJivinatione.-Soc1'ates, ol7znesque Soc1'atici, * * * 
jJlltrinÛsque locis graL'is auctor IJenzocritus, * * '* 
C}"at
)pu8que, finniliaris noste)'., que}}'/; ego pal"e1n 
su,J}lJnis PeriJ.Jateticis ;"udico, * * * * præsensioneJn 
rerUJn futurarllJn c01Jljyrobrrrunt. * Of all the theistic 
philosophers, Xenophanes was the only one ,,
ho 
,,"holly r
jected it. A Stoicis degeJler{n
it Panætius, 
nee tan-zen aUSltS est negare vÍ1n esse divinandi, sed 
dubitare se dixit.t K or was this a mere outward 
assent to the opinions of the State. l\Iany of then1 
subjected the question to the most exquisite argu- 
lnents, and supported the affirnlative not 111erely by 
experience, but (especially the Stoics, who of all 
the sects Dl0st cultiyated psychology) by a nlinute 
analysis of human nature and its faculties: ,,-hile 
on the nlind of Cicero himself (as on that of 
Plato with regard to a state of retribution after 
death) the uni\ersality of the faith in all times 
and countries appears to have made the deepest 
impression. Gente}}'/; quide1n ,)lullaJ}l video, neque 
taHlt lut1nana}}'t atque doctaJn, neque tau't i17l1JlanenlJ 
tamfJue bar
ara7Jl, quæ '}lon significari jutu'pa, et à 
quibusdaln intelligi prædiciqzte posse censeat.t 


* L. I. s. 2.-Ed. 


t lb.-Eel. 


t L. J.. s. I.-Ed. 
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I fear that the decrease in our feelings of 
reverence to"\vards mankind at large, and our 
increasing aversion to every opinion not grounded 
in some appeal to the senses, have a larger share 
in this our elnancipation froln the prejudices of 
Socrates and Cicero, than reflection, insight, or a 
fair collation of the facts and arguments. For 
myself: I "rould much rather see the English 
people at large believe somewhat too much than 
merely just enøugh, if the latter is to be produced, 
or Inust be accon1panied, by a contempt or neglect 
of the faith and intellect of their forefathers. For 
not to say, what yet is lnost certain, that a people 
cannot believe just enough, and that there are 
errors which no wise lnan will treat ",vith rudeness, 
while there is a probability that they 1nay be the 
refraction of SOll1e great truth as yet below the 
horizon; it remains most worthy of our serious 
con!3ideration, ,,"hether a fancied superiority to their 
ancestors' intellects nlust not be speedily followed in 
the poplùar mind by disrespect for their ancestors' 
institutions. Assuredly it is not easy to place any 
confidence in a fornl of Church or State, of the 
founders of which we have been taught to believe 
that their philosophy was jargon, and their feelings 
and notions rank superstition. Yet are we never 
to grow wiser ?-Are \ve to be credulous by birth- 
right, and take ghosts, omens, visions, and "Titch- 
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craft, as an heir-looin ?-God forbid. A distinction 
must be made, and such a one as shall be equally 
availing and profitable to men of all ranks. Is 
this practicable ?- Y es I-it exists. It is found in 
the study of the Old and New Testament, if only 
it be combined with a spiritual partaking of the 
Redeemer's Blood, of ,,
hich, mysterious as the 
symbol may be, the sacramental 'Vine is no mere 
or arbitrary 'lnelnento. This is the only certain, 
and this is the universal, preventive of all debasing 
superstitions; this is the true IIæmony (aTJLa, blood, 
o7.vo
, wine) which our J\Iilton has beautifully 
allegorised in a passage strangely overlooked by 
all his COIDlnentators. Bear in mind, reader! the 
character of a militant Christian, and the results 
(in this life and in the next) of the Redemption by 
the Blood of Christ; and so peruse the passage :- 


Amongst the rest a small unsightly root, 
But of divine effect, he culled me out: 
The leaf ,vas darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another country, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil ! 
Unknown and like esteem'd, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 
And yet more med' cinal is it than that 
Ioly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave. 
He called it Hærílony and gave it me, 
And bade me keep it as of sO"vran use 
'Gainst all enchantments, milde,v, blast, or damp, 
Or ghastly furies' apparition. CO:\IUS. 
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These lines might be elnployed as an alllulet 
against delusions: for the man, who is indeed a 
Christian, will as little think of il1forIl1ing himself 
concerning the future by dreams or presentiments, 
as of looking for a distant object at broad noon-day 
with a lighted taper in his hand. 
But whatever of good and intellectual our nature 
worketh in us, it is our appointed task to render 
gradually our O\Vll ,york. For all things that 
surround us, and all things that happen unto us, 
have (each doubtless its own providential purpose, 
but) all one COlnmon final cause: nalllely, the 
increase of consciousness in such wise that \vhatever 
part of the terra incognita of our nature the 
increased consciousness discovers, our "ill may 
conquer and bring into subjection to itself under 
the sovereignty of reason. 
The leading differences between mechanic and 
vital philo
ophy 11lay all be drawn from one point: 
nanlely, that the former delnanding for every mode 
and act of existence real or possible visibility, knows 
only of distance and nearness, composition (or 
rather juxta-position) and decolnposition, in short 
the relations of unproductive' particles to each 
other; so that in every instance the result is the 
exact SUlll of the COlllpOnellt quantities, as in arith- 
metical addition. This is the philosophy of death, 
and only of a dead nature can it hold good. In 
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life, much 1110re in spirit, and In a living and 
spiritual philo
opby, the t'\\-o cOll1ponent counter- 
powers actually interpenetrate each other, and 
generate a higher third, including both the former, 
ita taJnen ut sit alia et 1JlaJor. 
To apply this to the subject of this present 
comment. The elelllents (the factors, as it were) 
of religion are reason and understanding. If the 
composition stopped in itself, an understanding 
thus rationalised ,would lead to the admission of 
the general doctrines of natural religion, the belief 
of a God, and of immortality; and probably to an 
acquiescence in the history and ethics of the 
Gospel. But still it 
-ould be a speculatiye faith, 
and in the nature of a theory; as if the lllain 
object of religion were to solve difficulties for the 
satisfaction of the intellect. N ow this state of 
lllind, 'Which alas! is the state of too In any among 
our self-entitled rational religionists, is a 111ere 
balance or comproll1ise of the two powers, not that 
living and generative interpenetration of both ,\\"hich 
would give being to essential religion, - to the 
religion at the birth of "\vhich we treceive the sjJirit 
of adolJtion, -whereby we cry Abba, Father; tlte 8,pirit 
itself bearing Iwitness 
vitlt our sjJirit, that 'loe are tlte 
clÛldren of God. (ROllI. viii. 15, 16.) In religion 
there is no abstraction. To the unity and infinity 
of the Divine :Nature, of which it is the partaker, 
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it adds the fulness, and to the fulness, the grace 
and the creatiye overflo"ing. That which intui- 
tively it at once beholds find adores, praying always, 
and rejoicing alwrays-that doth it tend to become. 
In all things and in each thing-for the Aln1ighty 
Goodness doth not create generalities or abide in 
abstractions-in each, the meanest, object it bears 
witness to a mystery of infinite solution. Thus 
beliolding as in a glass tlie glol"!J of tlie Lord, it is 
changed into tlze scone inlage frou'/; glolry to glory. 
(2 Cor. iii. 18.) For as it is born and not made, 
so must it grO"w". As it is the Ï1nage or symbol of 
its great object, by the organ of this snnilitude, as 
by an eye, it seeth that saIne in13ge throughout the 
creation; and fronl the saIne cause sYlnpathiseth 
,,-ith all creation in its groans to be redeemed. 
Fo'l' 
ce know tllat tIle 
()lzole creation groaneth and 
travailetl
 ,in earnest expectation (Rom. viii. 20-23) 
of a renewal of its forfeited po',er, the power, 
nanlel y, of retiring into that inlage, ",-hich is its 
substantial forIll and true life, from the vanity of 
self, which then only is when for itself it hath 
ceased to be. Even so doth religion finitely express 
the unity of the infinite Spirit by being a total act 
of the SOlÙ. And even so doth it represent his 
fullness by its 'lepth, by its substantiality, and by 
an all- pervading vital warmth which - relaxing 
the rigid, consolidating the dissolute, and giving 
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cohesion to that which is about to sink down and 
fall abroad, as into the dust and crumble of the 
grave-is a life within life, evermore organising the 
soul anew. 
K or doth it express the fulness only of the 
Spirit. It likewise represents his overflowing by 
its communicativeness, budding and blossoming 
forth in all earnestness of persuasion, and in all 
words of sound doctrine: while, like the citron in 
a genial soil and climate, it bears a golden fruitage 
of good-works at the same time, the example waxing 
in contact with the exhortation, as the ripe orange 
beside the opening orange-flower. Yea, even his 
creativeness doth it shadow out by its own powers 
of impregnation and production, (being suck a one 
as Paul the aged, and also a prisone1. for Jesus 
Ghrist, who begat to a lively hope his son OneSi1JlUS 
-in his bonJs) regenerating in and through the Spirit 
the slaves of corruption, and fugitives from a far 
greater and harder master than Philemon. The 
love of God, and therefore God himself who is love, 
religion strives to express by love, and measures its 
growth by the increase and activity of its love. 
For Christian love is the last and divinest birth, 
the harmony, unity, and god-like transfiguration of 
all the vital, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
powers. Now it manifests itself as the sparkling 
and ebullient spring of well-doing in giff-s and in 
B 
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labours; and now as a silent fountain of patience 
and long-suffering, the fulness of which no hatred 
or persecution can exhaust or diminish; a more 
than conqueror in the persuasion, tltat neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor p'rincipalities, nor pou;ers, 
IliO}," things lJre8ent, nor things to corne, nor height, 
n01" depth, nor an!! other creature, slzall be able to 
separate it fron
 the love of God, which is in Cltrist 
Jesus the Lord. (ROITI. viii. 38, 39.) 
From God's love through his Son, crucified for 
us froIll the beginning of the world, religion begins: 
and in love to,vards God and the creatures of God 
it hath its end and conlpletion. 0, ho,v heaven- 
like it is to sit 3lllong brethren at the feet of a 
minister ,vho speaks under the influence of love 
and is heard under the same influence! F or all 
abiding and spiritual knowledge, infused into a 
grateful and affectionate fellow Christian, is as the 
child of the 11lind that infuses it. The delight 
which he gives he receives; and in that bright and 
liberal hour the gladdened preacher can scarce 
gather the ripe produce of to-day without dis- 
covering and looking forward to the green fruits 
and embryons, the heritage and reversionary 
-ealth 
of the days to come; till he bursts forth in prayer 
and thanksgiving-The harvest t'j'ul!! is plenteous, 
but the labourers few. 0 graciouò. Lord of tlte 
hqrvest, send fort!/; labolt'l'ers into th!J ltarvest! Tlte're 
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is no difference bctu'een the Jew and tlte Greel.:. 
TIlOlt, Lorel over all, art riel" to all tllat call 'lpon 
thee. But how shall they call on ltÙn in 
()hom they 
have not believed? and how sllall they believe in hi)}t 
of wlto)}/; tlley have not lleard? and how shall they 
hear without a plreacller? and Itow sllall they preach 
e"reept they be sent? .And oIl how beautiful lpon 
the mountains alre the feet of hint that bringeth good 
tidings, that publishetlt peace, tllat brillgeth. glad 
tidings of good tlÛngs, that publisheth salvation; that 
saitl" unto tIle c{pti
'e soul, Tlty God 'reignetlt ! God 
1Jlanifested in tIle flesl!J hatlt 'redeemed thee! 0 Lord 
of the harvest, send fOlrth labourers into thy ha'l'L'est. 
Join with me, reader! in the fervent prayer that 
we may seek ,,
ithin us what we can never find 
elsewhere, that we nlay find w"ithin us what no 
words can put there, that one 'only true religion, 
which elevateth knowiug into being, \vhich is at 
once the science of being, and the being and the 
life of all genuine science. 


(C.) 
Not without great hesitation should I express a 
suspicion concerning the genuinene:5s of any the least 
important passage in the K e\v Testament, unless I 
could adduce the most conclusive evidence from 
the earliest manuscripts and commentators, in sup- 
port of its interpolation: well knowing that such 
H 2 
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permission has already opened a door to the most 
fearful license. It is, indeed, in its consequences, 
no less than an assumed right of picking and 
chusing our religion out of the Scriptures. Most 
assuredly I would never hazard a sugge:stion of this 
kind in any instance in ,vhich the retention or the 
omission of the words could make the slightest 
difference with regard to fact, miracle, or precept. 
Still less would 'I start the question, where the 
hypothesis of their interpolation could be wrested 
to the discountenancing of any article of doctrine 
concernin g which dissension existed: no, not 
though the doubt or disbelief of the doctrine had 
been confined to those, whose faith few but them- 
selves would honour with the name of Christianity ; 
however reluctant we might be, both from the 
courtesies of social life and the nobler charities of 
humility, to withhold from the persons themselves 
the title of Christians. 
But as there is nothing in l\Iatthew xii. 40, which 
would filll within this general rule, I dare permit 
myself to propose the query, whether there does 
not exist internal evidence of its being a gloss of 
some unlearned, though pious, Christian of the first 
century, which has slipt into the text r The 
following are my reasons. 1. It is at all events a 
comment on the words of our Saviour, and no part 
of his speech. 2. It interrupts the course and 
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breaks do
"n the application of our Lord's argument, 
as addressed to men who froIn their un,,"illingness 
to sacrifice their vain traditions, gainful hypocrisy, 
and pride both of heart and of demeanour, deInanded 
a ll1iracle for the confirmation of moral truths that 
nlust have borne Tritness to their own divinity in 
the conscience8 of all who had not rendered them- 
selves conscience-proof. 3. The text strictly taken 
is irreconcilable with the fact as it is after"ards 
related, and as it is universally accepted. I at least 
remember no calculation of time, according to which 
the interspace from Friday evening to the earliest 
dawn of Sunday morning, could be represented as 
three days and three nights. As three days our 
Saviour hiulself speaks of it (John ii. 19), and so 
it would be described in COlnman l:1nguage as well 
as according to the use of the Jews; but I can find 
no other part of Scripture which authorises the 
phrase of three nights. This gloss is not found 
either in the repetition of the circumstance by 
)latthew hiInself (xvi. 4), nor in 1\Iark (yiii. 12), 
nor in Luke (xii. 54). J\Iark's narration doth indeed 
most strikingly confirm Iny second reason, drawn 
from the purpose of our Saviour's argument: for 
the allu8ion to the prophet Jonas is omitted alto- 
gether, and the refusal therefore rests on the 
depravity of the app1icants, as proved by the 
'wantonness of the application itself. All sIgns 
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must have been useless to such men as long as the 
great sign of the tilnes, the call to repentance, 
remained without effect. 4.. The gloss corresponds 
with the knov,rn fondness of the earlier J'ewish 
converts, and indeed of the Christians in general of 
the :first century, to bring out in detail and into 
exact square every accon11nodation of the Old 
Testament, '\vhich they either found in the Gospels, 
or made for thelllselyes. It is too notorious into 
what strange fancies (not always at safe distance 
from dangerou
 errors), the oldest uninspired 
writers of the Christian Church ,\yere seduced by this 
passion of transmuting ".ithout Scriptural authority 
incidents, nalnes,' and even Inere sounds of the 
Hebre\v Scriptures, into Evangelical types and 
correspondencies. . 
An additional reason Inay perhaps occur to those 
who alone would be qualified to appreciate its 
force: nan1ely, to Biblical scholars failliliar with 
the opinions and arguments of sundry doctors, 
Rabbinical as ,,-ell as Christian, respecting the :first 
and second chapter of Jonah. 


(D.) 
In all ages of the Christian Church, and in the 
later period of the J e"ish (that is, as soon as 
from their acquaintance first ,,'ith the Oriental, 
and afterwards ,,'ith the Greek, philosophy the 
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precursory and preparative influences of the Gospel 
began to work), there have existed individuals 
(Laodiceans in spirit, minims in faith, an.d nomi- 
nalists in philosophy) who lnistake outlines for 
substance, and distinct images for clear conceptions; 
with whom therefore not to be a thing is the same 
us not to be at all. The contempt in which such 
persons hold the works and doctrines of all theo- 
logians before Grotins, and of all philosophers 
before Locke and H artleJ (at least before Bacon 
and Hobbes) is not accidental, nor yet altogether 
owing to that epidemic of a proud ignorancp 
occasioned by a diffused sciolism, '\vhich gave a 
sickly and hectic showiness to the latter half of the 
last century. It is a real instinct of self-defence 
acting offensiyely by anticipation. For the authority 
of all the greatest names of antiquitr is full and 
decisi,e against them; and man, by the very 
nature of his birth and gro,,-th, is so much the 
creature of authority, that there is no way of 
effectually resisting it, but by undern1ining thp 
reverence for the past in toto. Thus, the J e,,-ish 
Prophpts have, forsooth, a certain degree of anti- 
quarian value, as being the only specimens extant 
of the oracles of a barbarous tribe: the E\angelists 
are to be interpreted ,rith a due allowance for their 
superstitions prejudices concerning evil spirits, and 
St. Paul never suffers them to forget th.at he had 
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been brought up at the feet of a J e\yish Rabbi! 
The Greeks indeed were a fine people in works of 
taste; but as to their philosophers-the writings 
of Plato are snloke and flash from the witch's 
cauldron of a disturbed Ï1nagination :-A.ristotle's 
works a quickset hedge of fruitless and thorny 
distinctions; and all the philosophers before Plato 
and Aristotle fablers and allego.risers! 
But these men. have had their day: and there 
are signs of the times clearly announcing that that 
day is verging to its close. Even now there are 
not a few, on whose convictions it váll not be 
uninfluencive to know, that th
 power, by,,"hich 
Inen are led to the truth of things, instead of the 
appearances, was deelned and entitled the living 
and substantial Word of God by the soundest of 
the Hebrew Doctors; that the eldest and most 
profound of the Greek philosophers demanded 
as:sent to their doctrine, Inainly as uOq>ía eEorrapáðoTo
, 
that is, a traditionary wisdom that had its origin 
in inspiration; that these men referred the same 
power to the 'If'Vp ùfíCúJOV vrrò ðLOLKOVVTor A&yov; and 
that they were scarcely less express than their 
scholar Philo J udæus, in their affirmations of the 
Logos, as no mere attribute or quality, no lllode of 
abstraction, no þersonification, but literally and 
mysteriously ]JellS alter et idenz. 
'Vhen education has disciplined the minds of our 
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gentry for austerer study; "Then educated men 
shall be ashalned to look abroad for truths that can 
be only found 'Within; 'Within themselves they will 
discover, intuitively will they discover, the distinc- 
tions between the light that lightetlt every 1uan that 
cometl" into the Iworld,. and the understanding, 
,vhich fornls the pecitl ill}}t of each nlan, as different 
in extent and value from another man's under- 
standing, as his estate nlay be from his neighbour's 
estate. The words of St. John, i. 7 -12, are in 
their whole extent interpretable of the understand- 
ing, which derives its rank and mode of being in 
the human race (that is, as far as it may be con- 
trasted with the instinct of the dog or elephant, 
in all, which constitutes it human understanding) 
from the universal light. This light, therefore, 
comes as to its o,vn. Being rejected, it leaves the 
understanding to a world of dreams and darkness: 
for in it alone is life and the life is the light of 1Jlen. 
'\""hat then but apparitions can relnain to a philo- 
sophy, ,,-hich strikes death through all things visible 
and invisible; satisfies itself then only ,,
hen it can 
explain those abstractions of the out"
ard senses, 
which by an unconscious irony it nalnes indiffer- 
ently facts and phæno111ena, mechanically-that is, 
by the laws of death; and brands with the nrtlne 
of mysticisnl every solution grounded in life, or the 
po,vers and intuitions of life? 
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On the other hand, if the light be received by 
faith, to such understandings it delegates the 
privilege (;'
ovuíav) to become sons of God, expand- 
ing ,vhile it elevates, even as the bealns of the sun 
incorporate with the mist, and Inake its natural 
darkness and earthly nature the bearer and inter- 
preter of their own glory-. 'Eàv JL
 7TLUTfVUT}Tf, OU 


, "'" 
JLl} UV lJl}Tf . 
The very same truth is found in a fragment of 
the Ephesian Ileraclitus, preserved by Sto bæns. 
....,\ I ,\' , 'f' e '''''' l:. '" , 

vv voce /\eYOVTa
 L(]'XVpL
fU aL XPl} Tce çVVce 7TUVTWV. 
'A. " c, e " C \ r \ "' e I 
Tpf'jJOVTUL yap 7TaVTf
 01, av PW7TLVUL VûOL VITO flJO
 TOV UOV 
(Aóyov.) KpUTfî yàp TOUOVTOV ÓKÓUOV ;,etÀ.fL, Kuì ;'
apKfÍ 
7TâuL Kat 'lTfptyívfTat. *-To discourse rationally (if ,,-e 
,,-auld render the discursive understanding discourse 
of reason) it behores us to derive strength from 
that ,vhich is COlnn1on to all Inen (the light t/tat 
lightetlt every 1nan). For all human understandings 
are nourished by the one Divine "r ord, whose 
po,,"er is commensurate with his will, and is suffi- 
cient for all and overfloweth (shineth in daJ"kness
 
and 'is not contained therein, OJ" con1prehended by the 
darkness). 
This "as Heraclitus, whose book is nearly six 
hundred years older than the Gospel of St. J Oh11, 
and who was proverbially entitled the Dark (ó 
UKOTELVDS-.) But it ,vas a darkness which Socrates 
*' Serm. IlL-Ed. 
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would not condemn,. and "hich 'Would probably 
appear to enlightened Christians the darkness of 
prophecy, had the "ork, "hich he hid in the temple, 
been preserved to us. But obscurity is a "ord of 
nlany meanings. It may be in the subject; it lllay 
ùe in the author; or it Dlay be in the reader ;-and 
this again lllay originate in the state of the reader's 
heart; or in that of his capacity; or in his tenlper ; 
or in his accidental associations. T,yo kinds are 
especially pointed out by the divine Plato in his 
Sophistes. The beauty of the original is beyond 
my reach. On my anxiety to gi\e the fulness of 
the thought, I must ground my excuse for con- 
struing rather than translating. The fidelity of 
the version may ,,-ell atone for its harshness in a 
"' 
passage that deserves a llleditation beyond the 
ministry of 'Words, even the words of Plato hilllself, 
though in them, or no 1vhere, are to be heard the 
sweet sounds, that issued from the head of l\Ielnnon 
at the touch of light.-" One thing is the hardness 
to be understood of the sophist, another that of 
the philosopher. The forn1er retreating into the 
obscurity of that which hath not true being, (TOU p.
 


* Diogenes Laertius has preserved the characteristic 
criticism of Socrates. <<Þau2 ö 1 EvpL7ríö1W aVTcp öóllTa TOU 
' H \," 
 e T ' Ö .... \ Ö \ , " \ 
paK,\.f:LTOV uV'Y"Ypap.p.a, EpEU CY.L, L OKEl.; TOil E cþallaL, A P.EII 
O'vlI1]Ka, 1-'Ellllaîa.. OÎp.a.L ö
, Kal &. p.
 UVII1]Ka' 7r^
V L1VÀ.[ov 1-'É 
TLIIOS öeÎTaL KOÀ.VP.ß7J70V. II. Y. 7.-Ed. 
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ÖVTO
) and by long intercourse accustomed to the 
same, is hard to be known on account of the dusk- 
ness of the place. But the philosopher by con- 
templation of pure reason evermore approximating 
to the idea of true being (rov ÖVTO
) is by no lneans 
easy to be seen on account of the splendour of that 
region. For the intellectual eyes of the nlany flit, 
and are incapable of looking fixedly toward the 
God-like." '* 
There are, I am aware, persons ,rho willingly 
adn1Ît, that not in articles of faith alone, but in the 
heights of geo1l1etry, and even in the necessary first 
principles of natural philosophy, there exist truths 
of apodictic force in reason, ",-hich the mere under- 
standing strives in vain to c0111prehend. Take, as 
an instance, the descending series of infinites in 
every finite, a position ,,-hich involves a contradiction 


* The passage j s :- 
EE. Tòv fJ.
V õq cþLÀÓlTOcþov iv TOLOùrcp TLvl T67rcp Kal vvv Kal 

 ." , \ /". 
 '51- 
, Ò ' 
 \ 
E7rELTa aJ/Evp7]lTOP.EV, Eav 
rJTWP.E'!.I, tuELlI P.EJI xaÀE7r v Evapyws Ka
 
TOVTOV, ËTEpOV p.rw TPÓ7rOV 1} TE TOV lTOcþtlTTOV xaÀE7rÓT7]S 1} TE 
, 
TOVTOV. 
SEAl. TIws ; 
- E t o ' ., 
 
 , ." ..., 
 Ó 
:::.. P.EV a7rOuLupalTKWV EtS T7]V TOV p.7] OVTOS tTKOTELV T7]Ta, 
TPLßfi 7rpOlTa7rTóp.evos aùT1JS, Õtd. TÒ crKOTELVÒV TOV TÓ7rOV 
Ka'TaVO
lTat xaÀE7rÓs. 1} î'áp; 
eEAI. 
EOLICEV 
EE. to õÉ î'E cþt}.. $lTocþos, T?l TOV lJvTOS à.El 
td. ÀOî'ttTp.wv 
7rpÓcrKElp.EVOS lôÉq., Õlà. TÒ Àap.7rpbv a{; Tl}S xcfJpas olÆap.ws EÙ7rET1]S 
òcþ81}vat. Tà î'àp Tl}S TWV 7roÀÀwv 
uXl}S ðp.p.aTa KapTEpEw 7rpÒS 
'TÒ 8ewv Ò.cþopwvTa à.
-úvaTa. s. 84.-Ed. 
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for the understanding, yet follows demonstrably 
from the very definition of body, as that "\vhich fills 
a space. }-'or ,,
herever there is a space filled, there 
must be an extension to be divided. 'Vhen, there- 
fore, maxims generalised from appearances (phæ- 
,1t0171ena) are applied to substances; when rlùes, 
abstracted or deduced from forms in time and 
space, are used as ll1easures of spiritual being, yea 
even of the Divine Nature which cannot be com- 
pared or classed; (For '}Jl!J thoughts are not YOltr 
thoughts, neither are your ways 'I1lY ways, saitlt the 
Lord. Isaiah, Iv. 8)-such professors cannot but 
protest against the ,,-hole process, as grounded on 
a gross metabasis Eì
 åÀÀo 'Y;710
. Yet still they are 
disposed to tolerate it as a sort of sanative counter- 
excitement, that holds in check the more dangerous 
disease of l\Iethodism. But I more than doubt of 
both the positions. I do not think l\Iethodism, 
Calvinistic or Wesleyan, the more dangerous 
disease; and even if it were, I should deny that it 
is at all likely to be cOlmteracted by the rational 
Christianity of our modern Alogi (Àó}'o
 '1l'íUTECiJ
 
t1Ào'Yo
!) who, mistaking unity for sameness, have 
been pleased by a misnomer not less contradictory 
to their own tenets than intolerant to those of 
Christians in general, to entitle themselves U ni- 
tarians. The two contagions attack each a wholly 
different class of minds and tempers, 
nd each 
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tends to produce and justify the other, accordingly 
as the predisposition of the patient may chance to 
be. If fanaticism be as a fire in the flooring of the 
Church, the idolisnl of the unspiritualised under- 
standing is the dry rot in its beanls and timbers. 
YßPLV XP
 ußevvvfLv p-âÀÀov 
 7fvpKctthv, says Hera- 
clitus.* It is not the 
ert of Unit.arian Dissenters, 
but the spirit of Unitarianism in the members of 
the Church that alarlns me. To what open re- 
v';lil1gs, and to what whispered slanders, I subject 
my name by this public avo,val, I well know: 
, , "';"'A.. f " , A.. 
a1Tt.(TTOV
 yap T(,lla
 ELl/aL E1TLUTV'YúJV HpaKl\fLTu
, 'YTJutV, 
') ^ " , , 
t t ,. " À ' , , ,., 
UKovO"aL OVK f.1TLO"TaJ1ÆllOV
 ovu E L1TELV' a^ a Kat., /(VVE
 Cù
, 

 '''r 
 
 , , 
fJaV
OVULV OV av P-'7 YLJlúJO"KúJUL. 


(E.) 
The accolnplished author of the Arcadia, the star 
of serenest brilliance in the glorious constellation 
of Elizabeth's court, our England's Sir Philip 
Sidney, the paralnount gentleman of Europe, the 
poet, wa.rrior, and stateslnan, held high converse 
"rJ.th Spenser on the idea of supersensual beauty; on 
all " earthly fair and alniable," as the symbol of that 
idea; and on music and poesy as its living educts. 
With the saIne genial reverence did the younger 
Algernon COlnlnU 1 le "\vith Harrington and j\Iilton 
on the idea of a perfect State; and in what sellse 


· Diog. Laert. ix. I.-Ed. 
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it is true, that the men (that is, the aggregate of 
the inhabitants of a country at any one time) are 
made for the State, not the State for the men. 
But these lights shine no longer, or for a fe'\v. 
Exeunt: and enter in their stead Holofernes and 
Costard, masked as l\fetaphysics and Common- 
sense. Ând these, too, have their ideas. The 
former has an idea that Hume, Hartley, and Con- 
dillae have exploded all ideas, but those of sen- 
sation. he has an idea that he "ras particularly 
pleased with the fine idea of the last-named phi- 
losopher, that there is no absurdity in asking What 
colour virtue is of? inasmuch as the proper philo- 
sop hie answers would be black, blue, or bottle- 
green, according as the coat, "'
aistcoat, and small- 
clothes Inight chance to be of the person, the series 
of whose Illotions had excited the sensations, which 
formed our idea of virtue. The latter has no idea 
of a better-flavoured haunch of venison than he 
dined off at the .Albion. He admits that the 
French have an excellent idea of cooking in general, 
but holds that their best cooks have no more idea 
of dressing a turtle than the gourmands themselves, 
at Paris, have any real idea of the true taste and 
colour of the fat. 
It is not impossible that a portion of the high 
value attached of late years to the dates and mar- 
gins of our old folios a.nd quartos may be tr
nsferred 
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to their contents. Even now there exists a shrøwd 
suspicion in the Ininds of reading men, that not 
only Plato and Aristotle, but e,en Scotus Erlgena, '* 
and the schoolmen from Peter Lombard t to Duns 
Scotus,::: are not such n1ere blockheads, as they 
pass for with those wbo have never perused a line 
of their writings. ,'That the results may be, should 
this ripen into conviction, I can but guess. But 
all history seems to favour the persuasion I enter- 
tain, that in every age the speculative philosophy 
in general acceptance, the Inetaphysical opinions 
that happen to be predolninant, 'will infl uence the 
theology of that age. Whatever is proposed for 
the belief, as true, must have been previously 
admitted by reason as possible, as involving no 
contradiction to the universal forms or la,vs of 
tbought, no incon1patibility in the terms of the 
proposition; and the determination on this head 
belongs exclusively to the science of 1netaphysics. 
In each article of faith embraced on conviction, the 
mind determines, first intuitively on its logical 
possibility; secondly, discursively, on its analogy 
to doctrines already believed, as well as on its cor- 
respondence to the wants and faculties of our 
nature; and thirdly, historically, on the direct and 


· He died at Oxford in 886.-Ed. 
t He died Bishop of Paris in 1164.-Ed. 
::: He died in 1308.-Ed. 
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indirect evidences. But the probability of an event 
is a part of its historic evidence, and constitutes its 
presunlptive proof, or the evidence a priori. Now 
as the degree of evidence a lJosteriori, requisite in 
order to a satisfactory proof of the actual occur- 
rence of any fact stands, in an inverse ratio to the 
strength or weakness of the evidence a priori (that 
is, a fact probable in itself 11lay be believed on slight 
testimony) ; it is manifest that of the three factors, 
by which the mind is determined to the adnlission or 
rejection of the point in question, the last, the 
historical, 11lUst be greatly influenced by the second, 
analogy, and that both depend on the first, logical 
congruity, not, indeed, as their cause or precoll- 
stituent, but as their indispensable condition; so 
that the very inquiry concerning them is prepos- 
terous (CTÓ
L(TJ-La TOV VCTTÉpOV 'lTpOTÉpOV) as long as the 
first remains undeterlnined. Again: the history 
of human opinions (ecclesiastical and philosophical 
history) confirms by manifold instances, what atten- 
tive consideration of the position itself might have 
authorised us to presunle, namely, that on all such 
subjects as are out of the sphere of the senses, and 
therefore incapable of a direct proof from outward 
experience, the question whether any given position 
is logically impossible (incompatible with reason) 
or only incomprehensible (that is, not reducible to 
the forms of sense, nalnely, time and space, or those 
I 
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of the understanding, n::nnely, quantity, quality, and 
relation) in other ,yords, the question, \vhether an 
assertion be in itself inconceivable, or only by us 
unilnaginable, ,,
ill be decided by each individual 
according to the positions assulned as first prin- 
ciplc::5 in the luetaphysical systelll which he has 
previously adopted. Thus, the existence of a Su- 
prelne Reason, the creator of the Illaterial universe, 
involved a contradiction for a di
ciple of Epiclu
us, 
who had convinced hin18elf that causative thought 
,vas tantaulount to something out of nothing, or 
substance out of shado,v, and incolllpatible ,\-ith the 
axiolIl Nz7âl ex nilzilo: While on the coutrary to 
a Platonist this position, that thought or Illind 
essentially, vel sensu e}}zinenti, is causative, is neces- 
sarily l)re-supposed in e"\ery other truth, as that 
\vithout \yhich every fact of experience ,,-ould involve 
a contradiction in reason. N o'v it is not denied 
that the fraIners of our Church Liturgy, Hon1Ïlies 
and Articles, entertained nletaphysical opinions 
irreconcilable in their first prinLiples "ith the sys- 
tem of speculati,e philosophy \yhich has been taught 
in this country, and only not uuiversally received, 
since the asserted and generally believed defeat of 
the Bishop of "\V orcester (the excellent Stilling- 
fleet) in his fam0us controversy ,yith 
Ir. Locke. 
Assuredly therefore it is ,yell ,,-orth the consider- 
ation of our Clergy ,yhether it is at all probable 
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In itself, or congruous "ith experience, that the 
disputed .A.rticles of our Church de trevelatis et 
credendis should be adopted \yith singleness of heart, 
and in the light of kno\yledge, ",hen the grounds 
and first philosophy, on "hich the fralllers theul- 
selyes rested the antecedent credibility (may we not 
add even tll{
 revelability?) of the Articles in ques- 
tion, have been exchanged for principles the Inost 
dissin1ilar, if not contrary? It lllay be said and 
truly, that the Scriptures, and not llletaphysical 
systen
s, are our best and lùtimate authority. And 
doubtless, on Revelation 1l1USt "e rely for the truth 
of the doctrines. Yet what is considered incapable 
of being conceived as possible, ,,
ill be deelned in- 
capable of having been revealed as real: and that 
philosophy has hitherto had a negative voice, as to 
the interpretation of the Scriptures in high and 
doctrinal points, is proved by the course of argu- 
ment adopted in the controversial ,olumes of all the 
orthodox divines froIl1 Origen to Bishop Bull, as 
well as by the very different sense attached to the 
sanle texts by the disciples of the Illodern 1neta- 
physique, \,herever they haye been at liberty to 
forIn their o\vn creeds according to their own 
expositions. 
I repeat the question then: is it likely, that the 
faith of our ancestors ,,-ill be retained when their 
philosophy is rejected,-rejected a p1
iori, as baseless 
I 2 
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notions not \yorth inquiring into, as obsolete errors 
which it wOlùd be slaying' the slain to confute? 
Should the ans"Wer be in the negative, it ,,
ou1d bp 
no strained inference that the Clergy at least, as 
the conseryators of the national faith, and the 
accredited representatives of learning in general 
filnongst us 111ight V\-ith great advantage to their 
own peace of mind qualify themselves to judge for 
then1selves concerning the comparative 1vorth and 
solidity of the two schen1es. Let them n1ake the 
experÏ1nent, whether a patient re-hearing of their 
predecessors' cause, 1vith enough of predilection for 
the In en to counterpoise the prejudices against their 
system, might not induce theln to move for a new 
trial; - a result of no mean importance in n1Y 
opinion, "ere it on this account alone, that it wOlùd 
recall certain ex-dignitaries in the book-republic 
from their long exile on the shelves of our public 
libraries to their old familiar station on the reading 
desks of our theological students. However strong 
the presu1l1ption ,,:-ere in favour of principles autho- 
rised by names that must needs be so dear and 
venerable to a minister of the Church in England, 
as those of Hooker, "Whitaker, Field, Donne, Selden 
Stillingfleet,-(lnasculine intellects, formed lmder 
the robust discipl:ne of an age melllorable for keen- 
ness of research, and iron industry)-yet no undue 
preponderance from any previous weight in this 
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scale ,yill be apprehended by minds capable of esti- 
mating the counter-vv-eights, which it IllUSt first bring 
to a balance in the scale opposite. The obstinacy 
of opinions that have ahvays been taken for granted, 
opinions unasBailable even by the remembrancf\ of 
a doubt, the silent accrescence of belief from the 
un,yatched depositions of a general, never-contra- 
dicted, hearsay; the concurring suffrage of llloùeru 
books, all pre-supposing or re-asserting the 8anlt' 
principles ,vith the san1e confidence, and with the 
same contenlpt for all prior systems ;-and anlong 
these, works of highest authority, appealed to in 
our Legislature, and lectured on at our U niversi- 
ties; the very books, perhaps, that called forth our 
o,vn first efforts in thinking; the solutions and 
confutations in ,,-hich must therefore have appeared 
tenfold more satisfactory from their having given 
us our first information of the difficulties to be 
,solved, of the opinions to be confuted.- Verily, a 
clergylllan's partiality towards the tenets of his 
forefathers must be intense beyond all precedent, 
if it can more than sustain itself against antago- 
nists so strong in themselves, and with such n1Ïghty 
adj uncts. 
N or in this enullleration dare I (though fully 
aware of the obloquy to which I anl exposing 
myself) omit the noticeable fact, that we have 
attached a portion even of our national. glory (not 
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only to the systenl itself, that system of disguised 
and decorous Epicureanism, "hich has been the 
onl)r orthodox philosophy of thp last hundred years; 
but also, and III ore enlphatically) to the name of 
the assulned father of the system, ,vho raised it to 
its present pride of place, and almost universal 
acceptance throughout Europe. And ho,v "
a::; this 
effected? Extrinsically, by all the causes, conse- 
quences, and accolnpaniments of the Revolution in 
1688: by all the opinions, interests, and passions, 
which counteracted by the sturdy prejudices of the 
Inal-contents with the Revolution; qualified by the 
compromising character of its chief conductors; 
not 1110re propelled by the spirit of enterprise and 
hazard in our commercial to,yns, than kept in check 
by the characteristic 'L
i8 i-nertiæ of the peasantry 
and landholders; both parties cooled and lessoned 
by the equal failure of the destruction, and of the 
restoration, of monarchy ;-it ,vas effected extrinsi- 
cally, I say, by the same influences, \,hich-(not 
in and of thenlselves, but "ith all these and sundry 
other modifications)-colnbined under an especial 
control of Providence to perfect and secure the 
majestic temple of the British Constitution :-but 
the very same "hich in France, ,vithout this provi- 
dential counterpoise, overthrew" the 11lotley fabric- 
of feudal oppression to build up in its stead the 
lnadhouse of J acobinisll1. Intrinsically, and as far 
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as the philosophic scheme itself is alone concerned, 
it "-as effected by th
 Inixed policy and bonhonlÍe, 
,vith ,yhich the author contrived to retain in his 
celebrated \vork \yhate,er the systeul pOHsesses of 
soothing for the indolence, and of flattering for the 
vanity, of lllen's average understandings: ,vhile he 
kept out of sight all its darker features 1\-hich 
outrage the instinctive faith and In oral feelings of 
lnankind, ingeniously threading-on the dried and 
shri,-elled, yet still w holesolne and nutritious, fruits 
plucked fronl the rich grafts of ancient ,,-isdolll, to 
the barren and ,yorse than barren fig tree of the 
mechanic philosophy. Thus, the sensible Christians, 
the angels of tlte chU?'1ch of Laodl
cea, "ith the 
nUlllerous and mighty sect of their adlnirers, 
delighted \vith the discovery that they could 
purchase the decencies and the creditableness of 
religion at so slllall an expenditure of faith, extolled 
the V\
ork for its pious conclusions: ,vhile the 
infidels, ,,-iser in their generation than the children 
(at least than these nominal children) of light, 
eulogised it "ith no less zeal for the sake of its 
principles ånd assumptions, and ,yith the foresight 
of those obvious and only legitimate conclusions, 
that Inight and ,vould be deduced from theIne 
Great at all times and alnlost incalculable are the 
influences of party spirit in exaggerating contelll- 
porary reputation; but neyer perhaps froln the first 
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syllable of recorded time were they exerted under 
such a concurrence and conjunction of fortunate 
accidents, of helping and furthering events and 
circurllstances, as in the instance of J.\Ir. Locke. 
I am most ftÙly persuaded, that the principles 
both of taste, 111 orals, and religion taught in our 
most popular c07npendia of moral and political philo- 
sophy, natural theology, evidences of Christianity, 
and the li
e, are false, injurious, and debasing. But 
I am like"\\-ise not less deeply convinced that all 
the \Vell-Ineant attacks on the \vritings of modern 
infidels and heretics, in support either of the 
miracles or of the mysteries of the Christian 
religion, can be of no permanent utility, while the 
authors themselves join in the vulgar appeal to 
common sense as the one infallible judge in Inatters, 
,vhich beCOIne subjects of philosophy only, because 
they involve a contradiction between this common 
sense and our moral instincts, and require therefore 
an arbiter, which containing both enzinenter nlust 
be higher than either. We but mow down the 
rank IDisgrowth instead of cleansing the soil, as 
long as we ourselves protect and manure, as the 
pride of our garden, a tree of false know'ledge, 
which looks fair and shewy and variegated ""yith 
fruits not its own, that hang froln the branches 
\vhich have at various tiules been ingrafted on its 
stern; but fronl the roots of which under-ground 
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the runners are sent off: that shoot up at a distance 
and bring forth the true and natural crop. I will 
speak plainly, though iù so doing I U1Ust bid 
defiance to all the flatterers of the folly and foolish 
self-opinion of the half-instructed many. The 
articles of our Church, and the true principles of 
government alid social order, ""-ill never be effec- 
tually and consistently maintained against their 
antagonists till the champions have themselve8 
ceased to worship the same Baal with their ene1nies, 
till they- have cast out the common idol fronl the 
recesses of their O'\\ll convictions, and with it the 
whole service and ceremonial of idolism. 'Vhilp 
all parties agree in their abjuration of Plato and 
Aristotle, and in their contelnptuous neglect of 
the Schoolmen and the scholastic logic, without 
which the excellent Selden (that genuine English 
Inind whose erudition, broad, deep, and manifold 
as it was, is yet less remarkable than his robust 
healthful common sense) affirms it impossible for a 
divine thoroughly to comprehend or reputably to 
defend the "hole undÜninished and unadulterated 
schellle of Catholic faith, while all alike pre-assulne, 
with l\Ir. Locke, that the mind contains only the 
reliques of the senses, and therefore proceed ,vith 
hinl to explain the substance fronl the shadow, the 
voice fronl the echo, - they can but detect each 
the other's inconsistencies. The 
hampion of 
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orthodoxy will victoriously expose the bald and 
staring incongruity of the Socinian scheme with 
the language of Scripture, and with the final causes 
of all revealed religion :-the Socinian will retort 
on the orthodox the incongruity of a belief in 
mysteries with his own admissions concerning the 
origin, and nature of all tenable ideas, and as 
triulnphantly expose the pretences of believing in 
a form of words, to which the believer himself 
adlnits that he can attach no consistent meaning. 
Lastly, the godless 11laterialist, as the only COll- 
sistent because the only consequent reasoner, "ill 
secretly laugh at both. If these senti1l1ents should 
be just, the consequences are so inlportant that 
every well-educated man, \\ho has given proofs 
that he has at least patiently studied the subject, 
deserves a patient hearing. IIad I not the 
authority of the greatest and noblest intellects for 
at least two thousand years on my side, yet frOl11 
the vital interest of the opinions thelnselves, and 
their natural, unconstrained, and (as it were) spon- 
taneous coalescence with the faith of the Catholic 
Church, (they being, moreover, the opinions of its 
1110st elninent Fathers) I n1ight appeal to all 
orthodox Christians, whether they adhere to the 
faith onlv or both to the faith and forms of the 
01 
Church, in the words of my motto: Ad isthæc 
quæso vos, q'llaliacunque p1.i1110 videantur aspectu 
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atlenrlilf', 'It! qui '['obis fO'r'san ,z1lsanire videar, saltern 
quilJlls ÙlsaniaJll 'lyttionibus cognoscatis. 
There are still a few, however, young men of 
loftiest minds, and the very stuff out of which the 
s,vord and shield of truth and honour are to be 
Inacle
 who will not "ithdraw all confidence from 
the "
riter, although 


'Tis true, that passionate for ancient truths 
And honouring with religious love the great 
Of elder times, he hated to excess, 
\Yith an unquiet and intolerant scorn, 
The hollow' puppets of a hollow age 
Ever idolatrous, and changing ever 
Its worthless idols !* 


a few there are, who will still less be indisposed to 
fo11aw hinl in his milder mood, whenever their 
Friend, 


Piercing the long-neglected holy cave, 
The haunt obscure of Old Philosophy, 
Shall bid with lifted torch its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 
Of odorous lamps tended by saint and sage! t 


I have hinted, above, at the necessity of a glossary, 
and I will conclude these supplen1entary ren1arks 
,nth a nonlenclature of the principal terms "hich 
occur in the elements of speculative philosophy, in 
their old and rightftù sense, according to my belief; 
at all events the sense in ,yhich I have Inyself 


* Poet. 'Yorks, 1. p. 200.-Ed. 


t Ihid.-Ecl. 
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employed them. The most general ternl (genus 
Slt'l)'tJ}lU1n) belonging to the speculative intellect, as 
distinguished frolll acts of the will, is Representa- 
tion, or (still better) Presentation. 
A conscious Presentation, if it refers exclusively 
to the subject, as a modification of his own state of 
being, is = Sensation. 
The same if it refers to an Object, is =Perceptiol1. 
A Perception, Ì1nniediate and individual, is = an 
Intuition. 
The same, mediate, and by means of a character 
or mark comnlon to several things, is = a Con- 
ception. 
A Conception, extrinsic and sensuous, is = a 
Fact, or a Cognition. 
The saUle, purely mental and abstracted frOl1l 
the foruls of the understanding itself = a Notion. 
A notion may be realised, and becomes cognition; 
but that which is neither a sensation nor a percep- 
tion, that which is neither individual (that is, a 
sensible intuition) nor general (that is, a conception) 
"hich neither refers to outward facts, lior yet is 
abstracted from the forms of perception contained 
in the understanding; but which is an educt of 
the imagination actuated by the pure reason, to 
which there neither is nor can be an adequate 
correspondent in the world of the senses ;-this and 
this alone is = an Idea. Whether ideas are 
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regulative only, according to Aristotle and Kant; or 
likewise constitutive, and one with the power and 
life of nature, according to Plato and Plotinus (iv 

&-),cp 'w
 
v, Kuì 
 'w
 
v TÒ cþw
 TWV àvOp6>'1T'wv) is the 
highest problem of philosophy, and not part of its 
nOlllenclature. * 


* See Table Talk, p. 95, 2d edit.-Ed. 
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If ye do not hope, ye will not find: for in despairing ye 
block up the mine at its mouth, ye extinguish the torch, 
even when ye are already in the shaft. 


GOD and the 'world ,ve ,vorship still together, 
Draw not our laws to Him, but His to ours; 
Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither, 
The imperfect ,vill brings forth but barren flowers! 
U n\vise as all distracted interests be, 
Strangers to God, fools in humanity: 
Too good for great things and too great for good, 
\Vhile still" I dCl1'e not" waits upon" I 
could." 
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FELLOW-COUNTRY
IEN! You I mean, ,vho fill the 
higher and middle stations of society! The COlll- 
forts, perchance the splendours, that surround you, 
designate your rank, but cannot constitute your 
llloral and personal fitness for it. Be it enough 
for others to know that you are its legal,-but by 
,,
hat mark shall you stand accredited to JOur o,vn 
consciences, as its worthy,- possessors? N ot b
r 
COllilllon sense or comlnon honesty; for these are 
equally demanded of all classes, and therefore nlere 
negative qualifications in your rank of life, or 
characteristic only by the aggravated ignonliny 
consequent on their absence. Not by genius or 
splendid talent; for these, as being gifts of nature, 
are objects of moral interest for those alone, to 
,,,,horn they have been allotted. Nor yet by emi- 
nence in learning; for tIns supposes such a devotion 
of time and thought, as would in 11lany cases be in- 
cOlnpatible with the clainls of active life. Erudition 
is, doubtless, an ornament that especiB.lly beseems 
K 
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a high station: but it is professional rank only that 
renders its attainment a duty. 
The nlark in question must be so far COlnmon, 
that we Il1ay be entitled to look for it in you froIll 
the lnere circumstance of your situation, and so far 
. di8tinctive, that it 11lUst be such as cannot be ex- 
pected generally from the inferior classes. N o'v 
either there i
 no such criterion in existence, or 
the desidel'1atlun is to be found in an habitual con- 
8ciousness of the ultiIl1ate principles, in reference 
to ,vhich you think and act. The least that can be 
denu1nded of the least favoured aIllong you is an 
earnest endeavour to walk in the light of your o"\\:-n 
kno,vledge; and not, as the mass of nlankind, by 
laying hold on the skirts of custom. Blind fol- 
Jowers of a blind and capricious guide, forced like- 
,vise (though oftener, I fear, by their O"\vn improvi- 
dence, * than by the lowness of their estate) to 


* A truth, that should not however be said, save in the 
:-;pirit of charity, and 'with the palliating reflection, that this 
very improvidence has hitherto been, though not the 
inevitable, yet the natural result of poverty and the Poor 
Laws. 'Vith what gratitude I venerate my country and its 
laws, my humble publications from the Fears in Solitude, 
printed in 1798 (Poet. 'V orks, I. p. ] 32), to the present 
discourse bear witness.- Yet the Poor Laws and the Revenue! 
-If I permitted m/self to dwell on these exclusively, I 
should be tempted to fancy that the dornestic seals ,vere 
put in cornn1Íssion and entrusted to Argus, Briareus, and 
Cacua as lords of the comnlonalty. Ala.s! it is easy to see 
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consume life in the means of living, the 1111dtitude 
-, . 
may make the sad confession 


Tempm'a 'Jnutantur; nos et 'inutamur in illis, 


unabashed. But to Englislllnen in the enjoyment 
of a present competency, nluch Inore to such as are 


the evil; but to imagine a remedy is difficult in exact 
proportion to the experience and good sense of the seeker. 
That excellent man, 
Ir. Perceval, whom I regard as the best 
and wisest statesman this country has possessed since the 
Revolution-(I judge only from his measures and the reports 
of his speeches in Parliament, for I never saw hi1n)-went 
into the 1\-linistry, with the design as ,veIl as the wish of 
abolishing lotteries. I was present at a table, when this in- 
tention was announced by a venerable relative of the departed 
statesman, who loved and honoured the man, but widely 
dissented from him as a politician. Except n1yself, all 
present were partisans of the Opposition; but all avoweù 
their determination on this score alone, as a great moral 
precedent, to support the new minister. 'Yhat was the 
result 1 Two lotteries in the first year instead of one! The 
door of the cabinet has a quality the most opposite to the 
ivory gate of Virgil. It suffers no dreams to pass through 
it. Alas! as far as any wide scheme of benevolence is con- 
cerned, the inscription over it might seem to be the 
Dantean 


Lasciate ogni speJ'an:a-, voi ch' entl'ate I 
'\Ve judge harshly because we expect irrationally. But on 
the other hand, this disproportion of the power to the wish 
will, sooner or later, end in that tame acquiescence in things 
as they are, which is the sad symptom of a moral necroðis 
commencing. And C0l11menCe it ,vill, if its causes are not 
counteracted by the philosophy of history, that is, by history 
read in the spirit of prophecy;- -if they are not overcome 
by the faith which, still re- kindling hope, s
ill re-enlivens 
x2 
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defended against the anxious future, it must needs 
be a grievous dishonour (and not the less grievous, 
though perhaps less striking, from its frequency) 
to change 'With the tin1es, and thus to debase their 
motives and maxims, the sacred household of con- 
science, into slaves and creatures of fashion. Thou 
tllerefo1"e art inexcusable, 0 'JJlan! (Rom. ii. 1.) if 
thou dost not give to thyself a reason for the faith 
that is in thee: if thou dost not there by learn the 
safety and the blessedness of that other Apostolic 
precept, Wlzatsoever ye do, do it ilL faith. Your 
habits of reflection should at least be equal to your 
opportunities of leisure, and to that ,,
hich is itself 
a species of leisure,-your immunity from bodily 
labour, from the yoice and lash of the imperious 
ever-recurring this day. Your attention to the 
objects that stretch away belo" you in the living 
landscape of good and evil, and your researches into 
their existing or practicable bearings on each other, 
should be proportional to the eleyation that extends 
and diversifies your prospect. If you possess more 
than is necessary for your own wants, more than 
your own ""ants ought to be felt by you as your 


charity. Without the knowledge of man, the knowledge of 
men is a hazardous acquisition. 'Vhat insight might not our 
statesmen acquire froll1 the study of the Bible merely as 
history, if only they had been previously accustomed to 
study history in the same spirit, as that in which good men 
read the Bible! 
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O'\ll interests. You are pacing on a smooth ter- 
race, ,rhich you owe to the happy institutions of 
your country,-a terrace on the l1lountam's breast. 
To \vhat purpose, by ,vhat moral right, if you con- 
tinue to gaze only on the sod beneath your feet? 
Or if converting means into ends and with aU your 
thoughts and efforts a b
orbed in selfish schelnes of 
clÏ1n bing cloud ,yard, you turn your back on the 
,yide landscape, and stoop the lower, the higher you 
ascend? 
The relnedial and prospective advantages that 
may be rationally anticipated from the habit of 
contemplating particulars in their universal laws; 
its tendency at once to fix and to liberalise the 
morality of private life, at once to produce and 
enlighten the spirit of public zeal; and let Ine 
add, its especial utility in recalling the origin and 
prÌ1nary purport of the term, generosity,"* to the 
heart and thoughts of a populace tampered ,vith by 
sophists and incendiaries of the revolutionary school: 
these advantages I ha,e felt it 11lY duty and have 
made it my main object to press on your serious 
attention during the whole period of my literary 
labours from earliest manhood to the present hour. 


* A [Jenere: t.he qualities either supposed natural and 
instinctive to men of noble race, or such as their rank is 
calculated to inspire, as disinterestedness, devotion to the 
service of their friends and clients, frankness, and the like. 
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"\Vhatever may have been the specific theme of my 
connnunications, and "hether they related to cri- 
ticisln, politics, or religion, still principles, their 
subordination, their connexion, and their applica- 
tion, in all the divisions of our tastes, duties, rules 
of conduct and schelnes of belief, have constituted 
my chapter of contents. 
It is an unsafe partition which divides opinions 
'\'rithout principle fFOlll unprincipled opinions: and 
if the latter are not followed by correspondent 
actions, \,e are indebted for the escape, not to the 
agent hin1self, but to his habits of education, to 
the syulpathies of superior rank, to the necessity 
of character, often, perhaps, to the absence of 
temptation froln providential circunlstances or the 
accident of a gracious nature. These, indeed, are 
truths of all tÎlnes and places; but I seemed to see 
especial reason for insisting on theln in our own 
tiules. A long and attentiye observation had con- 
vinced 1l1e that forInerly 111en \vere worse than their 
principle8, but that at present the principles are 
\vorse than the Inen. 
Fe,,,, are sufficiently a"are ho,v lnuch reason 
lllOst of us have, even as common nloral livers, to 
thank God for being Englislllnen. It would furnish 
grounds both for nU111ility to\yards Providence and 
for increased attachnlent to our country, if each 
individual could but see and feel how large a part 
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of his innocence he owes to his birth, breedil1 g, and 
residence in Great Britain. The adnìinistration of 
the ht\ys; the ahno::5t continual preaching of moral 
prudence; the pressure of our ranks on each other, 
,yith the consequent reserve and ,yatchfulness of 
dellleanour in the superior ranks, and the ellllllation 
Ïn the subordinate; the vast depth, expansion and 
systelllatic n10vements of our trade; and the con- 
sequent interdependence, the arterial or nervelike 
net\vork of property, which make every deviation 
from outV\Tard integrity a calculable loss to the 
offending individual hÌ1nself from its mere effects, 
as obstruction and irregularity; and lastly, the 
naturalness of doing as others do :-these and the 
like influences, peculiar, some in the kind and all 
in the degree, to this privileged island, are the 
buttresses, on ,vhich our foundationless well-doing 
is upholden even as a house of cards, the archi- 
tecture of our infancy, in ,vhich each is supported 
by all. 
'Veil then Inay we pray, Give 1t8 lJeace in OU1
 
tÌ7ne, 0 Lord! 'Vell for us if no revolution, or 
other general visitation, betray the true state of 
our national morality! But above all, well ,rill it 
be for us if even now we dare disclose the secret to 
our own souls ! Well will it be for as many of us 
as have duly reflected on the Prophet's assurance, 
t7tat we J}lU8t take 'root downwards, if we 1vould beal' 
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fruit up1vards; if we would bear fruit, and continue 
to bear fruit, when the foodful plants that stand 
straight, only because they grow in C0111pany, or 
whose slender surface-roots owe their whole sted- 
fastness to their intertanglement, have been beaten 
down by the continued rains, or whirled aloft by 
the sudden hurricane. N or have we far to seek 
for what ever it is most important that we should 
find. The wisdoln from above has not ceased for 
us. The principles of the 01'1acles of God (Reb. v. 
12) are still uttered from before the altar;- 
oracles, which we 111ay consult without cost;- 
before an altar where no sacrifice is required, but 
of the vices which Unll1an us ; no victims demanded, 
but the unclean and animal passions, which we may 
have suffered to house within us, forgetful of our 
Baptismal dedication,-no victim, but the spiritual 
sloth, or goat, or fox, or hog, which lay waste the 
vineyard that the Lord had fenced and planted for 
hiInself. 
I have endeavoured in my previous discourse to 
persuade the more highly gifted and educated part 
of IllY friends and fellow-Christians, that a.s the 
New Testament sets forth the means and conditions 
of spiritual convalescence, with all the laws of con- 
science relative to O'lr future state and permanent 
being; so does the Bible present to us the elements 
of public prudence, instructing us in the true 
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causes, the surest preventives, and the only cures, of 
public evils. The authorities of Raleigh, Clarendon, 
and l\Iilton must at least exempt me from the 
blame of singularity, if undeterred by the contra- 
dictory charges of paradoxy from one party and of 
adherence to yulgar and old-fashioned prejudices 
from the other, I persist in avowing Iny conviction, 
that the inspired poets, historians and sententiaries 
of the J e,"
s, are the clearest teachers of political 
eCOnOTI1Y: in short, that their writings * are the 


... To which I should be tempted with Burke to annex that 
treasure of prudential wisdom, the Ecclesiasticus. I not 
only yield, however, to the authority of our Church, but 
reverence the judgment of its founders in separating this 
work from the list of the canonical books, and in refusing to 
apply it to the establishment of any doctrine, while they 
caused it to be "read for example of life and instruction of 
manners." Excellent, nay, invaluab]e as this book is in the 
place assigned to it by our Church, that place is justified on 
the clearest grounds. For not to say that the compiler 
himself candidly cautions us against the imperfections of his 
translation, and its no small difference from the original 
Hebrew, as it was written by his grandfather, he so expresses 
himself in his prologue as to exclude all clailns to inspiration 
or divine authority in any other or higher sense than every 
writer is entitled to make, who having qualified himself by 
the careful study of the books of other men had been drawn 
on to \\Tite something himself. But of still greater weight 
practically, are the objections derived from certain passages 
of the book, which savour too plainly of the fancies and 
prejudices of a Je\v of Jerusalem; for example, c. 1, 25-26, 
and of greater still the objections drawn from other passages, 
as from c. xli., which by implication and obvious inference 
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statesman's best ma:i1ual, not only as containing 
the first principles and ultilnate grounds of State- 
policy whether in prosperous times or in those of 
danger and distress, but as supplying likewise the 
details of their application, and as being a full 
and spacious repository of precedents and facts in 
proof. 
'VeIl therefore (again and again I repeat to 
you), well "ill it be for us if we have provided 
ourselves from this armoury while yet the day of 


are nearly tantamount to a denial of a future state, and bear 
too great a res em blance to the ethics of the Greek poets and 
orators in the substitution of posthumous fame for a true 
resurrection and a consequent personal endurance; the sub- 
stitution, in short, of a nominal for a real immortality. 
Lastly the prudential spirit of the maxims in general in 
which prudence is taught too much on its own grounds 
instead of being recommended as the organ or vehicle of a 
spiritual principle in its existing ,vordly relations. In short, 
prudence ceases to be wisdoln ,vhen it is not to the filial fear 
of God, and to the sense of the excellence of the divine laws, 
,vhat the body is to the soul. N O\V in the work of the son of 
Sirach, prudence is both body and soul. 
It were perhaps to be wished, that this ,york, and the 
,\Yisdoln of Solomon had alone received the honour of being 
accoIupaniments to the inspired writings, and that these 
should, with a short precautionary preface and a fe\v notes 
have been printed in all our Bibles. The remaining books 
might ,vithout any 10s;;; have been left for the learned or for 
as many as were promp-'jed by curiosity to purchase them, 
in a separate volume. Even of the l\Iaccabees not above a 
third part can be said to possess any historic value, as 
authentic accounts. 
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trouble and of treading clown and of l Jer plexity 
appears at far distance and only in the 'vallpy of 
vision: if ,ye have humbled ourselves and have 
confessed our thin and unsound state, even ,yhile 
front the utterJJlost parts of the eartl/; 1L'e'lCpre hearing 
songs of lJ1raise and glory to the upright nation. 
(Is. xxii. 5. xxiv. 16.) 
But if indeed the day of treading dozvn is present, 
it is still in our power to convert it into a time of 
substantial discipline for ourselves and of enduring 
benefit to the present generation and to posterity. 
The splelldour of our exploits, during the late war, 
is less honourable to us than the magnanimity of 
our vie"\\
s, and Ollr generous confidence in the 
victory of the better cause. Accordingly, ,ve haye 
obtained a good name, so that the nations around 
us have displayed a disposition to follow our 
exalnple and Ï1nitate our institutions; too often I 
fear even in parts where from the difference of 
our relative circun1stances the imitation had little 
chance of proving more than Inimicry. But it will 
be far more glorious, and to our neighbours incom- 
parably more instructive, if in distresses to which 
all countries are liable we bestir ourselves in 
remedial and preventive arrangements which all 
nations n1ay more or less adopt; inaslTIuch as 
they are grounded on principles intelligible to all 
rational, and obligatory on all moral, beings; 
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inasmuch as, having been taught by God's "ord, 
exampled by God's providence, cOlnmanded by 
God's law, and recomlnended by promises of God's 
grace, they alone can form 
he foundations of a 
Christian cOlnmunity. Do we love our country? 
These are the principles by which the true friend 
of the people is contradistinguished from the 
factious demagogue. They are at once the- rock 
and the quarry. On these alone and '\\
ith these 
alone is the solid welfare of a people to be built. 
Do we love our own souls? These are the 
principles, the neglect of which writes hypocrite 
and suicide on the brow of the professing Christian. 
For these are the keystone of that arch on which 
alone we can cross the torrent of life and death 
with safety on the passage; with peace in the 
retrospect; and with hope shining upon us from 
through the cloud to\\ard which \\-e are travelling. 
Not, my Christian friends! by all the lalnps of 
worldly wisdom clustered in one blaze can we guide 
our paths so securely as by fixing our eyes on this 
inevitable cloud, through which all must pass, 
'\\-hich at every step becomes darker and more 
threatening to the children of this '\\-orld, but to 
the children of faith and obedience still thins away 
as they a.pproach, to nelt at length and dissolve 
into that glorious light, from which as so many 
gleams and reflections of the same falling on us 
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during our mortal pilgrimage, "
e derive all prin- 
ciples of true and li'\ely kno1yledge, alike ill 
science and in nlorals, alike in comnlunities and in 
individuals. 
It has been my purpose throughout the follo-wing 
discourse to. guard myself and Iny readers from 
extrenles of all kinds: I will therefore conclude 
this Introduction by inforcing the maxim in its 
relation to our religious opinions, out of which, 
with or ,vithout our consciousness, all our other 
opinions flo,'\ as from their spring-head and per- 
petual feeder. And that I might neglect llQ 
innocent mode of attracting or relieving the 
reader's attention, I have moulded my reflections 
into the following 


ALLEGORIC VISION. 


A feeling of sadness, a peculiar melancholy, is 
'Wont to take possession of me alike in spring and 
in autunln. But in spring it is the melancholy of 
hope: in autunln it is the melancholy of resigna- 
tion. As I "as journeying on foot through the 
Apennine, I fell in ",-ith a pilgrim in whom the 
spring and the autumn and the melancholy of both 
seenled to have conlbined. In his discourse there 
were the freshness and the colours of April : 


Qual 'J'cunicel a 'ramo, 
Tal da pensiel' pensiero 
In lui gerl1W9lia
.a. 
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But as I gazed on his whole form and figure, I 
bethought me of the not unlovely decays, both of 
age and of the late season in the stately elm after 
the clusters have been plucked from its entwining 
vines, and the vines are as bands of dried withies 
around its trunk and branches. Even so there was 
a Inemory on his smooth and alnple forehead, "\vhich 
blended with the dedication of his steady eyes, that 
still looked-l know. not, whether upward, or far 
onward, or rather to the line of Ineeting where 
the sky rests upon the distance. But ho"\v may I 
express that dimness of abstraction which lay like 
the flitting tarnish from the breath of a sigh on a 
silver mirror, and which accorded with the lustre 
of the pilgrÏ1n's eyes, with their slow and reluctant 
movement, "\vhenever he turned them to any object 
on the right hand or on the left? It seemed, 
methought, as if there lay upon the brightness a 
shadowy presence of disappointments now unfelt, 
but never forgotten. It was at once the melancholy 
of hope and of resignation. 
We had not long been fellow-travellers, ere a 
sudden teillpest of "ind and rain forced us to 
seek protection in the vaulted door-,,-ayof a lone 
chapelry: and we sate face to face each on the 
stone bench along-Hide the low, weather-stained 
wall, and as close as possible to the massy door. 
Mter a pause of silence: "Even thus," said he, 
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"like t"..o strangers that have fled to the same 
shelter froIll the same storm, not seldom do despair 
and hope meet for the first tÎ1ne in the porch of 
death!" "All extremes meet," I ans"\\ered; "but 
yours ,vas a strange and visionary thought." " The 
better then doth it beseem both the place and me," 
he replied. "From a visionary ,yilt thou hear a 
vision? l\Iark that vivid flash through this torrent 
of rain. Fire and water. Even here thy adage 
holds true, and its truth is the moral of my vision." 
I entreated hinl to proceed. Sloping his face 
tow'ard the arch and yet averting his eye froln it, 
he seemed to seek and prepare his words: till 
listening to the wind that echoed within the hollow 
edifice, and to the rain \,ithout, 


\Vhich stole on his thoughts with its two-fold sound, 
The clash hard by and the murmur all round, 


he gradually sank away, alike from me and froln 
his o\vn purpose, and amid the gloom of the storIn 
and in the duskiness of that place he sate an 
elnblem on a rich man's sepulchre, or like a 
mourner on the sodded grave of an only one, an 
aged mourner, \,ho is \vatching the waned nloon and 
sorroweth not. Starting at length from his brief 
trance of abstraction, with courtesy and an atoning 
snlile he rene\ved his discourse, and commenced his 
parable. 
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"During one of those short furloughs from the 
service of the body, which the soul may sometimes 
obtain even in this its militant state, I found 
myself in a vast plain, which I imlnediately knew to 
be the Valley of Life. It possessed an astonishing 
diversity of soils: here was a sunny spot, and there 
a dark one, forming just such a mixture of sunshine 
and shade, as we lnay bave observed on the Inoun- 
tains' side on an April day, when the thin broken 
clouds are scattered over heaven. Alrnost in the 
very entrance of the valley stood a large and gloomy 
pile, into which I seelned constrained to enter. 
Every part of the building ,"-as crowded '\yit h 
tawdry ornaments and fantastic deformity. On 
every window was portrayed, in glaring and 
inelegant colours, some horrible tale or preter- 
natural incident, so that not a ray of light could 
enter, untinged by the 1neclÙlJn through which it 
passed. The body of the building was full of 
people, some of them dancing in and out in unin- 
telligible figures, ,vith strange ceremonies and antic 
merriment, while others seemed convulsed '\\-ith 
horror, or pining in Inad n1elancholy. Intermingled 
",-ith these, I observed a number of men, clothed 
in ceremonial robes, ,-rho appeared now to marshal 
the various groups 'tnd to direct their movenlents ; 
and now with menacing countenances, to drag 
some reluctant victim to a vast idol, framed of 
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iron bars intercrosscd, "hich forlTIcd at the saIne 
tin1e an imlnense cage, and the shape of a hUInall 
Colossus. 
"I stood for a 'T hile lost in ,,-onder, ,,
hat these 
things Inight lnean; "hen lo! one of the directors 
came up to n1e, and "ith a stern and reproachful 
look bade me uncover n1Y head; for that the place, 
into which I had entered, ,,,as the telnple of the 
only true religion, in the holier recesses of \\Thich 
the great Goddess personally resided. Himself 
too he bade me reverence, as the consecrated 
minister of her rites. .A. \\e-struck by the name of 
religion, I bo\\ed before the priest, and humbly 
and earnestly entreated him to conduct me into 
her presence. He assented. Offerings be took 
fronl Ine, with Inystic sprinklings of water and 
with salt he purified, and with strange suffiations 
he exorcised, llle; and then led me through lllany 
a dark and winding alley, the de\v-damps of which 
chilled my flesh, and the hollow echoes under Iny 
feet, mingled, methought, with moanings, affrighted 
me. At length we entered a large hall ,vithout 
\vindo", or spiracle, or lamp. The asylulll aHd 
dormitory it seemed of perennial night; only that 
the "TalIs were brought to the eye by a number 
of self-luminous inscriptions in letters of a pale 
sepulchral light, which held strange neutrality "Tith 
the darkness, on the verge of which. it kept its 
T. 
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rayless yigil. I could read theIn, methouglJt; but 
though each one of the words taken separately I 
seelned to understand, yet when I took them in 
sentences, they were riddles and incomprehensible. 
As I stood meditating on these hard sayings, my 
guide thus addressed me,-'Read and believe: these 
are mysteries! '-At the extren1ity of the vast hall 
the Goddess was placed. lIeI' features, blended 
,,-ith darkness, rose.. out to IllY view, terrible, yet 
vacant. I prostrated 1nyself before her, and then 
retired with my guide, soul-withered, and wonder- 
ing, and dissatisfied. 
" As I re-entered the body of the telnple, I heard 
a deep buzz as of discontent. A few whose eyes 
were bright, and either piercing or steady, and 
whose ample foreheads, with the "eighty bar, 
ridge-like, above the eyebrows, bespoke observation 
follo-w"ed by meditative thought; and a much larger 
number ,,-ho 'Were enraged by the severity and 
insolence of the priests in exacting their offerings, 
had collected in one tumultuous group, and with a 
confused outcry of 'This is the teu1ple of Supersti- 
tion !' after much contumely, and turmoil, and 
cruel maltreatment on all sides, rushed out of the 
pile: and I, methought, joined theIne 
" 'Ve speeded from the temple with hasty steps, 
and had no,v nearly gone round half the valley, 
,,-hen ,,-e "\\ere addressed by a WOlnan, tall beyond 
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the stature of mortals, and 'with a s0111ethil1g n10re 
than hun1an in her countenanc
 and Inien, which 
yet by mortals could be only felt, not conveyed by 
,yards or intelligibly distinguished. Deep reflec- 
tion, anilnated by ardent feelings, ,,-as displayed in 
t helll: and hope, without its uncertainty, and a 
Romething more than all these, ,vhich I understood 
not; but ,vhich yet seemed to blend all these into 
a divine unity of expression. Her garments "ere 
"hite and matronly, and of the simplest texture. 
'Ve inquired her name. 1\1 y name, she replied, is 
l{eligion. 
"The n10re numerous part of our cOlnpany, 
afli.ighted by the very sound, and sore from recent 
impostures or sorceries, hurried onwards and ex- 
anÜned no farther. A few of us, struck by the 
manifest opposition of her form and n1anner to 
those of the living idol, whom we had so recently 
abjured, agreed to follow her, though ,,-ith cautiou
 
circulllspection. She led us to an eminence in the 
midst of the valley, froln the top of which "e could 
cOffilllalld the whole plain, and observe the relation 
of the different parts, of each to the other, and of 
each to the ,,
hole, and of all to cach. She then 
ga\e us an optic glass which assisted without 
contradicting our natm'al vision, and enabled u
 
to ::;ce far beyond the limits of the ,.... alley of Life: 
though our eye even thus assisted pern1itred us 
J. 2 
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only to behold a light and a glory, but what ,,-e 
could not descry, save only that it was, and that it 
''fas nlost glorious. 
" And nnw' ,vith the rapid transition of a dream, 
I had overtaken and rejoined the 11lore numerous 
party, who had abruptly left us, indignant at the 
yery name of religion. They journeyed on, goad- 
ing each other with remell1brances of past oppres
 
sions, and never looking back, till in the eagerness 
to recede from the tenlple of Superstition they had 
rounded the whole circle of the valley. And lo! 
there faced us the mouth of a vast cavern, at the 
base of a lofty an d almost perpendicular rock, the 
interior side of which, unkno\yn to thein, and un- 
suspected, fornled the extreme and backward wall 
of the tenlple. An impatient cro,,-d, 'We entered 
the vast and dusky cave, ,,-hich was the only 
perforation of the precipice. At the mouth of the 
cave sate t\VO figures; the first, by her dress and 
gestures, I know to be Sensuality; the second 
form, from the fierceness of his demeanour and the 
brutal scornfulness of his looks, declared himself 
to be the monster Blasphemy. He uttered big 
,vords, and yet ever and anon I observed that he 
turned pale at his own courage. '\V e 
ntered. 
Some remained in the opening of the cave, with 
the one or the other of its guardians. The rest, 
and I among them, pressed on till \ve reached an 
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ample challlber, which seenled the centre of the 
rock. The climate of the place was unnaturally 
cold. 
"In the furthest distance of the chanlber sate an 
old diln-eyed man, poring w'ith a microscope over 
the tOJ'80 of a statue, which had neither ba
e, nor 
fept, nor head; but on its breast "
as car\ed, 
Nature. To this he continually applied his glass, 
and seemed enraptured with the various inequa- 
lities which it rendered visible on the seemingly 
polished surface of the lllarble. Yet evermore ,yas 
this delight and triumph followed by expressions 
of hatred, and vehement railing against a being, 
,,-ho yet, he assured us, had no existence. This 
mystery suddenly recalled to me what I had read 
in the holiest recess of the telllple of Superstition. 
The old Ulan spoke in di,ers tongues, and COll- 
tinued to utter other and Inost strange Inysteries. 
Alllong the rest he talked much and yehelnently 
concerning an infinite series of causes and effects, 
vthich he eXplained to be-a string of blind men, 
the last of whom caught hold of the skirt of the 
one before him, he of the next, and so on till they 
\vere all out of sight; and that they all walked 
infallibly straight, without making one false step, 
though all were alike blind. l\Iethought I bor- 
ro" ed courage from surprise, and asked him,- 
''\Vho then is at the head to guide. the In ?' 1-Ie 
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looked at llle with ineffable contempt, not unlnixed 
,,,ith an angry suspicion, and then replied, 'K 0 
one ;-the string of blind men goes on for eyer 
"Without any beginning: for although one blind 
Ulan cannot move without sturn bling, yet infinite 
blindness supplies the want of sight.' I burst 
into laughter, which instantly turned to terror;- 
for as he started for,vard in rage, I caught a glance 
of him frolll behind, and lo! I beheld a monster 
bi-form and Janus-headed, in the hinder face and 
shape of ,,
hich I instantly recognised the dread 
countenance of Superstition-and in the terror I 
a,voke." 
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Blessed are ye t!tell sozo ùeside allu'alers. 
ISA.IAH xxxü. 20. 


ON all occasions the beginning should look to\'\ard 
the end; and most of all when we offer counsel 
concerning circumstances of great distress, and 
of still greater alarm. But such is my business 
at present, and the common duty of all ",vhosl' 
competence justifies the attempt. And therefore, 
my Christian friends and fellow Englislnnen, have 
I in a day of troulJle anJ of treading dOlcn and of 
J)erplexify, taken my beginning fronl this assurance 
of an inspired 111eSsenger to t!te devisers of liberal 
things (xxxiii. 8), who confident in hope are fear- 
less in charity. For to enforce the precept involved 
in this gladsome annunciation of the Evangelical 
herald, to awaken the lively feeling which it 
breathes, and to ju
ti(y the line of conduct which 
it encourages, are the end to ,yhich n1Y present 
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efforts are directed-the ultimate object of the 
present address, to V\
hich aU the other points, 
therein discussed, are but introductory and pre.. 
parative. Blessed are ye t!tat SOlD beside all/waters. 
It is the assurance of a Prophet, and therefore 
surety itself to all "ho profess to receive him as 
such. It is a command in the form of a promise, 
,,,,hich at once instructs us in our duty and fore- 
closes every possible objection to its performance. 
It is at once our guide and our pioneer-a breeze 
froln Heaven, which at one and the same time 
determines our path, impels us along it, and 
removes beforehand each overhanging cloud that 
Inight have conspired "With our own dÏ1nness to 
bewilder or to dishearten us. "\Vhatever our OW11 
despondence may "rhisper, or the reputed masters 
of political econon1Y 111ay have seemed to demon- 
strate, neither by the fears and scruples of the one, 
nor by the confident affirmations of the other, let 
us be deterred. They must both be false if the 
Prophet is true. We will still in the po,ver of that 
faith which can nOjJe even against hOlJe continue to 
sow beside all waters: foc there is a blessing 
attached to it by God himself, to '\vhose eye all 
consequences are present, on ,,
hose '\\
ill all con- 
sequences depend. 
But I had also an additional motive for the 
selection of this verse. Easy to be remen1bered 
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from its briefness, likely to be rell1elnbered from its 
beauty, and with not :1 single word in it ,vhich the 
Inalignant ingenuity of faction could pervert to the 
excitement of any dark or turbulent feeling, I 
chose it both as the text and title of this discourse, 
that it might be brought under the eye of Inany 
thousands ,rho ,,
ill kno,v no more of the discourse 
itself than ",
hat they read in the advertisements of 
it in our public papers. 
In point of fact it ,vas another passage of Scrip- 
ture, the words of another Prophet, that originally 
occasioned this address by one of those accidental 
circulllstances, which so often determine the current 
of our thoughts. Froln a company among whom 
the distresses of the times and the disappointments 
of the public expectations had been agitated \vith 
more warll1th than wisdom, I had retired to solitude 
and silent meditation. A Bible chanced to lie open 
on the table, my eyes were cast idly on the page 
for a few seconds, till gradually as a mist clears 
u\vay, the follo'wing words became visible, and at 
once fixed my attention. fVe looked for peace, but 
no good carne; for a tinze of Ilealtl/;, and behold, 
t'l'oltble.- I turned to the beginning of the chapter: 
it ,vas the eighth of the Prophet Jeremiah, and 
having read it to the end, I repeated aloud the 
verses which had become connected in nlY l11emory 
by their pertinency to the conversatiQn, to 
vhich I 
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had been so lately attending: na111cly, the 11th, 
15th, 20th, and 22nd. 
TIley have healed the hurt of the daugltter of IJny 
people sliglttly, saying, Peace, Peace, 'lvllen there is 
no peace. We looked 101'1 peace, but no good cauze : 
for a ti?Jze of health, and bell 0 ld, trouùle! The 
har-vest is past, the S1l17l1ner is ended: and 'loe are 
not saved. Is there no ùaln
 in Gilead? Is tlzerE' 
no JJh!Jsician? Why Ilen is not the healtll of tIle 
da1tghteJ'I of !jUY lJeolJle recovered? 
These impassioned remonstrances, these heart- 
probing interrogatories, of the la111enting Prophet 
do indeed anticipate a full and ala.s! a too faithful 
statement of the case, to the public consideration 
of which '\"\
e have all of late been so often and so 
urgently invited, and the inward thought of which 
our very countenances betray as by a C0111IDlmion 
of alarm. In the bold painting of Scripture 
language, all faces gather blaclcness,-the many at 
the supposed magnitude of the national embarrass- 
l11ent, the ,vise at the Inore certain and far more 
alarming evil of its llloral accompaniments. Peace 
has come without the advantages expected froln 
peace, and on the contrary, ,yith many of the 
severest inconveniences usually attributed to war. 
We looked for peace, ut no good Ca1Jle,. for' a tilJJ'lp 
of health, and behold, t1'1oltble! The na1'1vest is past, 
the 8U)}Uner is ended, an(l 'lce are not saved. The 
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inference therefore contained in the preceding 
verse is unavoidable. 'Vhere 'War has produced no 
repentance, and the cessation of war has brought 
neither concord nor tranquillity, 'We may safely cry 
aloud ,,
ith the prophet: The!! have hraled the lilli't 
of the daughter of 'lllg lJeolJle sliglltl!!, saying, Peace, 
Peace, 'lVllen there is no peace: and proceed to 
answer the three question:::; in the ans,vers to which 
the Prophet instructs us to seek the solution of the 
problen1. First, who are they 1vho have hitherto 
prescribed for the case, and are still tall1pering 
with it? 1\ T hat are their qualifications? 'Vhat 
has been their conduct? Second, what is the true 
seat and source of the complaint,-the ultinlate 
causes as well as the in1mediate occasions? .A_nd 
lastly, what are the appropriate n1edicÌ11es? "Tho 
and ,,,here are the true physicians? 
First, who are those that have been ever loud 
and fore111ost in their pretensions to a kno" ledge 
both of the disease and the ren1edy? The anSTrer 
to this question is continued in a preceding part of 
the chapter from which I extracted the text, where 
the Prophet Isaiah enUlllerates the conditions of a 
nation's reco,ery froln a state of depres:5ion and 
peril. The vile person, he tells us, must no rn01"e 
e 
called libe1'al, nor the cll1trl òe said to òe Ù01tntiful. 
For the vile peIrson u'ill slJeak villainy, and ltis heart 
1.L,ill 'lcork iniquity to practise n!!pocris,lf ,and to utter 
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error against t7le Lord,. to IJJla7t:e enlpl!! the soul of 
tlte needy, and he 1vill cause the {l1"ink of the t7d1"sty 
to fail. The instrUJ7lents also oj" the c7ul1"l are evil: 
lte devisetlt 'wicked devices to desf1"oy the J.Joor 'witl
 
lying 1t01"ds, even 1l:7len the needy 81Jeaket7z a1"ight. 
But the liberal devisetlt liberal things, and by liberal 
tlzings shall he stand. (xxxii. 5, 6, 7, 8.) 
Such are the political ell1pirics, ll1ischievous in 
proportion to their effrontery and ignorant in 
proportion to their presumption, the detection and 
exposure of \yhose true characters the inspired 
statesman and patriot represents as indispensable 
to the re-establishment of the general welfare, 
,,-hile his own portrait of these in1postors ,,-honl in 
a forlTIer chapter (ix. 15) he caUs, the tail of the 
nation, and in the follovçillg verse, dell1agogues t7lat 
cause the peolJle to err, affords to the intelligent 
believer of all ages and countries the l11eans of 
detecting them, and of undecei\ing an ,,-hose o,yn 
malignant passions have not rendered them blind 
and deaf and brutish. For these noisy and calunl- 
nious zealots, "hOll1 (with an especial reference . 
indeed to the factious leaders of the populace ,,- ho 
under this name exercised a tumultuary despotism 
ill J eru
alenl, at once a sign and a cause of its 
approaching d01\
nfall,) St. J Oh11 beheld in the 
Apocalyptic vision'* as a cOll1pound of locust and 


. 
Iy own conception of this canonical book is, that it 
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scorpion, are not of one place or of one sca::5OI1. 
They are the perennials of history: and though 
they l11UY disappear for a tiIne, they exist al\"rays in 
the egg and need only a disterrlpered atmosphere 
and an accidental ferlnent to start up into life and 
acti vi tv. 
.. 
It is worth our while, therefore, or rather it is 
our duty to examine with a l110re attentive eye this 
representative portrait dra,vn for u:s by an infallible 
111aster, and to distinguish its component parts each 
by itself so that we may combine without confusing 
them in our menlory; till they blend at length into 
one physiognomic expression, "hich "heneyer the 
counterpart is obtruded on our notice in the 
sphere of our o".u experience, may be at once 
recogllised, and enable us to convince ourselves 


narrates in the broad and inclusive form of the ancient 
Prophets (that is, in the prophetic pow'er of faith and moral 
insight irradiated by inspiration), the successive struggles 
and final triumph of Christianity over the Paganism and 
J udaislll of the then Roman Empire, typified in the fall of 
RODle, the destruction of the Old and the symbolical descent 
of th(> K ew Jerusalem. N or do I think its interpretation 
even in detail attended ,vith any insuperable difficulties. 
It was once my intention to have translated the ApocalJpse 
into verse, as a poem, holding a mid place bet\veen the epic 
narrative and the choral drama: and to have annexed a 
cOIDlllentary in prose: - an intention long and fondly 
cherished, but during nlan)"" years deferred fronl an unfeigned 
sense of IllY deficiency; and now there remaIns only the 
hope and the wish, or rather a feeling between both. 
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of the identity by a comparison of feature '\\ith 
feature. 
The passage COlnmences with a fact which to 
the inexperienced might well seem strange and 
inlprobable; but which being a truth nevertheless 
of our own knowledge, is, for that very cause, 
the more striking and characteristic. Worthless 
persons of little or no estimation for rank, learning, 
or integrity, not sel
onl profligates, with whom 
debauchery has outwrestled rapacity, easy because 
unprincipled, and generous because dishonest, are 
suddenly cried up as men of enlarged views and 
liberal sentiments, our only genuine patriots and 
philanthropists: and churls, that is, men of sullen 
tempers and surly dellleanour; lnen tyrannical in 
their falnilies, oppressive and troublesome to their 
dependents and neighbours, and hard in their 
private dealings between man and man; nlen who 
clench with one hand what they have grasped with 
the otber; these are extolled as public benefactors, 
the friends, guardians, and advocates of the poor! 
Here and there indeed we may notice an individual 
of birth and fortune, 


(For great estates enlarge not narro,v minds) 


\vho has been duped 
nto the ranks of incendiaries 
and Hlob-sycophants by an insane restlessness, aud 
the wretched ambition of figuring as the Triton 
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of the lllinno".s. Or ,,-e may find, perhaps, a 
professional luan of sho
y accolnplishments but of 
a vulgar taste, and shallow acquirements, ",rho in 
part froll1 vanity, and in part as Ineans of intro- 
duction to practice, 'Will seek notoriety by an 
eloquence well calculated to set the multitude 
agape, and excite .f/ratls to over-acts of sedition 
or treason 'Which he may afterwards be retained to 
defend. These how-e,er are but exceptions to the 
general rule. Such as the Prophet has described, 
such is the sort of lllen; and in point of historic 
fact it has been frOlll men of this sort, that profane- 
ness is gone forth into all the land. (J eremiah, 
xxiii. 15.) 
In harnlony with the general character of these 
false prophets are the particular qualities assigned 
to them. First, a passion for vague and violent 
invective, an habitual and inveterate predilection 
for the language of hate, and rage, and contumely, 
an ungo\erned appetite for abuse and defamation. 
The vile (will talk villainy. 
But the fetid flower "Will ripen into the poisonous 
berry, and tbe fruits of the hand follow the blossoms 
of the slanderous lips. His 7lea}
t u:ill 'work iniquity. 
That is, he ,-áll plan evil, and do his utmost to 
carry his plans into execution. The guilt exists 
already; and there wants nothing but po'\ver and 
opportunity to condense it into crinle and overt act. 
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He that ltatetlt Ids ùrotlle1
 is a If}lu/rderer, says 
St. John: and of lnanv and various sort::; are the 
., 
brother-haters, in wholn this truth may be exem- 
plified. l\Iost appropriately for our purpose, Isaiah 
has selected the fratricide of sedition, and ,vith the 
eagle eye and practised touch of an intuit.iye 
demonstrator he unfolds the composition of the 
character, part by part, in the secret history of the 
agent's ,yishes, designs, and attempts, of his "a

s, 
his means, and his ends. The agent hÎlnself, the 
incendiary and his kindling combustibles, had been 
already sketched by Solomon in the rapid yet 
faithful outline of a master in the art; The beginning 
of the 
L'ords of lzis 1no1lfll is foolishness and the end 
of Ids talk 111isclâevous 111 {tdness.. (Eccles. x. 13.) If 
in the spirit of prophecy,"* the ,-rise ruler had been 
present to our own times, and their procedures; if 
while he sojourned in tIle vedle!! of vision he had 


· Solomon has himself inforrned us that beyond wealth 
and conquest, and as of far greater importance to hin1, ill his 
arduous office of king and magistrate, he had sought th1'ough 
knowledge of wisdom to lay hold 01t folly.;-that is, by the 
study of man to arrive at a grounded knowledge of men, and 
through a previous insight into the nature and conditions 
of good to acquire by inference a thorough con1prehension 
of the evil that arises from its deficiency or perversion. 
And truly ill all points of prudence, public and private, ,ve 
may accommodate to the royal preacher his o,vn words : 
(Eccles. ii. 12). TVhat can tbe man say tl
at cometh afte}> tIle 
King 
 Even that 'lclt ich lutth been said already. 
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actually heard the yery harangues of our reigning 
den1agogues to the convened populace; could he 
have 1110re faithfully characterised either the 
speakers or the speeches? Whether in spoken or 
in printed addresses, whether in periodical journals 
or in yet cheaper Í1nplements of irritation, the ends 
are the S
llne, the process is the same, and the same 
is their general line of conduct. On all occasions, 
-but most of all and with a more bustling malignity 
when eyer any public distress inclines the lower 
classes to turbulence, and renders them 1110re apt 
to be alienated from the government of their 
country ;-in all places and at every opportunity 
pleading to the poor and ignorant,-no ,rhere and 
at no time are they found actually pleading for 
them. Nor is this the worst. They even plead 
against them. Yes !-sycophants to the crowd, 
enen1Ïes of the individuals, and well-wishers only 
to the continuance of their miseries, they plead 
against the poor and afHicted, under the weak and 
wicked pretence that we are to do nothing of ,,
hat 
'\ve can, because we cannot do all that we would wish. 
Or if this sophistry of sloth (sophisJJla pigri) should 
fail to check the bounty of the rich, there is still 
the sophistry of slander in reserve to chill the 
gratitude of the poor. If they cannot dissuade tIle 
librral frol1
 devising liberal fIlings, they will at least 
blacken the motives of his beneficence. If they 
M 
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cannot close the hand of the giver, they will at 
least ell1bitter the gift in the mouth of the receivers. 
Is it not as if they had said within their hearts :- 
"The sacrifice of charity has been offered indeed 
in despite of us; but twitlt bitte t }" herbs shetll it be 
eaten! (Exod. xii. 8.) Imagined wrongs shall 
lllake it distasteful. 'Ve will infuse vindictive and 
discontented fancies into minds, already irritable 
and suspicious fro1l1 distress: till the fever of the 
heart shall coat the tongue with gall and spread 
wormwood on the palate?" 
However angrily our demagogues may disclaim 
all intentions of this kind, such has been their 
procedure, and it is susceptible of no other 
interpretation. VV e all kno\y that the shares 111 ust 
be scanty, \\-here the thing to be divided bears no 
proportion to the nUluber of the claimants. Yet 
He, "\vho satisfied a nlultitude in the \\
i1derness 
\yith a fe\y loaves and fishes, is still present to his 
Church. Stnnll as the portions are, if they are 
both given and taken in the spirit of his conllnal1ds, 
a blessing 
.ill go ".ith each; and tlle handful of 
IJ1zeal shall not fiÛl, 
lntil the day 
chen tIle Lord 
bringetlt bacle lJlenty on the land. But no blessing 
can enter ,yhere envy and hatred are already ill 
possession; and sn- .111 good \vill the poor luall have 
of the food prepared for hin1 by his more favoured 
brother, if he have been previously taught to regard 
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it as a Iness of pottage given to defraud hiln of 
his birth-right. 
If then to promise llledicine and to adnlinister 
poison; if to flatter in order to deprave; if to 
affect love to all and shö\v pity to none; if to 
exaggerate and misderive the distress of the 
labouring classes in order to make them turbulent, 
and to discourage every plan for their relief in 
order to keep them 80; if to skulk from private 
infamy in the Inask of public spirit, and Inake the 
flanling patriot privilege the gamester, the s\\indler, 
or the adulterer; if to seek amne8ty for a continued 
violation of the la\\s of God by an equal pertinacity 
in outraging the laws of the land; if the
e 
characterise the hypocrite, we need not look far 
back or far 1'0 und for faces, ,y herein to recognise 
the third striking feature of this prophetic portrait. 
1Vhen, therefore, the verifying facts press upon us 
in real life; ,,-hen 'we hear persons, the tyranny of 
,,-hose will is the only law in their f::uuilies, 
denouncing all law as tyranny in public; person
, 
"hose hatred of po,,-er in others is in exact 
proportion to their love of it for thelllseives; ,,-hen 
we behold lllen of sunk and irretrievable characters, 
to ,,-hOl11 no lllan would entrust his ,,-ife, his sister, 
or his purse, having the effrontery to propose that 
\,e 
hould entrust to them our relio'ion and our 

 
country; ,,-hen we meet \yith patriot
, who aÎ1n 
M2 
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at an enlargement cf the rights and liberties of the 
people by in:fla111ing the populace to acts of madness 
that necessitate fetters ;-pretended heralds of 
freedolll and actual pioneers of military despotism; 
,ye will call to mind the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, and say to ourselves: This is no ne
v thing 
ltndel}'l the sun! "\Ve have heard it ,vith our O'YI1 
ears, and it was declared to our fathers, and in the 
old time before tl1em, that one of the maIn 
characteristics of denlagogues in all ages is, to 
lyractise hypocrisy. 
Such, I assert, has been the general line of 
conduct pursued by the political empirics of the 
day: and your own recent experience ,,-ill attest 
the truth of the assertion. It ,vas affirmed like\vise 
at the same time, that as the conduct, such was 
the process: and I ,yill seek no other support of 
this charge, I need no better test both of the nlen 
and their works, than the plain question: Is there 
one good feeling to which they do-is there a 
single bad passion to which they do not-appeal? 
If they are the enemies of liberty in general, 
inasllluch as they tend to make it appear incolll- 
patible with public quiet and personal safety, still 
1110re ell1phatically are they the enen1ies of the 
liberty of the pres in particular; and therein of 
all the truths human and divine which a free press 
is the most efficient and only commensurate means 
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of protecting, extending, and perpetuating. The 
strongest, indeed, the only plausible, arguments 
against the education of the lower classes are 
derived from the writings of these incendiaries; 
and if for our neglect of the light that hath been 
vouchsafed to us beyond measure, the land should 
be visited with a spiritual dearth, it ,,-ill have been 
in no slnall degree occasioned by the erroneous and 
wicked principles which it is the trade of these 
nlen to propagate. 'V ell therefore has the Prophet 
made it the fourth TIlark of these misleaclers of the 
llluititude, not alone to utter e1
ror, but to utter e'ì'J'Oì'O 
against tlte L01"(1, to 'lnake eJJlpty the 80ltZ of the 
hungry. Alas! it is a hard and a mournful thing 
that the press should be constrained to callout 
for the harsh curb of the law against the press. 
For ho" shall the law pre distinguish the ominous 
scritch oyçl from the sacred notes of augury, frolll 
the auspicious and friendly birds of warning? 
And yet "ill "e avoid this seeming injustice, \ve 
throw down all fence and bulwark of public decency 
and public opinion. Already has political calumny 
joined hands '\vith private slander, and every 
principle, every feeling, that binds the citizen to 
his country, the spirit to his Creator, is in danger 
of being undermined. Not by reasoning, - for 
from that there is no danger; but by the :lnere 
habit of hearing them reviled and scoffed at ,,-ith 
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Ï111pUllity. "'tV ere we to contemplate the evils of a 
rank and ull,\yeeded press only in its effects on the 
luanuers of the people, and on the general tone of 
thought and conversation, the greater love we bore 
to literature, and to all the meaTIS and instruments 
of human ill1prOVenlent, the Illore anxiously should 
we "ish for 80111e Ithuriel spear that nlight relTIOye 
from the ear of the ignorant and half-learned, and 
expose in their own fiendish shape, those reptiles, 
which inspiring venom and forging illusions as 
they list, 


thence raise, 
At least distemper'd discontented thoughts, 
'T ain hopes, -vain aims, inordinate desires. 


I feel, Iny friends! that even the strong and 
painful interest ,,-hich the peculiar state of the 
tiIl1es, and ahnost the occurrences of the hour 
create, can scarcely counterbalance the '\,eari8ome 
aversion inspired by the defornlityand palpablene8s 
of the subject itself. As the plan originates in the 
lualignant restlessness of desperate Rlnbition or 
desperate circlul1stances, so are its means and 
engines a drag-net of fraud and delusion. TIle 
instru}}zents also of the churl are evil, he deviseth 
'lvickecl devices with lying 
corcl8. He employs a 
compound poison, f)f ,,
hich the following are the 
111ain ingredients, the proportions varying as the 
case requires, or the wit of the prisoner suggests. 
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It ,,
ill be enough rapidly to name and nunlber the 
cOlnponellts, as in a catalogue. 1. Bold, ,,-arm, and 
earnest assertions, it matters not w bethel' supported 
by facts or not, nar, though they sholùd involve 
absurdities and demonstrable impossibilities; as 
for example, that the amount of the sinecure places 
giyen by the executive power ,,-ould suffice to 
renlove all distress from the land. He is a bungler 
in the trade, and has been an indocile scholar of 
his dark master, the father of lies, who cannot 
lnake an assertion pass for a fact with an ignorant 
multitude. The natural generosity of the hUlnan 
heart which makes it an effort to doubt, tbp 
confidence which apparent courage inspires, and 
the contagion of animal enthusiasln, ,,-ill insure the 
belief. Even in large assemblies of men highly 
educated it is too often sufficient to place inlpressive 
Ï1nages in juxta-position; and the constitutive forms 
of the lnind itself aided by the power of habit will 
supply the rest. For ,,-e all think by casual 
connections. 2. Startling particular facts, which, 
dissevered from their context, enable a. llian to 
convey falsehood while he says truth. 3. .Arguments 
built on passing events and deriving an undue 
importance from the feelings of the moment. The 
mere appeal, however, to the auditors whether the 
arguments are not such that none but an idiot or 
a hireling could resist, is an effective substitute for 
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any argument at all. For mobs have no men1ories. 
They are in nearly the same state as that of an 
individual when he makes (,,-hat is terlned) a bull. 
The passions, like a fused metal, fill up the wide 
interstices of thought, and supply the defective 
links: and thus incompatible assertions are harlllo- 
nised by the sensation, without the sense, of 
connection. 4. The display of defects without the 
accompanying advantages, or vice vers([.. 5. Con- 
cealment of the geheral and ultimate result behind 
the scenery of local and particular consequences. 
6. Statement of positions that are true only under 
particular conditions, to men whose ignorance or 
fury make them forget that these conditions are 
not present, or lead them to take for granted that 
tbey are. 7. Chains of questions, especially of 
such questions as the persons best authorised to 
propose are eyer the slowest in proposing; and 
objections, intelligible of themselves, the answers 
to 'Which require the comprehension of a system. 
8. Vague and c01l1mon-place satire, stale as the 
wine in which flies were drowned last sumlner, 
seasoned by the sly tale and important anecdote 
of yesterday, that caIne ,vithin the speaker's o,vn 
knowledge! 9. Transitions from the audacious 
charge, not seldom of as signal ilnpudence "as 
any thing was ever carted for," to the lie pregnant 
and interpretative: the former to prove the orator's 
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courage, and that he is neither to be bought, nor 
frightened; the latter to flatter the sagacity of the 
audience. 


B-ijÀ6!) Èa-TLV aÙTÓeEV 
 
, Ev 7T'avoup)'lCf TE Ka1 8p&.crEL Kal Ko{3aÀuíEvp.a(J'Lv. 


10. Jerks of style, from the lunatic trope, p
JLa()' 
hr7roßltJLOVa, 7TOÀÀ&S- TE áÀLVð
epa
 f.7TWV, to the buf- 
foonery and" red-lattice phrases" of the canagZia, 
,. 
 ,. ß ' B ' À 
 , , 
UKWP (JVUKEUú.JV op, opOV TE no VV Kat KaKLa
 Kat UVKO- 

avTla
; the one in ostentation of superior rank and 
acquirenlents (for where envy does not interfere, 
man loves to look up;) the other in pledge of 
heartiness and good fellowship. 11. Lastly, and 
throughout all, to leave a general impression of 
something striking, something that is to COlne of it, 
and to rely on the indolence of men's understand- 
ings and the activity of their passions for their 
resting in this state, as the brood-"'\yarmth fittest to 
hatch whatever serpents' egg opportunity lnay 
enable the deceiyer to place under it. Let but 
mysterious expressions * be aided by significant 
looks and tones, and you 11lay cajole a hot and 
ignorant audience to believe anything by saying 
nothing, and finally to act on the lie which they 


· Vide North's Examen, p. 20; and The Knights of 
Aristophanes. A version of this comedy, abridged and 
modernised, would be a most seasonable present to the 
public. The words quoted above from his play and The 
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thelnselves have been drawn in to luake. This is 
the pharl)nacopæia of political en1pirics, here and 
every", here, now and at all tilnes. These are the 
drugs adnlinistered, and the tricks played off by 
the mountebanks and zanies of patriotislTI; drugs 
that ,,
ill continue to poison as long as irreligion 
secures a predisposition to their influence; and 
artifices that, like stratagenls in war, are never 
the 
ess successful for having succeeded a hundred 
times before. They bend their tongues as a bow: 
tIle!! :s-llOot out deceits as arrOlCS: tlzey are pro- 
phets of the deceit of their Olcn hearts: the
lj 
cause the peolJle to err b!! tlleir dreanls and theÙ'I 
lightness: they I)nake the people vain, they feed 
fheUl 'lvith 'lcornncood, tIle!! give the1J
 the water 
of gall for drink,. and tlte peojJle love to 1l{I/l,:e it 
so. And what is tIle end thereof? (J ERE)!. 
lJassÍ1n.) 
Isaiah answers for IDe in the concluding "ords 
of the description; - To destroy the poor e
'en 
'lvhen the need!! SlJea ke tIt aright,. that is, to impel 
thelll to acts that must end in their ruin by 
inflammatory falsehoods, and by working on their 


Frogs, may be rendered freely in the order in ,vhich they 
occur: thus, 
1. Thence he is illustrious, as a man of all ,vaters, a bold 
fellov{, and one who kn j\VS how to tickle the populace. 
2. Phrases on horseLack, curvetting and careering 'words. 
3. Scattering filth and dirt, malice and sycophantic tales. 
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passions t
ll they lead them to reject the prior con- 
victions of... their o,yn sober and unsophisticated 
understandings. As in all the preceding features 
so in this, ,,-ith which the prophetic portrait is 
completed, our ow"n experience supplies both proof 
and example. The ultimate causes of the present 
distress and stagnation are in 111Y opinion cOlllplex 
and deeply seated; but the Î1nmediate occasion is 
too obvious to be O'ver-looked but by eyes at once 
red and dim through the intoxication of factious 
prejudice, that maddening spirit ,,
hich pre-emi- 
nently deser'Ves the title of Vinll1n dæ17Z011ZlJ}l applied 
by an ancient Father of the Church to a far more 
innocent phrenzy. It is denlonstrable that taxes, 
the product of which is circulated in the country 
froll1 "Which they are raised, can never injure a 
country directly by the 111ere amount; but either 
from the time or circumstances under which they 
are raised, or from the injudicious 11lode in which 
they are levied, or from the improper objects to 
which they are applied. The sun 111ay dra,,- up the 
moisture from the river, the lllorass, and the ocean, 
to be given back in genial sho,,-ers to the garden, 
the pasture and the cornfield; but it may like- 
,,-ise force upward the moisture from the fields of 
industry to drop it on the stagnant pool, the 
saturated swanlp, or the unprofitable sand,,
aste. 
The corruptions of a system can be duly appreciated 
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by those only who have contemplated thè system in 
that ideal state of perfection exhibited by the 
reason; the nearest possible approxinlation to which 
under existing circumstances it is the business of 
the prudential understanding to realise. Those, on 
the other hand, \vho commence the examination of 
a system by identifying it \\ith its abuses or im- 
perfections, degrade their understanding in to the 
pander of their passions, and are sure to prescribe 
. 
renledies lllore dangerous than the disease. Alas! 
there are so many real evils, so many just causes 
of c0I11plaint in the constitutions and adlninistra- 
tion of all governments, our own not excepted, 
that it becomes the ÌInperious duty of the true 
patriot to prevent, as nluch as in him lies, the 
feelings and efforts of his fello\v-country-men from 
losing themselves on a wrong scent. 
If then we are to master the ideal of a benefi- 
cent and judicious systeul of finance as the pre- 
liminary to all profitable insight into the defects 
of any particular system in actual existence, ,ye 
could not perhaps find an apter illustration than the 
gardens of southern Europe ,,-ould supply. The 
tanks or reservoirs ,,
ould represent the capital of a 
nation; ,vhile the hundred rills hourly varying 
their channels and directions under the gardener's 
spade \\ould giye :.1 pleasing image of the dispersion 
of that capital through the whole population by the 
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joint effect of taxation and trade. For taxation 
itself is a part of COlnmerce, and the Government 
lllay be fairly considered as a great manufactur- 
ing-house, carrying on in different places, by 
lneans of its partners and overseers, the trades of 
the ship-builder, the clothier, the iron-founder, 
and the like. As long as a balance is preserved 
between the receipts and the returns of Govern- 
11lent in their amount, quickness, and degree of 
dispersion; as long as the due proportion obtains 
in the SUlns levied to the mass in productiT'8 cir- 
culation, so long does the wealth and circumstantial 
prosperity of the nation,-(its wealth, I sar, not its 
real welfare; its outward prospprity, but not neces- 
sarily its happiness )-remain unaffected, or rather 
they will appear to increase in consequence of the 
additional stÏ1nulus given to the circulation itself 
by the reproductive action of all large capitals, 
and through the check which taxation, in its 01vn 
nature, gives to the indolence of the wealthy in its 
continual transfer of property to the industrious 
and enterprising. If different periods be taken, 
and if the comparative weight of the taxes at each 
be calculated, a8 it ought to be, not by the sum 
leyied on each individual, but by' the SUlll left in 
his' possession, the settlement of the accolmt will 
be in favour of the national ,\yealth, to the amount 
of all the additional productiye labour El lstained or 
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excited by the taxes during the intervals bet,,-een 
their afRu
 and their re-absorption. 
But on the other hand, in a direct Il'atio to this 
increase will be the distress produced by the dis- 
turbance of this balance, by the loss of this pro- 
portion; and the operation of the distress \vill be 
at least equal to the total amount of the djftèrence 
between the taxes still levied, and the quantu}}/; of 
aid \yithdrawn from individuals by the abandonment 
of others, not overlooking the further quantum, 
which the taxes, that still relnain, have ceased 
to give by the altered mode of their redis- 
persion. But to this ,ye must add the number 
of persons raised and reared in consequence of the 
den1alld created by the preceding state of things, 
and no\v discharged frolll their occupations: whether 
the latter belong exclufsivelr to the executive po\,er, 
as that of soldiers and the like, or from those in 
,yhich the labourers for the nation in general are 
already sufficiently numerous. Both these classes 
are thrown back on the public, and sent to a table 
where every seat is pre-occupied. The elnployn1ent 
lessens as the DUll) bel" of lTIell to be elnployed is 
increased; and not Inerely in the same, but froln 
additiúnal causes and froll1 the indirect consequences 
of those already st t.ted, in a far greater 'patio. For 
it nla.y easily happen, that the very same change, 
which had produced this depression at home, lnay 
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from equivalent causes have embarrassed the 
countries in commercial connection 'With us. At 
one and the saIne tilne the great custolner at hOllle 
\vants les8, and our custolners abroad are able to 
buy less. The conjoint action of these circumstances 
will furnish, for a ll1ind capable of cOlnbining them, 
a 8ufficient solution of the melancholy fact. They 
cannot but occasion much distress, luuch obstruction, 
and the:se again in their re-action are sure to be 
more than doubled by the still greater and uni- 
'Vprsal alarm, and by the consequent chpck of con- 
fidence and enterprise, ,yhich they never fail to 
produce. 
N O,y it is a notorious fact, that these causes did 

ll exist to a very extraordinary degree, and that 
they all worked with united strength, in the latp 
sudden transition froIn ,val' to peace. It was one 
alnong the n1any anoll1alies of the late war, that it 
acted, after a fe,y years, as a universal stÏ1nulant. 
'Ve ahllost monopolised the COllllnerCe of the "Torld. 
The high "
ages of our artizans and the high prices 
of agricultural produce intercirculated. Leases of 
no unusual length not seldonl enabled the provident 
and thrifty farlner to purchase the estate he had 
rented. Every "here lnight be seen roads, rail- 
\yays, docks, canals, n1ade, making, and projected; 
villages swelling into towns, while the l11etropolis 
surrounded itself, and becall1e (as it wel
e) set with 
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new eities. Finally, in spite of all the ,,-aste and 
havock of a t"enty years' ,,-ar the population of 
the empire was increased by more than t"..o millions. 
The efforts and "\\-ar expenditure of the nation, 
and the yearly reyellUe, werl' augmented in the 
sanle proportion: and to all this ,,-e must add a 
fhct of the utUlost importance in the present 
question, that the vrar did not, as was usually the 
case in former wars die away into a long expected 
peace by gradual exhaustion and weariness on both 
sides, but plunged to its conclusion by a concen- 
tration, ,,"e might ahnost say, by a spasm of energy, 
and con:sequently by an anticipation of our re- 
sources. \Ve conquered by compelling rever- 
si
l1ary poW'er into alliance with our existing and 
natural strength. The fir
t intoxication of trillInph 
having passed over, this our agony of glory was 

llc('ceded of course by a general stiffness, and 
relaxation. The antagonist passions came into 
play; financial solicitude ,,-as blended "ith eon- 
stitutiollal and political jealousies, and both, alas! 
were exacerbated by personal imprudences, the 
chief injury of ,vhich consisted in their own ten- 
dency to disgust and alienate the public feeling. 
And with all this, the financial errors and pre- 
judices even of th( 1110re educated classes, in short, 
the general ,,-ant or imperfection of clear vie"s 
and a scientific insight into the true effects and 
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influences of taxation, and the n10de of its operation, 
bec:une now a real misfortune, and opened an addi- 
tional source of temporary embarraSslllent. Re.. 
trenchn1ent could no longer proceed by cautious 
and calculated steps; but was cOlupelled to hurry 
forward, like one who crossing the sands at too 
late an hour finds himself threatened by the inrush 
of the tide. N eyertheless, it was a truth susceptible 
of little less than mathenu1.tical deu1onstration, 
that the Inore, and the n10re suddenly, the revenue 
was dÎlninished by the abandonluent of the war- 
taxes, the greater would be the disturbance of the 
balance:* so that the agriculturist, the manu- 


* The disturbance of this balance may be illustrated 
thus :-Suppose a great capitalist to have founded in a large 
market-to,vn a factory that gradually increasing employed 
at length from five to six hundred ,yorkmen; and that he 
had likewise a second factory at a distance from the former 
(in the Isle of 1\Ian for instance) employing half that number, 
all of the latter having been drafted from and still belonging 
to the first parish. After some years ,ve n1ay further suppose 
that a large proportion of the housekeepers and tradespeople 
might have a running account with the capitalist, many 
with him, as being their landlord, and still more for their 
stock. The workmen would in like manner be for tho 
greater part on the books of the tradesfolks. As long as this 
state of things cO!1tinued, all would go on well; - nay, the 
town ,vould be more prosperous with every increase of the 
factory. The balance is preserved. The circulations counter- 
poise each other, or rather they are neutralized b
rinterfluence. 
But some sudden event leads or compels the capitalist to 
put down both factories at once and with Jittle or no 


N 
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facturer, or the tradesman,-(all in short but an- 
nuitants and fixed stipendiaries)-"\vho during the 
,var having paid as five had fifteen left behind, 
"TouId shortly have less than ten after having paid 
but two and a half. What then the pressure on 
the country must be, when we add to the above the 
operation of the return to cash payn1ents, without 
any change made in the intrinsic value of the coin, 
and so as in effect to reimpose the alTIOunt of taxes, 
nominally remitted, may be easily understood. 
But there is yet another circumstance, which I 
must not pass by unnoticed. In the best of times 


,varning; and to call in all the monies owing to him, and which 
by law, ,ve will suppose, had the preference to all other debts. 
'Vhat would be the consequence 
 The workmen are no longer 
employed, and cannot at once pay up their arrears to the 
tradesmen; and though the capitalist should furnish the 
latter ,vith goods at half price, and make the same abatement 
in their rent, these deductions would afford little present 
relief: ,vhile, in the mean time, the discharged workn1en from 
the distant factory ,vould fall back on the parish, and 
increase the general distress. The balance is disturbed. Put 
the country at large for the parishioners, and the Government 
in all departments of expenditure for the capitalist and his 
factories: and nearly such is the situation in which we are 
placed by the transition from the late war to the present 
peace. But the difference is this. The town may never 
recover its temporary prosperity, and the capitalist may spend 
his remaining fortune in another county, but a nation, of 
which the Government is an organic part ,vith perfect 
interdependence of interests, can never relllain in a state of 
depression thus produced, but by its own fault: that is, from 
moral causes. 
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-or what the world calls such-the spirit of 
COll1merce 'Will occasion great fluctuations, some 
falling while others rise, and therefore in all times 
there will be a large sum of individual distress. 
Trades likewise have their seasons, consequently 
even in the 11l0st flourishing period there 'Will be 
a very considerable number of artificers who are 
not ell1ployed on the average lllore than seven or 
eight n10nths in the year: and the distress froll1 
this cause is great or small in proportion to the 
greater or less degree of dissipation and impro- 
vidence prevailing a1110ng thelll. But besides this, 
that artificial life and vigour of trade and agriculture, 
which was produced or occasioned by the direct 
or indirect influences of the late war, p
oved by no 
llleans innoxious in its effects. Habit and the 
fall1iliarity with outward advantages, which takes 
off their dazzle; sense of character; and above 
all, the counterpoise of intellectual pursuits and 
resources; are all necessary preventives and 
antidotes to the dangerous properties of 1vealth 
and po\ver with the great lllajority of mankind. 
It is a painful subject: and I leave to your o\vn 
experience and recollection the assemblage of folly, 
presumption, and extravagance, that followed in 
the procession of our late unprecedented prosperity; 
the blind practices and blending passions of 
speculation in the comluercial world,. "\yith the 
1\2 
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shoal of ostentatious fooleries and sensual vices 
which the sudden influx of wealth let in on our 
farmers and Jeolllanry. Now though the whole 
mass of calan1ity consequent on these aberrations 
from prudence should in all fairness be attributed 
to the sufferer's own conduct; yet when there 
supervenes SOllle one COlllmon cause or occasion of 
distress ",
hich pressing hard on many furnishes 
a pretext to all, this too will pass muster among 
itR actual effects, and aSSUllle the semblance and 
dignity of national calamity. Each unfortunate 
individual shares during the hard tillles in the 
in1ll1unities of a privileged order, as the 11l0St 
tottering and ruinous houses equally with those in 
best repair are included in the same brief after 
an extensive fire. The change of the moon will 
not produce a change of weather, except in places 
"here the atmosphere has frolll local and particular 
causes been predisposed to its influence. But the 
former is one, placed aloft and conspicuous to all 
III en ; the latter are many and intricate, and kno"ïl 
to few. Of course it is the llloon that lllust bear 
the entire blame of wet summers and scanty crops. 
All these, however, ",
hether they are distresses 
COllllllon to all tirnes alike, or though occasioned by 
the general revolhtion and stagnation, yet really 
caused by personal improvidence or lllisconduct, 
combine with its peculiar and inevitable effects in 
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making the cup overflow. The latter class especially, 
as being in such cases always the most clamorous 
sufferers, increase the evil by swelling the alarm. 
The lllain causes of the present exigencies are 
so obvious, and lie so open to the common sense of 
mankind, that the labouring classes saw the 
connection of the change in the times with the 
suddenness of the peace, as clearly as their 
superiors; nay, being less heated with speculation, 
they were in the first instance less surprised at the 
results. To a public event of universal concern 
there will often be more attributed than belongs to 
it; but ne"\er in the natural course of hun1an 
feelings will there be less. That the depression 
began with the peace would have been of itself a 
sufficient proof with the many that it arose from 
the peace. But this opinion suited ill with the 
purposes of sedition. The truth, that could not 
be precluded, must be removed: and wllÆn the 
'need!! 8peaketk aright, the more urgent occasion is 
there for the wicked device and the lying words. 
'Vhere distress is felt, tales of wrong and oppression 
are readily believed, to the sufferer's own disquiet. 
Rage and revenge lllake the cheek pale and the 
hand tremble worse than even want itself: and the 
cup of sorrow overflows by being held unsteadily. 
On the other hand nothing calms the mind ill the 
hour of bitterness so efficaciously as th
 conviction 
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that it was not within the means of those above 
us, or around us to have prevented it. An influence, 
mightier than fascination, dwells in the stern eye 
of necessity, ,,-hen it is fixed steadily on a man: 
for together ,vith the power of resistance it takes 
away its agitations likewise. This is one lllercy 
that al,,"ays accompanies the visitations of the 
Altnighty ,,,hen they are received as such. If 
therefore the sufferings of the lo,,-er classes are to 
supply air and fuel to their passions, and are to 
be perverted into instruments of mischief, they 
must be attributed to causes that can be represented 
as removable; either to individuals who have been 
previously rendered unpopular, or to whole classes 
of Inen, accordingly as the immediate object of 
their seducers Inay require. What, though nothing 
should be more renlote from the true cause? 
What, though the invidious charge should be not 
only,yithout proof, but in the face of strong proof 
to the contrary? What, though the pretended 
renledy should have no possible end but that of 
exasperating the disease? All will be of little or 
no a"\ail if these truths have not been administered 
beforeha.nd. 'Vhen the wratlz is gone forth the 
IJlague is already begun. Wrath is cruel, and 
where is there a def fness like that of an outrageous 
111ultitude? For as the rJlatter of fire is, 80 it 
bU1'fneth. Let the demagogue but succeed in 
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maddening the crowd.., he may bid defiance to 
del110nstration, and direct the madness against 
whom it pleaseth him. A slanderous tongue has 
disquieted many, and driven them front nation to 
nation; strong cities hatl" it' pulled d01V1t and 
overth1"own the llouses of great IJnen. (Ecclus. 
xxviii. 14.) 
'V e see in every promiscuous public meeting 
the effect produced by the bold assertion that the 
present hardships of all classes are O"\ying to the 
number and amount of pensions and sinecures. 
Yet from the unprecedented zeal and activity in 
the education * of the poor, of the thousands that 


· 'Vith all due humility we contended that the 'war in 
question had likewise its golden side. The anomalous 
occasions and stup
ndous events of the contest had roused 
us, like the blast of a trumpet from the clouds; and as many as 
were capable of thinking were roused to thought. It had forced 
on the higher and middle classes-say, rather on the people at 
large, as distinguished from the mere populace-the home 
truth, that national honesty and individual safety, private 
morals and public security, mutually grounded each other, 
that they inosculated at the very root, and could not grow or 
thrive but in intertwine: and ,\ye of Great Britain had 
acquired this in8truction without the stupifying influences 
of terror or actual calamity. Yet that it had operated 
practically, and in a scale proportional to the magnitude of 
the occasion, the late and present condition of manners and 
intellect among the young men at Oxford and Cambridge, 
the manly sobriety of demeanor, the submission to the 
routine of study in almost all, and the zeal in the pursuit of 
knowledge and academic distinction in a large and increasing 
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are inflamed by, and therefore give credit to, these 
statements, there are few 1vithout a child at home, 
who could prove their impossibility by the first and 


number, afford a cheering testimony to such as were familiar 
with the state of the t,vo Universities forty or even thirty 
years ago, with the moral contrast which they presented, at 
the close of the last, and during the former half of the 
present reign; ,vhile a proof of still greater po,ver, and open 
to the observation of all men, is supplied by the predominant 
anxiety concerning the. education and principles of their 
children in all the respectable classes of the community, 
and the unexan1pled sale, in consequence, of the very 
n
merous large and small volumes composed or compiled 
for the use of parents. N or here did the salutary influence 
gtop. We had 'been compelled to know and feel that the 
times in which we had to act or suffer were the Saturnalia 
{)f revolution; and fearful evidence had been given us at 
the cost of our unfortunate neighbours, that a vicious and 
ignorant population 'was a magazine of combustibles left 
roofless, 'while madmen and incendiaries were letting off 
their new invented blue lights and fire-rockets in every 
direction. The wish sprang up and spread throughout 
England that every Englishman should be able to read his 
Bible, and have a Bible of his o"\vn to read. The general wish 
organised itself into act and plan: a discovery, the living 
-educt of one man's genius and benevolence, rendered the 
execution practicable and even easy; and the god-like idea. 
began and is proceeding to reaIise itself with a rapidity yet 
stedfastness, which nothing could make possible or credible, 
but such a conviction effected by an experience so strange 
and awful, and acting on that volunteer spirit, that instinct 
of fervid yet orderly co-operation, which most of all our 
honourable characteri
 jcs distinguishes, secures, enriches, 
strengthens and elevates the people of Great Britain. [F1'om 
an Essay publislwcl in t1
c Cou1'ie1', J
,ly, 1816.] 
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s
mplest rules of arithmetic; there IS not one, 
perhaps, who, taken by himself and in a cooler 
mood, would stand out against the simple question, 
-whether it was not folly to suppose that the 
lowness of his wages or his want of employment 
could be occasioned by the circlullstance, that a sum 
(the whole of which, as far as it is raised by 
taxation, cannot take a yearly penny fronl him) 
was dispersed and returned into the general 
circulation by annuitants of the Treasury instead 
of annuitants of the Bank, by John instead of 
Peter; however blameable the regulation might be 
in other respects? What then? the ll!lpotltesis 
allows of a continual reference to persons, and to 
all the uneasy and malignant passions 1vhich 
personalities are of all IDeal] s the best fitted to 
awaken. The grief itself: however grinding it may 
be, is of no avail to this end; it n1ust first be 
converted into a grievance. 'V ere the audience 
composed chiefly of the lower farmers and the 
peasantry, the same circumstance would for the 
same reason have been attributed wholly to the 
Clergy and the system of tithes; as if the corn 
would be more plentiful if the fanners paid their 
whole rent to one man, instead of paying nine 
parts to the landlords and the tenth to the tithe- 
owners! But let the n1eeting be composed of the 
manufacturing poor, and then it is the machinery 
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of their elnployers that is devoted to destructio
 : 
though it "ould not exceed the truth if I affiruled, 
that to the use and perfection of this very machinery 
the Inajority of the poor deluded destroyers owe 
their very existence, owe to it that they ever beheld 
the light of heaven! 
Even so it is with the capitalists and store- 
keepers, who by spreading the dearness of provi- 
sions over a larger space and time prevent scarcity 
-. 
from becoming real famine, the frightful lot at 
certain and not distant intervals of our less com- 
lnercial forefathers. These men by the mere in- 
stinct of self-interest are not alone birds of warn- 
ing, that prevent waste; but as the raven of Elijah, 
they bring supplies from afar. But let the incen- 
diary spirit have rendered them birds of ill omen: 
and it is well if the deluded malcontents can be 
restrained from le\elling at them lnissiles Inore 
alarming than the curse of the unwise that alighteth 
not. There be three things (says the wise son of 
Sirach) tltat 1nine Ilea1"t fea'1"etll, tIle slander of a 
city, tIle gathering togethe'1'" of an 'unruly 1nulti- 
tude, and a false accusation: all these are worse 
than death. But all these are the a'1'tena, and 
the chosen weapons of demagogues. Wretches! 
they would without relnorse detract the hope ,,"hich 
is the sublinling and expanding warmth of public 
credit, destroy the public credit which is the vital 
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air of national industry, convert obstruction into 
stagnation, and make grass gro"
 in the exchange 
and the Inarket-place; if so they might but goad 
ignorance into riot, and fanaticism into rebellion! 
They ,,-ould snatch the last morsel from the poor 
man's lips to make hiIn curse the Government in 
his heart-alas! to fall at length, either ignomi- 
niously beneath the strength of the outraged law, 
or (if God in his anger, and for the punishnlent of 
general depravity, should require a severer and 
Inore extensive retribution) to perish still more 
lanlentably among the victÏ1ns of its '\\eakness. 
Thus then, I have answered at large to the first 
of the three questions proposed as the heads and 
divisions of this address. I am "ell avçare that 
our denlagogues are not the only elnpirics who 
have tampered with the case. But I felt unwill- 
ing to put the lllistakes of sciolism, or even those 
of vanity and self- interest, in the same section with 
crime and guilt. What is onlitted here will find 
its place elsewhere; the more readily, that having 
been tempted by the foulness of the ways to turn 
for a short space out of my direct path, I have 
encroached already on the second question; that, 
namely, which respects the ultimate causes and 
immediate occasions of the complaint. 
The latter part of this problem I appear to 
myself to have solved fully and satisfactorily. To 


. 
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those who deem any further or deeper research 
superfluous, I must content myself with observing, 
that I have never heard it denied that there is 
more than a sufficiency of food in e
istence. I 
bave, at least, met with no proof that there is or 
has been any scarcity, either in the nlaterials of 
all necessary comforts, or any lack of strength, 
skill and industry to prepare them. If Vle saw. a 
man in health pining at a full table because there 
was not the savory IJneat there which he loved, 
and had expected, the wanton delay or negligence 
of the nlessenger would be a complete answer to 
our inquiries after the occasion of this sullenness 
or inappetence: but the cause of it we should be 
tempted to seek in the luan's own undisciplined 
temper, or habits of self-indulgence. So far from 
agreeing therefore with those who find the causes 
in the occasions, I think the half of the question 
already solved of very unequal importance with 
that which yet remains for solution. 
The immediate occasions of the existing distress 
may be correctly given with no greater difficulty 
than would attend any other series of known his- 
toric facts; but toward the discovery of its true 
seat and sources, I can but offer a humble contri- 
bution. They fi:?pear to me, however, resolvable 
into the overbalance * of tlte COJ7unercictl sp.irit 


· I entreat attention to the word over-balance. 
Iy 


. 
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in consequence 0/ the absence or 'lceakneS8 of the 
cO'llntetp-u.eights: this overbalance considered as 
displaying itself, 1. in the commercial world itself: 
2. in the agricultural: 3. in the Governn1ent: 
and, 4. in the combined influence of all three on 
the more numerous and labouring classes. 
Of the natural counter-forces to the iJnpetus of 
trade, the first that presents itself to my lnind, is 
the ancient feeling of rank and ancestry, COIn.. 
pared with our present self-complacent triun1ph 
over these supposed prejudices. K ot that titles 
and the rights of precedence are pursued by us 
with less eagerness than they "Were pursued by our 
forefathers. The contrary is the case; and for 
this very cause, because they inspire less reverence. 
In the old times they were valued by the possessors 


opinions would be greatly misinterpreted if I were supposed 
to think hostilely of the spirit of commerce to which I 
attribute the largest proportion of our actual freedom, and 
at least as large a share of our virtues as of our vices. Still 
more anxiously would I guard against the suspicion of a 
design to inculpate any number or class of individuals. It 
is not in the power of a minister or of a cabinet to say to the 
current of national tendency, Stay here! or, Flow there ! 
The excess can only be remedied by the slow progress of 
intellect, the influences of religion, and irresistible events 
guided by Providence. In the points, even, which I have 
presumed to blame, by the \vord Government I intend all 
the directors of political power, that is, the great estates of 
the realm, temporal and spiritual, and not only the Parliament, 
but all the elements of Parliament. 
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and revered by the people as distinctions of nature, 
which the Cro"ìl itself could only ornament, but 
not give. Like the stars in heaven, their influence 
was wider and more general, because for the mass 
of n1allkind there was no hope of reaching, and 
therefore no desire to appropriate, then1. That 
n1any evils as well as advantages accolnpanied this 
state of things I am well a,vare: and like"Tise that 
many of the latter have becoll1e incolnpatible with 
far more in1portant blessings. It would therefore 
be sicldy affectation to suspend the thankfulness 
due for our immunity fron1 the one in an idle re- 
gret for the loss of the other. But however true 
this Dlay be, and whether the good or the evil pre- 
ponderated, still, this reverence for ancientry in 
families acted as a counterpoise to the grosser 
superstition of wealth. Of the efficiency of this 
counter-influence I can offer negative proof only: 
and for this we need only look back on the de- 
plorable state of Holland in respect of patriotism 
and public spirit at and before the commencen1ent 
of the French Revolution. 
The limits and proportions of this address allo\\ 
little more than a bare reference to this point. The 
saIne restraint I must in1pose on myself in the 
fol1u\ving. }'or under this head I include the 
general neglect of all the a usterer studies: the 
long and ominous eclipse of philosophy; the 
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usurpation of that venerable name by physical and 
psychological enlpiricisnl; and the non-existence 
of a learned and philosophic public, ".hich is 
perhaps the only innoxious form of an imperiztm in 
inzperio, but at the sanle time the only form which 
is not directly or indirectly encouraged. So great 
a risk do I incur of malignant interpretation, and 
the assertion itself is so likely to appear paradoxical 
even to men of candid minds, that I should have 
passed over this point, most important as I kno\v 
it to be; but that it will be found stated more at 
large, with all its proofs, in a work on the point of 
publication. The fact is simply this. We have- 
lovers, shall I entitle thenl ?-or must I not rather 
hazard the introduction of their own phrases, and 
say, a1nateurs or dilettanti, as musicians, botanists, 
florists, mineralogists, and antiquarians? N or is 
it denied that these are ingenuous pursuits, and 
such as become nlen of rank and fortune. Neither 
in these or in other points do I complain of any 
e
cess in the pursuits thelDselves; but of that 
which arises fronl the deficiency of the counterpoise. 
The effect is the sanle. Every work, \vhich can be 
nlade use of either to imlnediate profit or imulediate 
pleasure, every work ".hich falls in \vith the desire 
of acquiring wealth suddenly, or which can gratify 
the senses, or pamper the still more degrading 
appetite for scandal and personal defanlation, i::; 
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snre of an appropriate circulation. But neither 
philosophy or theology in the strictest sense of 
the words, can be said to have even a public 
existence among us. I feel assured that if Plato 
hÏ1llself were to return and renew his sublime 
lucubrations in the metropolis of Great Britain, 
a handicraftsman from a laboratory, 
Tho had just 
succeeded in disoxydating an earth,-silex, or lime, 
for instance,-'\yould be thought the 1110re respect... 
able, nay, the more illustrious person of the two. 
N or will it be the least dra"rback from his honours, 
that he had never even asked himself, "That law of 
universal being nature uttered in this plzæno1nenon : 
while the character of a visionary ,vould be the 
sole rellluneration of the man, "'Tho from his insight 
into that law had previously delllonstrated the 
necessity of the fact. .As to that which passes 
,vith us under the nan1e of metaphysics, philosophic 
elenlents, and the like, I refer every man of 
reflection to the contrast between the present times 
and those shortly after the restoration of ancient 
literature. In the latter ,\\Te find the greatest men of 
the age, statesmen, warriors, monarchs, architects 
in closest intercourse with philosophy. I need 
only mention the nan1es of Lorenzo the l\Iagnificent, 
Picus l\Iirandola, Ficinus and Politi an ; the abstruse 
subjects of their discussion, and the importance 
attached to them, as the requisite qualifications of 
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nlen placed by Providence as guides and governors 
of their fellow-creatures. If this be undeniable, 
equally notorious is it that at present the more 
effective a man's talents are, and the more likely 
he is to be useful and distinguished in the highest 
situations of public life, the earlier does he sbow 
his aversion to the metaphysics and the books of 
Inetaphysical speculation, which are placed before 
hiln: though they COlne with the recommendation 
of being so many triuInphs of nlodern good sense 
over the schools of aucient philosophy. Dante, 
Petrarch, Spenser, Philip and A]gernon Sidney, 
J\Iilton and Barrow were Platonists. But all the 
nlen of genius, with whom it has been my fortune 
to COllYerse, either profess to know nothing of the 
present systems, or to despise thenl. It would be 
equally unjust and irrational to seek the solution 
of this difference in the men; and if not, it can be 
found only in the philosophic systems themselves. 
And 80 in truth it is. The liying of forIner ages 
conlIDuned gladly with a life-breathing philosophy: 
the li\ing of the present age "isely leaye the dead 
to take care of the dead. 
But ".batever the causes may be, the result is 
before our eyes. An excess in our attachUlent to 
telnporal and personal objects can be counteracted 
only by a pre-occupation of the intellect and the 
nflections ,,-ith perIn anent, universal, and eternal 
o 
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truths. Let no man enter, said Plato, who has 
not previously disciplined his mind by geometry.* 
He considered this science as the first purification 
of the soul, by abstracting the attention from the 
accidents of the senses. We too teach geometry; 
but that there may be no danger of the pupil's 
becoming too abstract in his conceptions, it has 
been not only proposed, but the proposal has been 
adopted, that it should be taught by wooden 
diagrams. It pains me to relnember 'with ,,
hat 
applause a work, that placed the inductions of 
modern chemistry in the same rank "ith the 
delnonstrations of mathematical science, was re- 
ceived even in a mathenlatical University. 
That lllY complaints, both in this and in my 
former Lay Sern1on, concerning the same errors, are 
not grounded on any peculiar notions of mine, the 
follo,ving remarks of a great and good man, not 
less illustrious for his piety anù fervent zeal as a 
Christian, than for his acuteness and profundity as 
a philosopher, may, perhaps, be accepted as proof. 
"Prevailing studies," he observes, "are of no 
small consequence to a state, the religion, manners, 
and civil government of a country ever taking SOine 
bias frOIl1 its philosophy, '\vhich affects not only the 
n1inds of its profGssors and students, but also the 
opinions of all the better sort, and the practice of 
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the whole people, remotely and consequentially 
indeed, though not inconsiderably. Have not the 
doctrines of necessity and materialisln, with the 
consequent denial of luan's responsibility, of his 
corrupt and fallen nature, and of the "Thole scheme 
of Redelnption by the incarnate 'V ord gained 
ground during the general passion for the corpus- 
cularian and experÌ1nental philosophy which hath 
prevailed about a century P This indeed might 
usefully enough have enlployed some share of the 
leisure and curiosity of inquisitive persons. But 
when it entered the senlinaries of learning, as 
a necessary accomplishment and as the 1110st 
Ï1nportant part of kno\vlec1ge, by engrossing men's 
thoughts and fixing their Ininds so llluch on 
corporeal objects, it hath, ho"ever undesignedly, 
not a little indisposed thelll for spiritual, moral, and 
iutellectual matters. Certainly, had the philosophy 
of Pythagoras and Socrates prevailed in this age, 
,ve should not have seen interest take so general 
and fast hold on the 11linds of men. But while 
the en1ploYll1ent of the nlind on things purely 
intellectual is to most men irksome, whereas the 
sensitive powers by our constant use of theIn, 
acquire strength, the objects of sense are too 
often counted the chief good. For these things 
nlen fight, cheat, and scramble. Therefore, in order 
to taIne nlankind and introduce a sen
e of virtue, 
02 
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God, many of our countrymen had the SalTIP 
obligations to those Socratic writers! Certainly, 
where the people are well educated, the art of 
piloting a state is best learnt from the writings of 
Plato. But alnong a people void of discipline 
and a gentry devoted to vulgar cares and vie\ys, 
Plato, Pythagoras, and A ristotle th
Inselves, wert> 
they living, could do but little good."* 
I must not permit lllyself to say more on this 
subject, desirous as I ain of sho,ying the iUlportance 
of a philosophic class, and of evincing that it is of 
vital utility, and even an essential elenlent in the 
composition of a civilised COllllllunity. It ll1U::5t 
suffice, that it has been eXplained in \vbat respect 
the pursuit of truth for its o\vn sake, and the 
reverence yielded to its professors, has a tendency 
to calm or counteract the pursuit of ,,-ealth; and 
that therefore a counterforce is ,,-anting w'herever 
philosophy is degraded in the estinlation of society.. 
"What are you (a philosopher ,,-as once asked) 
in consequence of your adlniration of these 
abstruse speculations?" He answered: "\Vhat 
I anl, it does not beCOlTIe llle to say; but ,,'hat 
thousands are, "ho despise them, and even pride 
thenlselves on their ignorance, I see-and trelllble!" 
There is a third influence, alternately our spur 
and our curb, without which all the pursuits and 


* Bishop Berkley's Siris, sec. 331-2, slightly adapted. 
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desires of lnan must either exceed or fall short of 
their just measure. Need I add, that I me{ln the 
influence of religion? I speak of that sincere, that 
entire interest, in the undivided faith of Christ 
which demands the first-fruits of the ,vhole lllan, 
his affections no less than his out\rard acts, his 
understanding equally with his feelings. For be 
assured, ne-,er yet did there exist a full faith in the 
divine Word, (by, ,vhom not immortality alone, 
hut light and immortality were brought into the 
,vorld) ,,
hich did not expand the intellect ,-rhile it 
purified the heart; which did not multiply the aims 
and objects of the nlind, while it fixed and simplified 
those of the desires and passions. If acquiescence 
,,
ithout insight; if warmth without light; if an 
ilnll1Unity fronl doubt given and guaranteed by a 
resolute ignorance; if the habit of taking for granted 
the words of a catechism, remembered or forgotten; 
if a sensation of positiveness substituted- I will 
not say, for certainty, but-for that calm assurance, 
the very means and conditions of which it super- 
sedes; if a. belief that seeks the darkness, and yet 
strikes no root, inllnovable as the limpet from its 
rock, and like the liInpet :fixed there by mere force 
of adhesion ;- if these suffice to make us Christians, 
in what intelligib 1 ð sense could our Lord have 
announced it as the height and consummation of 
the signs and Iniracles ,yhich attested his Divinity, 
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that the Gospel was preached to the POO? ? In what 
sense could the Apostle affirm that believers have 
received, not indeed the wisdom of this world 
that comes to nought, but the ,,-isdom of God, 
that we might know and comprehend the things 
that are freely given to us of God? or that every 
Christian, in proportion as he is indeed a Christian, 
has received the Spirit that searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep tkings of God hÙnself?-On what 
grounds could the Apostle denounce even the 
sincerest fervour of spirit as defective, ,vhere it 
does not bring forth fruits in the understanding? * 
Or again: if to believe 'Were enough, why are "'"e 
commanded by another Apostle, that, besides this, 
giving all diligence we should add to our faith 
'lnanly ene1"!1Y and to manly energy knowledge? 
(2 Pet. i. 5.) Is it not especially significant, that 
in the divine economy, as revealed to us in the 
N e,v Testalnent, the pecu1ia.r office of Redelnption 
is attributed to the 1V ord, that is, to the intel- 
ligentia.l ,yisdoln which from all eternity is with 
God, and is God; that in Him is life, and the life 
is the light of men? 
In the present day we hear much, and from men 
of various creeds, of the plainness and simplicity 
of the Christian religion: and a strange abuse has 


· Brethren! be not children in understanding: howbeit, 
in malice be ye children, but in understanding be men. 
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been made of these words, often indeed \vith no ill 
intention, but still oftener by men \yho would fain 
transform the necessity of believing in Christ into 
a recolllmendation to believe hilll. The advocates 
of the latter scheme grew out of a sect that "ere 
called Socinians, but having succeeded in disbe- 
lieving far beyond the last foot-nlarks of the Socini, 
have chosen to designate themselves by the name 
of Unitarians. But this is a name, \vhich in its 
proper sense, can belong only to their antagonists: 
for unity or unition, and indistinguishable unicity 
or sameness, are incompatible terms: while, in the 
exclusiye sense in which they Inean the nan1e to 
be understood, it is a presumptuous boast, and an 
uncharitable calulllny. Their true designation, 
which silnply expresses a fact admitted on all sides, 
would be that of Psilanthrophists,* or assertors of 
the mere hunlanity. of Christ. It is the interest 
of these to speak of the Christian religion as com- 
prised in a few plain doctrines, and containing 


* New things justify new terms. Novis in 'J'ebus licet nova 
nobis ve1'ba confinge1'e. - '\Ve never speak of the unity of 
attraction, or of the unity of repulsion; but of the unity of 
attraction and repulsion in each one corpuscle. The essential 
diversity of the ideas, unity and sameness, ,vas among the 
elementary principles of the old logicians; and the sophisms 
grounded on the confJsion of these terms have been ably 
exposed by Leibnitz in his critique on Wissowatius, the 
acutest, perhaps, of all the learned Socinian divines, when 
Socinian divines were undeniably men of learning. 
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nothing not intelligible, at the first hearing, to men 
of the narrowest calxtcities. "\Vell then, (it might 
be replied) we are disposed to place a full reliance 
on the veracity of the great Founder of the Christian 
religion, and like\vise-which is more than you 
yourselves are on all occasions ",villing to admit- 
on the accuracy and competence of the "Titers, 
who first recorded his acts and sayings. We have 
learned froIl1 you, whom,-and we now ,,-ish to 
hear fronl you-what we are to believe. In ans"
er 
to this request ,,-e are referred to a particular 
fact or incident, recorded of Jesus, by his 
biographers, the object and purpose of ,vhich \vas, 
we are told, to produce belief of certain doctrines. 
And what are these? Those without the previous 
belief of "hich, no man would, or rather, according 
to St. Paul's declaration, could become a convert 
to Christianity; doctrines, which it is certain that 
Christ's immediate disciples believed, not less con- 
fidently, before they had acknowledged his mission, 
than they did afterwards. Religion and politics, 
they tell us, require but the application of a 
common sense, \\- hich every man possesses, to a 
subject in which every 111an is concerned. To be a 
musician, an orator, a painter, or even a good me- 
chanician, presupposes genius; to be an excellent 
artisan or lnechanic requires more than an average 
degree of talent; but to be a legi
lator or a 
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theologian, or both at once, demands nothing but 
COllunon sense! N O\V, I ,,
i11illgly adillit that nothing 
can be necessary to the salvation of a Christian 
which is not in his po\rer. For such, therefore, 
as have neither the opportunity nor the capacity 
of learning more, sufficient, doubtless, ,yill be the 
belief of those plain truths, and the fulfilment of 
those cOlnmands, ,,
hich to be incapable of under- 
standing, is to be a man in appearance only. But 
even to this scanty creed the disposition of faith 
must be added: and let it not be forgotten that 
though nothing can be easier than to understand a 
code of belief: four-fifths of which consist in 
a\ro\\als of disbelief, and the ren1ainder in truths, 
concerlling which (in this country at least) a man 
must ha,e taken pains to learn to haye any doubt; 
yet it is by no means easy to reconcile this code 
of negatiyes ,,
ith the declarations of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. On the contrary, it requires all 
the resources of verbal criticism, and all the per- 
verse subtlety of special pleading, to ,,,"ork out a 
plausible semblance of correspondency bet\reen 
then1. It must, however, be conceded that a man 
may consistently spare himself the trouble of the 
attempt, and leave the N evV' Testament unread, 
after he has once thoroughly persuaded himself 
that it can teach him nothing of any real importance 
that he does not already know. St. Paul indeed 
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thought otlJcr\yjse. For though he too teaches us, 
that in the religion of Christ there is milk for 
baves: vet he illfornls us at the same time, that 
.' 
there is 1neat for st?
on9 'Jnen: and to the like 
purpose one of the Fathers has observed that in 
the New Testament there are shallows where the 
lamb may ford, and depths where the elephant 
must s\yim. The Apostle exhorts the follow'ers of 
Christ to the continual study of the new religion, 
on the ground that in the mystery of Christ, "\\hich 
in other ages "as not made know'n to the sons of 
men, and in the riches of Christ \yhich no research 
could exhaust, there "ere contained all the trea- 
sures of kno\yledge and wisdom. Accordingly in 
that earnestness of spirit, which his own personal 
experience of the truth inspired, be prays \rith a 
solemn and a ceremonious feryour, that being 
strengtllened 'witlt 1night in the inner 1J11an, thell 
17lay be able to co}np1
ehend 'lcitlt all sa'ints 'what 
is the b1
eadtlt and length and depth and height, 
of that living principle at once the giver and the 
gift of that anointing faith, which in endless evo- 
lution teaclles 'Us of all tlzings, (Ind is truth. For 
all things are but parts and forms of its progres- 
sive manifestation, and every ne

 kl1o"\\ledge but 
n new organ of sense and insight into this one all- 
inclusive verity, which, still filling the vessel of 
the understanding, still dilates it to a capacity of 
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} et other and yet greater truths, and thus nlakes 
the soul feel its poyerty by the yery anlplitude of 
its present, and the illllnensity of its reversionary, 
"ealth. All truth indeed is 
iInple, and needs no 
extrinsic ornalnent. And the nlore profound the 
truth is, the 1110re simple: for the '\\-hole labour 
and building-up of knowledge is but one continued 
process of sÌ1nplification. But I cannot cOlllprehend, 
in what ordinar
.'sel1se of the words the properties 
of' plaillllcss and 8Í111plicity can be applied to the 
Prophets, or to the writings of St. John, or to the 
Epistles of St. Paul; or "hat can haye so luaryel- 
lou::;ly Î1nproved the capacity of our laity beyond 
the 
anle class of per80ns filnong the priulitiye 
Christians; "ho, as we are told by a fello,y Apostle, 
found in the writings last-luentioned nlany passages 
hard to be understood, ,,-hich the unlearned as 
,yell as th
 unstable, were in danger of wresting 
and nli
interpretil1g. I can well understand, ho,,-- 
ever, "hat is and has been the practical conse- 
quence of this llotioll. It is this yery consequence, 
indeed, that oceat-ioned thp preceding renlarks, 
11lakes then1 pertinent to lilY present subject, and 
gives them a place in the train of argument requi- 
site for its illustration. For what need of any 
after-recurrence to the sources of inforn1ation con.. 
cerning a religion, the ,,-hole contents of "hich can 
be thoroughly acquired at once, and in a few hours? 
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An occasional remernbrancing may, perhaps, be 
expedient; but what object of study can a mán 
propose to hinlself in a 111atter of \vhich he knows 
all that can be knoID1, all at least, that it is of use 
to kno,,? Like the fir:st rules of arithlnetic, its 
few plain and ob,ious truths may hourly ser,e the 
man' 
 purposes, Jet never once occupy his thoughts. 
But it is impossible that the affectio1).s should be 
kept constant to an object ,,-hich gi\es no elnploy- 
nlent to the understanding. The energies of the 
intellect, increase of insight, and enlarging news, 
are necessary to keep alive the substantial faith in 
the heart. They are the appointed fuel to the 
sacred fire. In the state of perfection all other 
faculties may, perhaps, be swallowed up in lo\e; 
but it is on the wings of the Cherubinl, which the 
ancient Hebrew doctors interpreted as meaning the 
po\\-ers and efforts of the intellect, that ,,-e lllUSt 
first be borne up to the pure enlpyrean: and it 
111Ust be Seraphs and not the hearts of poor lTIortals, 
that can burn unfuelled and self-fed. Give 'lne 
understanding (exclaimed the royal P
almist) {ou], I 
shall observe thy law 
cith 1ny 
v!tole !teart. Teacl
 
.1ne knowledge and good Judgnlent. Ihy com- 
IJ1Zandnlent is e..-reeeding b}
oacl: 0 now I love thg 
law! it /i.
 'lug J7zeditation all the da!J. TIle en- 
t}'1ance of tllg 1.cords gicetlt light, it giceth ltnde1
- 
standing to the sÏ1nple. I p1
evellteà thè dalcning 
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0/ tlte '11lorning: '1nzne eyes prevent the night- 
watcltes, t!tat I I)night JJzeditate upon thy 
vord. 
N o\v ,,-here the very contrary of this is the opinion 
of nlany, and the practice of lnost, what results can 
be expected but those ,,-hich are actually presented 
to us in our daily experience? 
Thus, then, there is one class of 11len * "ho read 


* 'Vhether it be Ó11 the increase, as a sect, is doubtful. 
But it is achnitted by all-nay, strange as it nlay seenl, 
made a matter of boast,-that the number of it
 secret 
adherents, outwardly of other denominations, i., tenfold 
greater than that of its avow'ed and incorporated follo,vers. 
And truly in our cities and great lllanufacturing an<l 
commercial towns, among la wyers and such of the tradesfol k 
as are the ruling lliernbers in book-club:;;, I am inclined to 
fear that this has not been asserted without good ground. 
For, Socinianisnl in its pre
el1t fonn, consisting almost wholly 
in attack and imagined detection, has a particular charm for 
",-hat are called shrewd knowil1
 111e11. Besides, the yain 
and half-educated, ,vhose Christian and surnames in the 
title pages of our luagazines, lady's diaries, and the like, are 
the successors of the shame-faced Critos, Philelelltheroses, 
and Philaletheses in the tinle of our grandfathers, will be 
something: and no,v that Deism has gone out of fa
hion, 
Socinianism has swept up its refuse. As the nlain success 
of this sect is owing to the small proportion which the 
affirmative articles of their faith (raJ'i nantes in gUJ'gite 1,:asto) 
bear to the negatiye. (that is their belief to their disbelief) 
it will be an act of kindness to the un war
'" to bring together 
the former under one point of view. This is done in the 
following catalogue, the greater part if not the whole of 
,vhich may be authenticated from the writings of\Ir.Belsham. 
1. They believe in oue God, professing to differ from other 
Christians only in holding the Deity to be unipersonal, the 
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the Scriptures, ,vhen they do read them, in order to 
pick and choose their faith: or (to speak more 
accurately) for the purpose of plucking away live- 
asunder, as it were from the divine organism of 


Father alone being God, the Son a mere, though an inspired 
and highly gifted, man, and the Holy Spirit either a synonyme 
of God, 01' of the divine agency, or of its effects. 
2. They believe men's actions necessitated, and consistently 
with this affirm that the Christian religion (that is, their 
view of it) precludes all remorse for our sins, they being a 
present calamity, but not guilt. 
3. They believe the Gospels though not written by 
inspiration, to be authentic histories on the whole: though 
,vith some additions and interpolations. And on the 
authority of these writings confirmed by other evidence, 
they believe in the resurrection of the man Jesus Christ, 
from the dead. 
4. On the historic credibility of this event they believe 
in the resurrection of the body, which in their opinion is 
the whole Ulan, at the last day: and differ fronl other 
Churches in this only, that while other Christians believe, 
that all men will arise in the body, they hold that all th e 
bodies that had been men will arise. 
5. A certain indefinite number of mankind thus rene\ved 
to life and consciousness, it is the common belief of them 
all, \vill be placed in a state of happiness and immortality. 
But with respect to those 'who have died in the calamitous 
condition of unreformed sinfulness, (to what extent it is for 
the supreme Judge to decide) they are divided among 
themselves. The one party teach, that such unhappy 
persons will be raised only to be re-annihilated: the other 
party contend, that there will be a final restoration of all 
men, with a purgatory or state of remedial discipline, the 
severity and duration of which will be proportioned to the 
kind, degree, and obstinacy of the disease, rrT1.d o
 which 
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the Bible, textuary n10rsels and fragn1ents for the 
support of doctrines ,,-hich they had learned before- 
hand from the higher oracle of their own natural 
con1n1on-sense. Sanctas Sc ' riptu1.as frustant ut 


therefore every man is left to his 0'\\11 conjectural hopes 
and fears: with this comfort ho-weyer to the very worst, 
(that is, most unfortunate and elToneous of mankind) that 
it will be all 'well with them at last. In this article they 
differ from the Papisæ in haying no hell, and in placing their 
purgatory after, instead of before, the day of judgment. 
6. Lastly, as they hold only an intellectual and physical, 
and not a moral, difference in the actions and characters of 
men, they not being free agents, and therefore not more 
responsible beings than the true beasts, although their 
greater powers of memory and comparison render them 
more 
usceptible of being acted on by prospective motives- 
(and in this sense they retain the term, responsibility, after 
haying purified it by the ex-inanition of its old, and the 
transfusion of a new, meaning)-and as they with strict 
consequence, merge all the attributes of Deity in power, 
intelligence, and benevolence, (mercy and justice being 
modes, or rather perspective views, of the two latter; the 
holiness of God meaning the same or nothing at all; and 
bis anger, offence, and hatred of moral evil, being mere 
metaphors and figures of speech addressed to a -rude and 
barbarous people) they profess to hold a Redemption-not 
however by the Cro
s of Christ, except as his death was an 
evidence of his sincerity, and the necessary preliminary to 
his Resurrection; but-by the effects which this fact of his 
Resurrection, together with his example, and his re-publication 
of the moral precepts (taught indeed long before, but as they 
think, not so clearlY, by Moses and the Prophets) were 
calculated to produce on the human mind. So that if it 
had so happened. that a man had been influenced to an 
innocent and useful life by the exam pIe, precepts, and 
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frllst1
e1lt. Through the gracious dispensations of 
Providence a complexity of circumstances may 
co-operate as antidotes to a noxious principle, and 
realise the paradox of a very good ll1an under a 


martyrdom of Socrates, Socrates, and not Christ, would 
have been his Redeemer. 
These are all the positives of the modern Socinian Creed, 
and even these it was not possible to extricate wholly from 
the points of disbelief. But if it should be asked, ,,,hy this 
resUlTection, or re-creation is confined to the human animal, 
the anõ""'er nlust be,-that more than this has not been 
reyealed. And so far all Christians will join assent. But 
some haye added, and in my opinion much to their credit, 
that they hope it may be the case with the brutes like\vise, 
as they see no sufficient reason to the contrary. And truly, 
upon their scheme, I agree with them. For if man be no 
other or nobler creature e;o:sentially, than he is represented 
in their system, the meanest reptile, that maps out its path 
on the earth by lines of slime, must be of equal worth and 
respectability, not only in the sight of the Holy One, but by 
a strange contradiction eyen before man's own reason. For 
remove all the sources of esteem and the love founded on 
esteem, and whatever else pre-supposes a will and therein 
a possible transcendence to the material "Torld; mankind, 
a"3 far as my experience has extended, (and I am le
s than 
the lea
t of many whom I could cite as haying formed the 
very same judgment) are on the "Thole distingui
hed from 
the other beasts incomparably more to their disadvantage, 
by lying, treachery, ingratitude, mas
acre, thir;:;t of blood, 
and by sensualities wlJich both in sort and debrree it ,,"'ould 
De libelling their brother-beasts to call bestial, than to their 
advantage by a greater extent of intellect. And what indeed, 
abstracted from the free-will, could this intell
ct be but a 
more showy instinct of more various application indeed, but 
fa.r less secure, useful, or adapted to it
 purposès, than the 
p 
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very evil faith. It is not denied that a Socinian 
may be as honest, useful and benevolent a character 
as any of his neighbours; and if he thinks more 
and derives a larger portion of his pleasures from 
intellectual sources, he is likely to be more so. 
But in such instances, (and that they are not 
infrequent, I am, from my own experience, most 
willing to bear witness,) the fruit is froln the grafts, 
not from the tree. The native produce is, or would 
be, an intriguing, overbearing, scornful and worldly 
disposition; and in point of fact, it is the only 
scheme of religion that inspires in its adherents a 
contempt for the understandings of all who differ 


instinct of birds, insects, and the like. In short, as I have 
elsewhere observed, compared with the wiles and factories 
of the spider, or with the cunning of the fox, it would be 
but a more efflorescent, and for that very cause a less 
efficient, salt to prevent the hog from putrifying before its 
destined hour. 
'VeIl may the words of Isaiah be applied and addressed 
to the teachers and followers of this sect, or rather, I 
\vould say, to their tenets as personified-Tlte wo?"d of the 
Lord was unto them, precept upon p1"eCept, line upon line, he?"e 
a little and tl
e?"e a little, that they might go and fall back- 
ward, and be brqken and snared. Whefl"efore, hear the word 
of the Lm"d, ye scornful men that rule this people I Because 
ye have said, JVe l
ave rnade a covenant with deatlt, and with 
hell are we at agreement I Your covenant with death shall be 
annulled, and your agree1J
ent with hell shall not stand. For 
your" bed is slw?"to" than that a man can stretch kirnself upon 
it, and the covering nar'J'ower than that he can wrap himself 
in it.-xxviii. 
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frol11 thenl.* But be this as it may, and whatever 
be its effects, it is not probable that Christianity 
will have any direct influence on men who pay it 
I- 
no other cornpliment than that of calling by its 
llalne the previous dictates and decisions of their 
own mother-wit. 
Still, however, the Inore numerous class is of 
those who do not trouble thenlselves at all with reli- 
gious matters, which they resign to the clergyman of 
the parish. But ",.hilst not a few anlong these men 
consent to pray and hear by proxy; and whilst 
others, more attentive to the prudential advantages 
of a decorous character, yield the custolllary evidenct-' 
of their Church-membership; but, this perforn1ed. 
are at peace with theulselves, and 


think their Sunday's task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask ;- 


there exists alnongst the most respectable laity of 
our cities and great towns, an active, powerful, 
and enlarging minority, 1vhose industry, while it 
enriches their families, is at the same tilne a support 
to the revenue, and not seldolll enlivens their whole 
neighbourhood: men whose lives are free frOln all 


· A Calvinist, or 
Ioravian, for instance, ",
ould lanlent 
over a disbeliever in their peculiar tenets, as over one from 
whom the gift of faith had been hitherto withholden; but 
would readily join in attestation of Lis talents, lparning. good 
morals, and all natural gifts.-1827. 


p 2 
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disreputable infirmities, and of '\\
hose activity in 
the origination, patronage, and managelnent both of 
charitable and of religious associations, "ho must 
not have read or heard? and which ,vho that has, 
will dare deny to be most exemplary? After the 
custoln of our forefathers, and their pure household 
religion, these, in so many respects estin1able per- 
sons, are for the greater part in the habit of having 
family-prayer, and a portion of Scripture read every 
morning and evening. In this class, with such 
changes or substitutions as the peculiar tenets of the 
sect require, we must include the sensible, orderly 
and beneficent Society of the Friends. Here then, 
if any ,,
here, (that is, in any class of men; for the 
present argument is not concerned with individuals,) 
we mar expect to find Christianity tempering com- 
mercial avidity and sprinkling its holy damps on 
the passion of accumulation. This, I say, we 
might expect to find, if an undoubting belief in the 
threats and promises of Revelation, and a conse- 
quent regularity of personal, don1estic, and social 
demeanour, sufficed to constitute that Christianity, 
the power and privilege of which is so to renew 
and irradiate the whole intelligential and n10rallife 
of man, as to overconle the spirit of the u'orld. 
If this, the appointed test, were found wanting, 
should we not be forced to apprehend, nay, are we 
not compelled to infer, that the spirit of prudential 
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motive, however ennobled by the magnitude and 
awfulness of its objects,* and though as the termi- 
nation of a lower,-it may be the COlllnlencenlent 
(and not seldom the occasion) of a higher state, 


.. And in this alone, Paley, by a use of terms altogether 
arbitrary, places the distinction between prudence and yirtue, 
the former being self-love in its application to the sum of 
pain and pleasure that is likely to result to us, as the 
consequence of our actions, in the present life only; 'while 
the latter is the same self-love, that together with the present 
consequences of our actions, takes in likewise the more 
important enjoyments or sufferings \vhich, accordingly as we 
obey or disobey His known commands, God has promised 
to besto,v, or threatened to inflict, on us in the life to come. a 
According to this writer, it becomes the duty of a rational 
free agent (it would be more pertinent to say, of a sentient 
animal capable of forecast) to reduce his will to an habitual 
coincidence with his reason, on no other ground, but because 
he believes that God is able and determined either to gratify 
or to torment him. Thus, the great principle of the Gospel, 
that we are bound to love our neighbours as ourselves and 
God above all, must, if translated into a consistency with 
this theory of enlightened self-love, run thus: On the ground 
of our fear of torment and our expectation of pleasure from 


a "And from this account of obligation it follows, that 
we arè obliged to nothing but what ,ve ourselves are to gain 
or lose something by; for nothing else can be a violent 
motive to us. As we should not be obliged to obe)-r the 
laws or the magistrate, unless re\\Tards or punishments, 
pleasure or pain, somehow or other, depended upon our 
obedience; so neither should we, without the same reason, 
be obliged to do what is right, to practise virtue, or to obey 
the commands of God." -Paley, ltloral and Polito Phil. 
B. II. c. 2. et passim. 
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-it; not, even in respect of morality itself, that 
abiding and continuous principle of action, which 
is either one with the faith spoken of by St. Paul, 
or its immediate offspring. It cannot be that 
spirit of obedience to the commands of Christ, by 
,vhich the soul d,,
elleth in him, and he in it; and 
\vhich our Saviour hilTIself announces as a being 
bor'n again. And this indispensable act, or in- 
fluPl1ce, or i111pregnation, of which, as of a divine 
tl adition, the eldest philosophy is not silent; which 
flashed through the darkness of the pagan 111ysteries ; 
and which it was therefore a reproach to a master 
in Israel, that he had not already known; this 
is elsewhere explained, as a seed ,yhich, though 


an infinitely po\verful Being, we are under a prudential 
obligation of acting to,vards our neighbours as if ,ve loved 
thelli equally with ourselves; but ultimately and in very 
truth to love ourselves only. And this is the work, this the 
system of moral and political philosopby cited as bighest 
authority in our Senate and Courts of Judicature1 And 
(still worse !) this is the text-book for the moral lectures at 
one of our Universities, justly the most celebrated for 
scientific ardour and manly thinking. It is not without a 
l)ang of filial sorro\v that I make this acknowledgment, 
which nothing could have extorted from me but the strongest 
conviction of the mischievous and debasing tendencies of 
that wide-spread system, in which the works of Paley (his 
Sermons excepted) act not the less pernicious part, because 
the most decorous and plausible. The fallacious sophistry 
of the grounding principle in tbis whole system has been 
detected by Des Cartes, and Bishop Butler; and of late 
years, with great ability and originality, by 1tIr. Haz1itt. 
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of gradual development, did yet potentially con- 
tain the essential form not merely of a better, but 
of another life ;-amidst all the frailties and tran- 
sient eclipses of mortality lnaking, I repeat, the 
subjects of this regeneration not so properly better 
as other men, whom therefore the world could not 
but hate, as aliens. Its own native growth, to 
whatever height it had been improved by cultivation 
(whether through the agency of blind sympathies, 
or of an intelligent self-interest, the t"..o best guides 
to the loftiest points to which the worldly life can 
ascend) the '\\-orld has al\vays been ready and willing 
to ackno",
ledge and adlnire. They are of the 
u 4 orld: therefore speak they out of the heart of 
the world (ÈK 'Tot) KÓa}J.ov ) and the world hearetlt 
tkern. (1 John, iv.) 
To abstain from acts of wrong and violence, to 
be moreover industrious, useful, and of seemly 
bearing, are qualities presupposed in the Gospel 
code, as the preliminary conditions, rather than 
the proper and peculiar effects, of Christianity. 
But they are likewise qualities so palpably indis- 
pensable to the temporal interests of mankind that, 
if we except the brief frenzies of revolutionary 
riot, there never was a time, in which the world 
did not profess to reverence them: nor can we state 
any period, in which a more than ordinary cha- 
racter for assiduity, regularity, and charitableness 
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did not secure the world's praise and favour, and 
were not calculated to advance the individual' B 
own worldly interests: provided only, that his 
manners and professed tenets were those of some 
known and allowed body of men. 
I ask then, what is the fact ? We are-and, 
till its good purposes, which are many, have been 
all achieved, and we can become something better, 
. 
long may we continue such I-a busy, enterprising, 
and commercial nation. The habits attached to 
this character must, if there exist no adequate 
counterpoise, inevitably lead us, under the specious 
names of utility, practical knowledge, and so forth, 
to look at all things through the '1nediuJ7Z of the 
market, and to estimate the worth of all pursuits 
and attainments by their lnarketable value. In 
this does the spirit of trade consist. N ow would 
the general experience bear us out in the assertion, 
that amid the absence or declension of all other 
antagonist forces, there is found in the very circle 
of the trading and opulent themselves, in the in- 
crease, nanlely, of religious professors among them, 
a spring of resistance to the excess of the com- 
mercial i1npetus, from the impressive example of 
their unworthy feelings evidenced by their mode- 
ration in worldly pursuits? I fear, that we may 
anticipate the answer wherever the religious zeal 
of such professors does not likewise manifest itself 
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by the glad devotion of as large a portion of their 
time and industry, as the duty of providing a fair 
competence for thenlselves and their falnilies leaves 
at their o'\\n disposal, to the comprehension of 
those inspired "\vritings and the evolution of those 
pregnant truths, \\
hich are proposed for our earnest 
sedulous research, in order that by occupying our 
understandings they may more and more assinli1ate 
our affections. I fear, that the inquiring traveller 
would more often hear of zealous religionists who 
have read (and as a duty too and with all due 
acquiescence) the prophetic, Wo to them that 
join house to hoztse and lay field to field, that they 
rnay be alone in tIle land I-and yet find no object 
deform the beauty of the prospect from their 
window or even froln their castle turrets so an- 
noyingly, as a meadow not their own, or a field 
under ploughing with the beam-end of the plough 
in the hands of its hUlnble owner! I fear that 
he must too often make report of men lawful in 
their dealings, Scriptural in their language, alms- 
givers, and patrons of Sunday schools, who are 
yet resistless and overawing bidders at all land 
auctions in their neighbourhood, who live in the 
centre of farnls without leases, and tenants '\vithout 
attachments! Or if his way should lie through 
our great to,vns and manufacturing districts, in- 
stances would grow cheap with him of wealthy 
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religious practitioners, who never travel for orders 
without cards of edificatj on in prose and verse, 
and sl11all tracts of admonition and instruction, all 
"plain and easy, and suited to the meanest capa- 
cities;" ",.ho pray daily, as the first act of the 
1110rning and as the last of the evening, Lead us 
not into tenptation,. but deliver us froln evil! and 
elnploy all the interval ",-ith an edge of appetite 
. 
keen as the scythe of death in the pursuit of yet 
nlore and yet more of a temptation so perilous, that 
(as they have full often read, and heard read, 
without the least questioning, or whisper of doubt) 
110 power short of omnipotence could make their 
deliverance from it credible or conceivable. Of 
all denominations of Christians, there is not one 
in existence or on record whose whole scheme of 
faith and worship was so expressly framed for the 
one purpose of spiritualisil1g the l11ind and of 
abstracting it from the ,anities of the world, as the 
Society of Friends, not one, in \vhich the members 
are connected, and their professed principles 
enforced by so effective and wonderful a form of 
discipline. But in the zeal of their founders and 
first proselytes for perfect spirituality they excluded 
from their systeTn an ministers especially trained 
and educated for the ministry, with all professional 
theologians: and they omitted to provide for the 
raising up among themselves any other established 
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class of learned n1en, as teachers and schoohnasters 
for instance, in their stead. Even at this day, 
though the Quakers are in general remarkably 
shrewd and intelligent in all worldly concerns, yet 
learning, and more particularly theological learning, 
is lnore rare an10ng them in proportion to their 
wealth and rank in life, and holden in less value, 
than alnong any other known sect of Christians. 
'\Vhat has been the result? If the occasion per- 
Initted, I could dilate ,vith pleasure on their decent 
lnanners and decorous lTIorals, as individuals, and 
their exen1plary and truly illustrious philanthropic 
efforts as a Society. From all the gay and tinsel 
vanities of the world their discipline has preserved 
then1, and the English character owes to their 
exan1ple some part of its manly plainness in 
externals. But my argument is confined to the 
question, -whether religion in its present state and 
under the present conceptions of its delnands and 
purposes does, even among the most religious, exert 
any efficient force of control over the con1lnercial 
spirit, the excess of '\vhich we have attributed not 
to the extent and lnagnitude of the comlnerce itself, 
but to the absence or imperfection of its appointed 
checks and counter-agents. Now as the system of 
the Friends in its first intention is of all others 
ll10St hostile to W'orldlY-lnindedness on. the one 
hand; and as, on the other, the adherents of this 
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systeln both in confession and practice confine 
Christianity to feelings and motives; they Illay be 
selected as representatives of the strict, but 
unstudied and uninquiring, religionists of every de- 
nOlIlination. Their characteristic propensities will 
supply, therefore, no unfair test for the degree of 
resistance, which our present Christianity is capable 
of opposing to the cupidity of a trading people. 
That species of Christianity I mean, which, as far 
as knowledge and the faculties of thought are 
concerned, - which, as far as the gro'\vth and 
grandeur of the intellectual man is in question-is 
to be learnt ex telnpore! A Christianity poured 
in on the catecnu1Jzen all and all at once, as from 
a shower-bath: and which, whatever it may be 
in the heart, yet for the understanding and reason 
is from boyhood on'\vard a thing past and perfected. 
If the almost universal opinion be tolerably correct, 
the question is answered. But I by no lneans 
appropriate the relIlark to the wealthy Quakers, 
or even apply it to theln in any particular or 
elninent sense, when I say, that often as the 
motley reflexes of my experience move in long 
procession of manifold groups before Ine, the 
distinguished and world-honoured cOlnpany of 
Christian 1\famlnonists appears to the eye of my 
ilnagination as a drove of camels heavily laden, 
yet all at full speed, and each in the confiden t 
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expectation of passing through the eye of the needle, 
without stop or halt, both beast and baggage. 
Not without an uneasy reluctance have I ventured 
to tell the truth on this subject, lest I should be 
charged with the indulgence of a satirical mood 
and an uncharitable spleen. But Iny conscience 
bears me ,vitness, and I know myself too near the 
grave to trifle 'I'"ith. its naIne, that I, am solely 
actuated by a sense of the exceeding importance 
of the subject at the present mOInent. I feel it an 
awful duty to exercise the honest liberty of free 
utterance in so dear a concernInent as that of pre- 
paring my country for a change in its external 
relations, which 111Ust come sooner or later; ,vhich 
I believe to have already cOlllmenced; and that it 
will depend on the presence or absence of a corres- 
ponding change in the mind of the nation, and 
above all in the aims and ruling opinions of our 
gentry and moneyed men, whether it is to cast down 
our strength and prosperity, or to fix them on a 
firmer and more august basis. "Surely to every 
good and peaceable man it ll1USt in nature needs 
be a hateful thing to be the displeaser and molester 
of thousands; * * * but when God commands to take 
the trumpet and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, 
it lies not in man's will what he shall say and what 
he shall conceal." * 


* Milton. Rea.son of Church Government, B. II. Introd.-Ed. 
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Thus, then, of the three most approved antagonists 
to the spirit of barter, and the accolnpanying dis- 
position to overvalue riches ,,
ith all the means and 
tokens thereof-of the three fittest and most likely 
checks to this tendency, nalnely, the feeling of 
ancient birth and the respect paid to it by the 
cOlnmunityat large; a genuine intellectual philo- 
sophy witb an accredited, learned, and philosophic 
class; and lastly, 
eligion; we have found the first 
declining, the second not existing, and the third 
efficient, indeed, in many respects and to many 
excellent purposes, only not in this particular 
direction: the religion here spoken of, having long 
since parted company with that inquisitive and 
bookish theology ,vhich tends to defraud the student 
of his worldly wisdom, inasmuch as it diverts his 
mind from the accumulation of wealth by pre- 
occupying his thoughts in the acquisition of 
knowledge. For the religion of best repute anlong 
us holds all the truths of Scripture and all the 
doctrines of Christianity so very trallscendant, or 
so very easy, as to make study and research either 
vain or needless. It professes, therefore, to hunger 
and thirst after righteousness alone, and thp 
rewards of the righteous; and thus habitually 
taking for granted all truths of spiritual import 
leaves the understanding vacant and at leisure for 
a thorough insight into present and temporal 
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interests: which, doubtless, is the true reason 
why its follu\yers are in general such shrewd, 
knowing, wary, well-informed, thrifty and thriving 
men of business. But this is likewise the reason, 
why it neither does nor can check or circulnscribe 
the spirit of barter ; and to the consequent monopoly 
which this commercial spirit possesses, n1ust its 
over-balance be attributed, not the extent or 
magnitude of the comlnerce itself. 
Before I enter on the result assigned by me as 
the chief ultimate cause of the present state of the 
country, and as the main ground 011 which the 
immediate occasions of the general distress have 
,,-orked, I 111ust entreat my readers to reflect that 
the spirit of trade has been a thing of insensible 
growth; that whether it be enough, or ll10re or 
less than enough, is a matter of relative, rather 
than of positiye, determination; that it depends on 
the degree in ,,-hich it is aided or resisted by all 
the other tendencies that co-exist with it; and 
that in the best of times this spirit may be said 
to live on a narrow isthnzus, between a sterile 
desert and a stormy sea, still threatened and 
encroached on either by the too much or the too 
little. As the argulnent does not depend on any 
precise accuracy in the dates, I shall assume it to 
have commenced as an influencing part of the 
national character, with the institutiuil of the 
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public funds in the reign of William III., and from 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, to have been 
hurrying onward to its 'Jnaxil1lUl7l, v\"hich it seems 
to have attained during the late war. The short 
interruptions may be well represented as a few 
steps backward, that it might leap forward with 
an additional 'Jll0rnentll1n. The words, old and 
11lodern, then and now are applied by me, the 
fornler to the interval between the Reformation 
and the Revolution; and the latter to the whole 
period since the Reyolution: the one from 1460 
to 1680, the other from 1680 to the present time. 
Having preulised this explanation, I can no"\\r 
return an intelligible answer to a question, that 
will have risen in the reader's 111ind during his 
perusal of the last three or four pages. How, it 
will be objected, does all this apply to the present 
tÏInes in particular? "'T'hen was the industrious 
part of mankind not attached to the pursuits most 
likely to re,vard their industry ? 'Vas the wish to 
luake a fortune, or, if you prefer an invidious phrase, 
the lust of lucre, less natùral to our forefathers than 
to their descendants? If you say that though a 
not less frequent, nor less powerful passion with 
thenl than with us, it yet Inet with a nlore frequent 
and more powerful cheek, a stronger and a Inore 
advanced boundary-line in the religion of old tirnes, 
and in the faith, fashion, habits, and authority of 
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the religious: in what did this difference consist; 
and in what way did these points of difference act? 
If indeed the antidote in question once possessed 
virtues which it no longer possesses, or not in the 
saIne degree, what is the ingredient, either added, 
omitted, or diminished since that tÎ1ne, ,vhich can 
have rendered it less efficacious now than then? 
"T ell! (I might reply) grant all this: and let 
both the profession and the professors of a spiritual 
principle, as a counterpoise to the worldly "eights 
at the other end of the balance, be supposed llluch 
the saIne in one age as in the other. Assume for 
a moment, that I can establish neither the fact of 
its present lesser efficiency, nor any points of 
difference capable of, accounting for it. Yet it 
might still be a sufficient answer to this objection, 
that as the commerce of the country, and ".ith it 
the spirit of comnlerce, has increased fifty-fold 
since the commencement of the latter period, it is 
not enough that the counter,,-eight should be as 
great as it was in the forlller period: to reIl1ain the 
saIDe in its effect, it ought to ha\e become very 
much greater. But though this be a consideration 
not less important than it is obvious, yet I do not 
purpose to rest in it. I affirln that a differellce 
111ay be shown, and of no trifling importance as to 
that Olle point, to which lny present arg:ulnent is 
confined. For let it be remenlbered that it is not 
Q 
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to any extraordinary influences of the religious 
principle that I am referring, not to voluntary 
poverty, or sequestration from social and active 
life, or schemes of Inortification. I speak of religion 
merely as I should of any worldly object, which, as 
far as it employs and interests a man, leaves less 
room in his lllind for other pursuits: except that 
this 111ust be more especially the case in the instance 
, 
of religion, because beyond all other interests it is 
calculated to occupy the whole nlind, and employ 
successively all the faculties of man; and because 
the objects which it presents to the imagination as 
well as to the intellect cannot... be actually con- 
templated, much less can they be the subject of 
frequent meditation, ,yithout dÏ1nlning the lustre 
and blunting the rays of all rival attraction::;. It 
is ,vell kno,\-n, and has been observed of old, that 
poetry tends to render its devotees * careless of 
money and out,vard appearances, while philosophy 
inspires a contempt of both as objects of desirp 
or adu1iratioll. But religion is the poetry and 


* Hic C'r1'or tam en et levis hæc 'insania quantas 
Virtutes lLubeat, sic collige: vatis avarus 
Non temere est anÍ1nus; 'j.'erSltS am,at, hoc studet u1Ht1n ; 
Detrirnenta, funas serVOJ'ltm, incendia 1'idet; 
Non f1'uude'm socio, p.uerove incogitat ullanll 
Pupillo; 'l.'Í1;it siliquis et pane sec'l(.ndo : 
j,}j ilitiæ qltan'lltanL pige1' et malus, utilis u1'bi. 
HOHAT. EPIST. II. I. 118. 
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philosophy of all mankind; unites in itself whateyer 
is most excellent in either, and while it at one find 
the same time calls into action and supplies ,,-ith 
the noblest materials both the imaginative and the 
intellective faculties, superadds the interests of the 
most substantial and home-felt reality to both, to 
the poetic vision and the philosophic idea. But 
in order to produce a similar effect it must act ill 
a similar way; it must reign in the thoughts of a 
Inan and in the powers akin to thought, as well a
 
exercise an admitted influence over his hopes and 
fears, and through these on his deliberate and 
individual acts. 
Now as lilY first presulnptive proof of a differ- 
ence (I lnight alnlost have said, of a contrast) 
between the religious character of the period since 
the Revolution, and that of the period from the 
accession of Edward 'T1. to the abdication of 
J alnes II., I refer to the sermons and to the theolo- 
gical works generally of the latter period. It i
 
my full conviction that in any half dozen sermons of 
Donne, or Taylor, there are Inore thoughts, nlore 
facts and Í1nages, more excitements to inquiry ancl 
intellectual effort, than are presented to the congre- 
gations of the present day in as nlany churches or 
Ineetings during twice as many lilonths. Yet both 
these were the most popular preachers. of their 
tilDes, were heard ",-ith enthusiasm by cro,vded and 
Q2 
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pron1Ïscuous audiences, and the effect produced by 
their eloquence vças holden in reverential and affec- 
tionate relnembrance by many attendants on their 
ministry, who, like the pious Isaac Walton, were 
not thelllselves men of much learning or education. 
In addition to this fact, think likewise on the large 
and numerous editions of massy, closely printed 
folios: the impressions so large and the editions so 
numerous, that all the industry of destruction for 
the last hundred years has but of late sufficed to 
luake them rare. From the long list select those 
works alone, ,vhich we know to have been the most 
current and favourite works of their day: and of 
these again no 1110re than may well be supposed to 
have had a place in the scantiest libraries, or per- 
11ap
 with the BillIe and COlnmon Prayer Book to 
have fOrll1ed the library of their owner. Yet on 
the single shelf so filled we should find almost every 
possible question, that could interest or instruct a 
reader "rbose whole heart was in his religion, dis- 
cussed with a conlmand of intellect that seems to 
exhaust all the learning and logic, all the historical 
and 11loral relations, of each several subject. The 
very length of the discourses, with which these 
rich souls of 'v. t and kno"\yledge fixed the eyes, 
ears, and hearts of their crowded congregations, are 
a source of wonder now-a-days, and (we may add) 
of self-congratulation, to many a sober Christian, 
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"rho forgets ,vith ,vhat delight he himself has 
listened to a two hours' harangue on a loan or tax, 
or at the trial of some remarkable cause or culprit. 
The transfer of the interest makes and explaill
 
the whole difference. For though much l11ay be 
fairly charged on the Revolution in the lllode of 
preaching as well as in the matter, since tbe fresh 
Inorning and fervent noon of the Reforlnation, 
,vhen there was no need to visit the conventicles 
of fanaticism in order to 


See God's ambaRsador in pulpit stand, 
\Vhere they could take notes from his look and hand; 
And from his speaking action bear away 

lore sermon than our preachers use to say; 


yet this too lllUSt be referred to the same change 
in the habits of men's lllinds, a change that in- 
volves both the shepherd and the flock: though 
like many other effects, it tends to reproduce and 
strengthen its own cause. 
The last point, to ,,-hich I shall appeal, is the 
"
arlnth and frequency of the religious controver- 
sies during the forlner of the t,yO periods; the 
deep interest excited by thenl alllong all but the 
lowest and most ignorant classes; the importance 
attached to them by the very highest; the nUlllber, 
and in lllany instances the transcendant Inerit, 
of the controversial publications-in short, the 
rank and value assigned to polelnic divinity. The 
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subjects of the controversies mayor Iuay not have 
been trifling; the warlllth with which they "
ere 
conducted, lllay have been disproportionate and in- 
decorous; and ,,-e lllay have reason to congratulate 
ourselyes that the age in ,yhich 
ce live, is grown 
lnore indulgent and less captious. The fact is intro- 
duced not for its own sake, but as a syn1ptol11 of tlu
 
general state of men's feelings, and as an evidence 
.. 
of the direction and main channel, in ,,-hich the 
thoughts and interests of Il1en ".ere then flowing. 
'\Ve all know that lovers are apt to take offence and 
wrangle ,,-ith each other on occasions that perhaps 
are but trifles, and which assuredly would appear 
such to those "ho had never been under the in- 
fluence of a sÏ1nilnr passion. These quarrels may 
hp no proof;:; of wisdoln; but still in the Ï111perfect 

fate of our nature the entire absence of the sanle, 
and this too on far lllore serious provocations, 
,vould excite a strong suspicion of a cOluparatÏ'\e 
indifference in the feelings of the parties to".ards 
each other, who can love so coolly ,yhere they pro- 
fess to lo,e so well. I shall believe our present 
religious tolerancy to proceed fronl the abundance 
of our charity and good sense, "hen I can see 
proofs that we 
re equally cool and forbearing as 
litigators and political partisans. And I must 
again intreat IllY reader to recollect that the pre- 
sent argument is exclusi,ely concerned with the 
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requisite correctives of the commercial spirit, and 
,,
th religion therefore no other,vise than as a 
counter-charnl to the sorcery of "ealth: and my 
Inain position is, that neither by reasons dra'\'ll 
from the nature of the hUll1all 11lind, nor by facts 
of actual experience, are we justified in expecting 
this from a religion "",yhich does not elnploy and 
actuate the understandings of men, and combine 
their affections with it as a system of truth grad- 
ually and progressively lnanifesting itself to the 
intellect; no less than as a system of lllotives and 
moral comnlands learnt as soon as heard, and con- 
taining nothing but ,,-hat is plain and easy to the 
lowest capacities. Hence it is that objects, the 
ostensible principle of which I have felt it my duty 
to oppose,* and objects, which and the Jneasures 
for the attainment of ,yhich possess IllY good wishes 
and ha,-e had the humble tribute of my public ad- 
vocacy and applause-I am here alluding to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society-may yet con- 
verge, as to the point no\y in question. They lllay, 
both alike, be sYlnptoms of the same predominant 
disposition to that coalition-system in Christianity, 
for the expression of ,rhich theologians have in- 
vented or appropriated the term, Syncretisll1: t 


· See sup'J'a, p. 44.-Ecl. 
t Clementia Eva1lgelica (writes a Gern1an theologian of 
the last century) quasi matl'ona habenda est, purioris doctrinæ 
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although the former may be an ominous, the latter 
an auspicious symptom; though the one may be 
worse from bad, ,vhile the other is an instance of 
good educed from evil. Nay, I will dare confess 
that I know not how to think other,vise, when I 
hear a Bishop of the Church publicly exc]aim,- 
(and not viewing it as a le8ser inconvenience to be 
endured for the attainment of a far greater good, 
- 
but as a thing desirable and to be preferred for its 
own sake)-No notes! No cOilllllent! Di
tribute 
the Bible and the Bible only anlong the poor!- 
a declaration which from any lo\ver quarter I 
should have been under the telnptation of attri- 
buting either to a fanatical notion of Ílnmediate 
illumination superseding the necessity of human 


custos, 'mitis qnideln, at sedula tærnen, at vigilans, at seducto1.tt'Jn 
'impatiens. Iste vero Syncretismus, quem Laodiceni apud 
nos tantope'J"e collaudant, nusqual1"b a me nisi 'Jneret'J'ix audiet, 
fidei vel pigræ vel slat-us s'ui ignaræ prúles, postea autern indolis 
sec'ltlaris genetrix, et quaczfJrn nee sineo'a fides, nee genuina 
caritas eom'inorari fel'et. 
The true Gospel spirit of toleration 've should regard as a 
matron, a kind and gentle guardian indeed of the pure 
doctrine, but sedulous, but vigilant, but impatient of seducers. 
This Syncretism on the contrary, 'which the Laodiceans among 
us join in extolling so highly, shall no ,yhere hear from me 
other or better name than that of harlot, the offspring of a 
belief either slothful or ignorant of its own condition, and 
then the parent of worldly-n1indedness, and ,vith whom 
therefore neither sincere faith nor genuine charity will 
endure to associate. 
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teaching, or to an ignorance of difficultie8 \yhich 
(and 'What n10re \vorthy?) have successfully em- 
ployed all the learning, sagacity, and unwearied 
labours of great and wise men, and en1inent ser- 
vants of Christ, during all the ages of Christianity, 
and \vill doubtless continue to yield new fruits 
of knowledge and insight to a long series of 
followers. * 
Though an overbalance of the commercial spirit 
is involved in the deficiency of its counterweights; 
yet the facts that exelllplify the mode and extent 
of its operation will afford a more direct and satis- 
factory kind of proof. And first I alll to speak of 
this overbalance as displayed in the c0111mercial 
world itse]f. But as this is the first, so is it for 
my present purpose the least important point of 
'VIew. A portion of the facts belonging to this 
division of the subject I have already noticed; 


· I am well aware that by these open avowals, that with 
much to honour and praise in many, there is something to 
correct in all, parties, I shall provoke many enemies and make 
never a friend. If I dared abstain, how gladly should I have 
so done! '\V ould that the candid part of my judges would 
peruse or re-peruse the affecting and most eloquent intro- 
ductory pages of :M:ilton's second book of his "Reason of 
Church Government urged," &c., and give nle the credit, 
'which my conscience bears me ,vitness I am entitled to 
claim, for all the moral feelings expressed in that exquisite 
passage. 
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and for the relnainder let the following suffice as 
the substitute or representative. The n10ral of 
the tale I leave to the reader's own reflections. 
'\Vithin the last sixty years or perhaps a someVtrhat 
larger period, (for I do not pretend to any nicety 
of dates, and the documents are of easy access) 
there have occurred at intervals of about twelve or 
thirteen years each, certain periodical reyolutions 
of credit. Yet rèvolution is not the precise word. 
To state the thing as it is, I ought to have said, 
certain gradual expansions of credit ending in 
sudden contractions, or, with equal propriety, as- 
censions to a certain utlllost possible height, which 
has been different in each successive instance; but 
in e,ery instance the attainlnent of this its 'Jle pluB 
111tr'a has been instantly announced by a rapid se- 
ries of explosions (in mercantile language, a crash) 
and a consequent precipitation of the general sys- 
tem. For a short tÏ1ne this Icarian credit, or 
rather this illegitÌ1nate offspring of confidence, to 
which it stands in the same relation as Phaeton 
to his parent god in the old fable, seen1S to lie 
stunned by the fall; but soon recovering, again it 
strives up\vard, and having once more regained its 
mid region, 


thence many a league, 
As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 
Audacious ;- 
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till at the destined zenith of its vaporous exaltation, 


All unawares, fluttering its pennons vain,- 
Plump down it drops.- 


Or that I may descend Inyself to the cool element 
of prose,-alarm and suspicion gradually dinlÍ11ish 
into a judicious circulllspectness; but by little and 
little, circulllspection giyes way to the desire and 
emulous alnbition of doing business: till inlpatience 
and incaution on the one side, telllpting and 
encouraging headlong adventure, want of principle, 
and confederacies of false credit on the other, the 
movelnents of trade become yearly ga)
er and 
giddier, and end at length in a vortex of hopes and 
hazards, of blinding passions and blind practices, 
,,
hich should have been left where alone they ought 
ever to haye been found, among the wicked lunacies 
of the gaming table. 
I anl not ignorant that the power and circum- 
stantial prosperity of the nation has been increasing 
during the saIne period, with an accelerated force 
unprecedented III any country, the population of 
which bears the san1e proportion to its productive 
soil; and partly, IJerhaps, e-ven in consequence of 
this system. By facilitating the Ineans of enterprise, 
it Inust have called into activity a nlultitude of 
enterprising individuals and a variety of talent that 
would otherwise have lain dormant: while by the 
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same ready supply of excitements to labour, together 
,vith its materials and instruments, even an unsound 
credit has been able 

ithin a short time to * sub- 
stantiate it
elf. I shall perhaps be told too, that 
the \ery evils of this system, even the periodical crash 
itself, are to be regarded but as so much super- 
fluous stean1 ejected by the escape pipes, and safety 
valves of a self-regulating lllachine: and lastly, that 
in a free and tradin
 country all things find their level. 
I have as little disposition as Inotive to recant 
the principles, ,yhich in many fornlS and through 
various channels I have laboured to propagate; but 
there is surely no inconsistency in yielding all due 
honour to the spirit of trade, and yet charging 
sundry evils "rhich "Weaken or reverse its bles
ings 
on the over-balance of that spirit, taken as the 
paraU10unt principle of action in the nation at 


* If by the display of forged Bank notes a speculator 
should establish the belief of his being a man of large fortune, 
and gain a tenlporary confidence in his own paper-nloney; 
and if by large wages so paid he should stinlulate a number 
of indolent Highlanders to bring a tract of \vaste land into 
profitable cultivation, the promissory notes of the owner, 
,,"hich derived their first value from a delusion, ,vould end in 
representing a real property, and this their own product. A 
most improbable case! In its accidental features, I reply, 
rather than in its esspntials. Ho\v many thousand acres have 
been reclaimed from utter unproductiveness, how many 
doubled in value, by the agency of notes issued beyond 
the bona fide capital of the bank or firm that circulated them, 
or at best on capital afloat and insecure. 
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large. l\Iuch I still concede to the argun1ents for 
the present schelne of things, as adduced in the 
preceding paragraph: but I likewise see, and alw'ays 
have seen, much that needs winnu\ving. Thus 
instead of the position, that all things find, it would 
be less equivocal and far lnore descriptive of the 
fact to say, that things are always finding, their 
level: which n1ight be taken as the paraphrase or 
ironical definition of a storm. But persons are not 
things-but man does not find his level. K either 
in body nor in soul does the lllan find his level. 
After a hard and calalnitous season, during which 
the thousand "\\-heeI8 of some vast manufactory had 
relnained silent as a frozen water-fall, be it that 
plenty has returned and that trade has once more 
become brisk and stirring: go, ask the overseer, 
and question the parish doctor, whether the work- 
man's health and ten1perance with the staid and 
respectful manners best taught by the inward 
dignity of conscious self-support, have found their 
level again? Alas! I have more than once seen 
a group of children in Dorsetshire, during the heat 
of the dog-days, each with its little shoulders up 
to its ears, alid its chest pinched inward, the very 
habit and fixures, as it were, that had been Ì1npressed 
on their frames by the former ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
and unfuelled winters. But as with the body, so or 
still worse with the mind. K or is the effect 
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confined to the labouring classes, WhOlll by an 
ominous but too appropriate change in our 
phraseology we are now accustollled to call the 
labouring poor. I cannot persuade myself that 
the frequency of failures with all the disgraceful 
secrets of fraud and folly, of unprincipled vanity in 
expending and desperate speculation in retrieving, 
can be falniliarised to the thoughts and experience 
of men, as matters of daily occurrence, "ithout 
serious injury to the moral sense: more especially 
in times 1yhen bankruptcies spread, like a fever, at 
once contagious and epidemic; s,,-ift too as the 
travel of an earthquake, that with one and the 
saIne chain of shocks opens the ruinous ChaS111 in 
cities that have an ocean bet"w'een them I-in times, 
when the Ll,te flies swifter than the fear, and yet the 
report, that follows the flash, has a ruin of its own 
and arrives but to multiply the blow! - "hen 
princely capitals are often but the telegraphs of 
distant calamity: and still worse, "hen no man's 
treasure is safe '\vho has adopted the ordinary 
means of safety, neither the high nor the hUlnble; 
\vhen the lord's rents and the farnler's store, 
entrusted perhaps but as yesterday, are asked after 
at closed doors I-but ,,"orst of all, in its moral 
influences as well as in the cruelty of suffering, 
,\Then the old labourer's savings, the precious 
robberies of self-denial froill every day's comfort; 
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"hen the orphan's funds; the widovç's liyelihood; 
the fond confiding sister's humble fortune; are 
found among the victims to the renlorseless mania 
of dishonest speculation, or the desperate cowardice 
of embarrassment; to the drunken stupor of a 
usurious selfishness "
chich for a few nlonths respite 
dares incur a debt of guilt and infamy, for ,,
hich 
the gra-ve itself can plead no statute of liulitation. 
Xame to llle any revolution recorded in history, 
that ,vas not followed by a depravation of the 
national lllorais. The Roman character during 
the Triumvirate, and under Tiberius; the reign of 
Charles II. and Paris at the present mOlnent,- 
are obvious instances. What is the main cause? 
The sen:se of insecurity. On what ground then dare 
we hope that \yith the same accompaniment, com- 
mercial revolutions should not produce the sanle 
effect, in proportion to the extent of their sphere? 
But these blessings-with all the specific terllls, 
into \vhich this most cOlllprehensive phrase is to 
be resolved? Dare we unpack the bales and cases 
so marked, and look at the articles, one by one? 
Increase of human life and jncrease of the mean8 
of life are, it is true, reciprocally cause and êffect : 
and the genius of commerce and luanufacture has 
been the cause of both to a degree that n1ay 'Well 
excite our wonder. But do the last results justjfy 
our exultation likewise? -, Human life, alas! is 
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but the nullieable metal, out of \vhich the thievish 
picklock, the slave's collar, and the assassin's 
stiletto are formed as well as the clearing axe, the 
feeding plough-share, the defensive s\yord, and the 
mechanic tool. But the subject is a painful one: 
and fortunately the labours of others, \vith the 
communications of medical men concerning the 
state of the manufacturing poor, have rendered it 
unnecessary. I,yill rather (though in strict method 
it should, perhaps, be reserved for the follo,ving 
head) relate a speech lnade to me near Fort
ugustus, 
as I was travelling on foot through the Highlands 
of Scotland. The speaker \vas an elderly and 
respectable widow, ,,
ho expressed herself ",.ith that 
simple eloquence, ".hich strong feeling seldom fails 
to call forth in humble life, but especially in ,,"omen. 
She spoke English, as indeed most Highlanders do 
\vho speak it at all, with a propriety of phrase 
ànd a discrimination of tone and elnphasis that 
more than cOlnpensated for the scantiness of her 
vocabulary. After an affecting account of her o\'\"n 
wrongs and ejectlnent, (which ho,ye-ver, she said, 
bore with comparative lightness on her, \vho had 
saved up a wherewithal to live, and ,vas blessed 
\vith a son well to do in the \vorld,) she made a 
movement with her hand in a circle, directing my 
eye meanwhile to various objects as lnarking its 
JII 
outline: and then observed, with a deep sigh and 
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a suppressed and slo,v voice which she suddenly 
raised and quickened after the first drop or cadence: 
-" Within this space-how short a tilne back! 
there lived a hundred and seventy-three persons: 
and now there is only a shepherd, and an under- 
ling or t,,-o. Yes, Sir! One hundred and seventy- 
three Christian souls, man, "oman, boy, girl, and 
babe; and in almost every home an old Ulan by 
thp fire-side, who ,,-ould tell you of the troubles 
before our roads ,vere nlade; and nlfiny a brave 
youth alllong them ,vho loved the birth-place of 
his forefathers, yet ,,'"ould swing about his broad 
s,yord and ,,,,ant but a 'YOI'd to lnarch off to the 
battles over sea: aye, Sir, and nlany a good lass, 
,vho had a respect for herself ! Well! but they 
are gone, and with them the bristled bear,* and 
the pink haver, t and the potato plot that looked 
as gay as any flo"er-garden with its blossollls! 
I sOllletin1es fancy that the very birds are gone, 
all but the crows and the gleads! ,y' ell, a.nd 
what then? Instead of us all, there is one shepherd 
luan, and it may be a pair of slTIall lads-and a 
Inany, nlany sheep! And do you think, Sir! that 
God allows of sllch proceedings ? " 
Some days before this conversation, and ,yhile I 
,,-as on the shores of Loch Katrine,t I had heard 


"* A species of barley. t A species of oats. 
=:: The Lake so widely celebrated since then by a poet, to 
R 
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of a sad counterpart to the widow's tale, and told 
with a far fiercer indignation, of a "Laird who 
had raised a company from the country round 
about, for the love that was borne to his name, and 
who gained high preferIllent in consequence: and 
that it ,,-as but a small part of those that he took 
away whom he brought back again. And what 
were the thanks which the folks had both for those 
.. 
that came back with him, some blind, and more 
in danger of blindness; and for those that had 
perished in the hospitals, and for those that fell in 
battle, fighting before or beside him? "\Thy, that 
their fathers were all turned out of their farms 
before the year was over, and sent to wander like 
so many gipsies, unless they would consent to shed 
their grey hairs, at ten-pence a day, over the new 
canals. Had there been a price set upon his head, 
and his enelllies had been cOIning upon him, he 
needed but have ,,"histled, and a hundred brave 
lads would have made a wall of flalne round about 
him with the flash of their broad-swords! N ow if 
the French should COlne alllong us, as (it is said) 


whose writings a larger number of persons have owed a 
larger portion of innocent, refined, and heart-bettering 
amusement, than perhaps to any favourite of the 
Iuses 
recorded in English literature: while the most learned oÎ 
his readers must feel grateful for the mass of interesting 
and highly instructive information scattered throughout his 
works, in which respect Southey is his only rival. 
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they will, let hÏ111 whistle to his sheep and see if they 
will fight for hinl!" The frequency with which I 
heard, during my solitary walk from the end of 
Loch-Lomond to Inverness, confident expectations 
of the kind expressed in his concluding ,yords-nay, 
far too often eager hopes mingled "ith vindictive 
resolves-I spoke of with complaint and regret to 
an elderly luan, "horn by his dress and way of 
speaking I took to be a schoolmaster. Long shall 
I recollect his reply: "0, Sir, it kills a lllan's love 
for his country, the hardships of life coming by 
change and with injustice!" I was sOll1etimp 
afterwards told by a very sensible person who had 
studied the lllysteries of political economy, and was 
therefore entitled to be listened to, "that lllore food 
was produced in consequence of this revolution, 
that the Inutton must be eaten somewhere, and what 
difference where? If three were fed at l\Ianchester 
instead of tw'o at Glencoe or the Trosachs, the 
balance of hUlllan enjoyment was in favour of the 
former." I have passed through many a nlanufac- 
turing town since then, and have watched many a 
group of old and young, nlale and female, going 
to, or returning from, many a factory, but I cOlùd 
never yet persuade myself to be of his opinion. 
l\len, I still think, ought to be weighed, not counted. 
Their worth ought to be the final estimate of their 
value. 


R 2 
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Ålllong the occasions and minor causes of this 
change in the views and measures of our land- 
owners, and as being itself a consequent on that 
system of credit, the outline of which was given 
in a preceding page, the universal practice of 
enhancing the sale price of every article on the 
presillnption of bad debts, is not the least noticeable. 
N or, if we reflect that this additional per centage 
is repeated at -each intermediate stage of its 
elaboration and distribution from the gro,,-er or 
importer to the last retailer inclusively, ,viII it appear 
the least operative. Necessary, and therefore justi.. 
fiable, as this plan of reprisal by anticipation may 
be in the case of each individual dealer, yet taken 
collecti\ely and without reference to persons, the 
plan itself would, I suspect, startle an unfamilia- 
rised conscience, as a sort of non-descript piracy, 
not promiscuous in its exactions only because by 
a curious anomaly it grants a free pass to the 
offending party. Or if the law maxim, volentibu8 
non fit inJuria, is applicable in this case, it may 
perhaps be described Inore courteously as a Benefit 
Society of all the careflÙ and honest men in the 
kingdom to pay the debts of the dishonest or 
iInprovident. It is mentioned here, however, as one 
of the appendages to the twin paramount causes, 
the paper currency and the national debt, and for 
the sake of the conjoint results. Would 'We learn 
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what these results are ;-what they have been in 
the higher, and wJ:at in the most numerous, class 
of society? Alas! that some of the intermediate 
rounds in the social ladder have been broken and 
not replaced, is itself one of these results. Retrace 
the progress of things frolll 1792 to 1813, when tht' 
tide was at its height, and then as far as its rapidity 
will permit, the ebb from its first turn to the 
dead low-water mark of the last quarter. Then 
see whether the relnainder may not be generalised 
under the follo\ving heads. Fluctuation in the 
""ages of labour, alternate privation and excess (not 
in all at the sanle time, but successively in each) 
consequent improvidence, and over all discontent 
and a system of factious confederacy: these form 
the history of the mechanics and lower ranks of 
our cities and towns. In the country a peasantry 
sinking into pauperism, step for step ,,-ith the risp 
of the farnler's profits and indulgencies. On the 
side of the landlord and his compeers, ,,"e shall find 
the presence of the same causes attested by answ'er- 
able effects. Great as their almost magical effects* 


* During the composition of this sheet I have had and 
availed myself of the opportunity of perusing the Report of 
the Board of Agriculture for the year 1816. The numerous 
reflections, ,vhich this most extraordinary volume excited ill 
my mind, I cannot even touch on in this closing sheet of a 
\V ork that has already extended far beyond my original 
purpose. But had I perused it at the commencement, I 
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were on the increase of prices in the necessaries 
of life, they were still greater, disproportionally 
greater, in all articles of show and luxury. With 
few exceptions, it soon became difficult, and at 
length impracticable, for the gentry of the land, 
for the possessors of fixed property to retain the 
rank of their ancestors, or their own former esta- 
blishments, without joining in the general compe- 
tition under the influence of the same trading spirit. 
Their dependents were of course either selected 
from or driven into the same eddy; while the temp- 
tation of obtaining more than the legal interest for 
their principal became more and Inore strong with 
all persons ,vho, neither trading nor farming, had 
lived on the interest of their fortunes. It was in 
this latter class that the rash, and too frequently, 
the unprincipled projector found his readiest dupes. 
Had we but the secret history of the building specu- 
lations only in the vicinity of the metropolis, too 
Inany of its pages would supply an afflicting but 
instructive comment. That both here, and in all 


should still have felt it my duty to direct the main force of 
my animadversions against the demagogue class of State- 
empirics. I was not, indeed, ignorant of the aid, ,vhich they 
derived from other quarters: nor am I now ashamed of not 
having anticipated its extent. There is, however, one 
communication (p. 208 to 227) from Mr. l\foseley, from which, 
with the abatement only of the passage on tithes, I cannot 
withhold my entire admiration It almost redeems the 
remainder of the Report. 
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other departments, this increased mOl1'lentum in the 
spirit of trade has been followed by results of the 
most desirable nature, I have myself,* exerted my 
best powers to evince, at a period when to present 
the fairest and most animating features of the 
systeln, and to prove their vast and charm-like 
influence on the power and resources of the nation 
appeared a duty of patriotism. Nothing, however, 
was advanced incompatible with the position, which 
even then I did not conceal, and which from the 
same sense of duty I am now attempting to display; 
namely, that the extension of the commercial spirit 
into our agricultural systen1, added to the over- 
balance of the same spirit, even within its own 
sphere; aggravated by the operation of our revenue 
laws; and finally reflected in the habits, and ten- 
dencies of the labouring classes; is the ground- 
work of our calamity, and the nlain predisposing 
cause, without "\vhich the late occasions would some 
of them not have existed, and the remainder not 
have produced the present distresses. 


. In a variety of articles published at different periods in 
the Morning Post and Courier; but with most success in the 
Essay, before cited, on Vulgar Errors on Taxation, which 
had the advantage of being transferred almost entire to the 
columns of a daily paper, of the largest circulation, and from 
thence, in larger or smaller extracts, to several of our 
provincial journals. It was likewise reprinted in two of the 
A merican Federalist papers: and a translation appeared, I 
have been told, in the Hamburgh Correspondenten. 
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That agriculture requires principles essentially 
different fron1 those of trade; that a gentleman 
ought not to regard his estate as a merchant his 
cargo, or a shopkeeper his stock,-admits of an 
easy proof fronl the different tenure of landed 
property,* and from the purposes of agriculture 


'* The very idea of individual or private property in our 
present acceptation of the term, and according to the current 
notion of the right to.it, 'was originally confined to moveable 
things: and the more moveable the more susceptible of the 
nature of property. Proceeding from the more to the less 
perfect right; ,ve may bring all the objects of an independent 
ownership under five heads: namely, 1. precious stones, and 
other je\vels of as easy transfer :-2. precious metals, and 
foreign coin taken as \veight of metal :-3. merchandise, by 
virtue of the contract between the importer and the sovereign 
in whose person the unity and integrity of the common 
wealth \vere represented; that is, after the settled price had 
been paid by the former for the permission to import, and 
received by the latter under the further obligation of 
protecting the same: -4. the coin of the country in the 
possession of the natural subject; and last of all, and in 
certain cases, the live stock, the pec'ulium a pecude. Hence, 
the minds of men were most familiar with the term in the 
case of Jews and aliens: till gradually, the privileges attached 
to the vicinity of the bishops and mitred abbots prepared an 
asylum for the fugitive vassal and the oppressed franklin, 
and thus laid the first foundations of a fourth class of freemen, 
that of citizens and burghers. To the feudal system we owe 
the forms, to the Church the substance of our liberty. As 
comment take, first, the origin of towns and cities; next, the 
holy war waged against *,slavery and villenage, and with 
such success that the la\v had barely to sanction opu8jam 
COlUfwmmatum at the Restoration. 
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itself, w"hich ultiIl1ately are the same as those of the 
State of which it is the offspring. For I do not 
include in the name of agriculture the cultivation 
of a few vegetables by the WOlnen of the less savage 
hunter tribes. If the continuance and independence 
of the State be its object, the final causes of the 
State mu
t be its final causes. Let us suppose the 
negative ends of a State already attained, nalnely, 
its own safety by n1eans of its own strength, and 
the protection of person and property for all its 
melubers. There will then remain its positive ends: 
-1. to make the means of subsistence more easy 
to each individual :-2. to secure to each of its 
members the hope * of bettering his own condition 
or that of his children :-3. the developluent of 
those faculties which are essential to his humanity, 
that is, to his rational and moral being. Under the 
last head I do not mean those degrees of intellectual 
cultivation which distinguish U1an frolll man in the 


· The civilised man gives up those stimulants of hope 
and fear, the mixture or alter
ation of which constitutes the 
chief charm of the savage life: and yet his 
Iaker has 
distinguished him from the brute that perishes, by making 
hope an instinct of his nature and an indispensable condition 
of his moral and intellectual progression. But a natural 
instinct constitutes a natural right, as far as its gratification 
is compatible with the equal rights of others. Hence our 
ancestors classed those who were incapable of altering their 
condition from that of their parents, as bondsmen or villeins, 
however advantageously they might otherwise. be situated. 
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same civilised society, but those only that raise the 
civilised man above the barbarian, the savage, and 
the brute. I require, however, on the part of the 
State, in behalf of all its melnbers, not only the 
outV\
ard means of kno\ving their essential duties 
and dignities as men and free men, but likewise, 
and more especially, the discouragement of all 
such tenures and relations as must in the very 
nature of things render this kno'\vledge inert, and 
cause the good seed to perish as it falls. Such at 
least is the appointed aim of a State: and at 
whatever distance from the ideal mark the existing 
circull1stances of a nation may unhappily place the 
actual statesman, still every movement ought to be 
in this direction. But the negati\e merit of not 
forwarding - the exen1ption from the crime of 
necessitating-the debasement and virtual disfran- 
chisement of any class of the cOlnmunity, may be 
demanded of every State under all circumstances: 
and the Go\ernlllent that pleads difficulties in 
repulse or demur of this claim in1peaches its own 
wisdom and fortitude. But as the specific ends of 
agriculture are the maintenance, strength, and 
security, of the State, so (I repeat) must its ultimate 
ends be the same as those of the State: even as 
the ultimate end of the spring and wheels of:1 
watch must be the same as that of the watch. Yet 
least of all things must we overlook or conceal, 
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that morally and with respect to the character and 
conscience of the individuals, the bialne of unfaithful 
stewardship is aggravated: in proportion as the diffi- 
culties are less, and the cOllseq uences, lying ",ithin 
a narrower field of vision, are more evident and 
affecting. An injurious system, the connivance at 
which we scarcely dare lllore than regret in the 
Cabinet or Senate of an Empire, may justify an 
earnest reprobation in the management of private 
estates: provided al,,
ays, that the system only be 
denounced, and the pleadin gs co.nfined to the court 
of conscience. For fronl this court only can the 
redress be awarded. All reform or innovation, not 
won from the free agent by the presentation of 
juster views and nobler interests, and which does 
not leave the merit of having effected it sacred 
to the individual proprietor, it were folly to propose, 
and worse than folly to attempt. l\Iadmen only 
would dream of digging or blo,ving up the 
fOlmdation of a house in order to employ the 
materials in repairing the "
alls. Nothing more 
can be asked of the State, no other duty is imposed 
on it, than to "Withhold or retract all extrinsic and 
artificial aids to an injurious system; or at the 
utmost to invalidate in extreme cases such claims 
as have arisen indirectly from the letter or unfore- 
seen operations of particular statutes: claims that 
instead of being contained in the rights of its 
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proprietary trustees are encroachments on its own 
rights, and n destructive trespass on a part of its 
o\vn inalienable and untransferable property-I 
mean the health, strength, honpsty, and filial love, 
of its children. 
It ,yould border on an affront to the under- 
standings of the members of our Landed Interest, 
were I to explain in detail what the plan and conduct 
of a gentleman ,yould be;* i
 as the result of his 
own free conviction the marketable produce of his 
estates were made a subordinate consideration to 
the living and moral growth that is to remain on 
the land-l Inean a healthflù, callous-handed but 
high-and-warm-hearted tenantry, twice the num- 
ber of the present landless, parish-paid labourers, 
and ready to 111arch ofr at the first call of their 
country "ith a Son of the House at their head, 
because under no apprehension of being (forgive 
the lowness of the expression) lllarched off at the 
whisper of a land-taster :-if the admitted rule, the 


* Or, (to put the question more justly as well as more 
candidly) of the land-owners collectiyely :-for who is not 
aware of the facilities that accompany a conformity with the 
general practice, or of the numerous hinderances that retard, 
and the final imperfection that commonly awaits, a deviation 
from it? On the distinction between things and persons 
all law human and divine is grounded. It consists in this : 
that the former may be used as mere means; but the latter 
must not be employed as the means to an end without 
directly or indirectly sharing in that end. 
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paramount self-con1malldment, were comprised in 
the fixed resolve-I ,,-ill improve 1nyestate to the 
utlnost; and my rent-roll I "ill raise as nluch as, 
but no more than, is compatible ,,-ith the three 
great ends (before enulllerated) which being those 
of my country must be mine inclusi\ely:-this, I 
repeat, it ,,-ould be more than superfluous to 
particularise. It is a problem, the solution of 
which may be safely entrusted to the common 
sense of everr one "ho has the hardihood to ask 
himself the question. But how encouraging even 
the approximations to such a systeln, of what fair 
promise the few fragmentary san1ples are, may be 
seen in the Report of the Board of .A.griculture for 
1816" p. 11, from th'e Earl of Winchelsea's conl- 
munication, in every paragraph of "Which msdom 
seems to address us in behalf of goodness. 
But the plan of my argument requires the 
reverse of this picture. I aln to ask what the 
results "ould be, on the supposition that agriculture 
is carried on in the spirit of trade; and if the 
llecessarr ans'\\er coincide "With the known general 
practice, to show the cOllllexion of the consequences 
with the preRent state of distress and uneasiness. 
In trade, from its most innocent form to the 
abomination of the African commerce nominally 
abolished after a hard-fought battle of twenty years, 
no distinction is or can be acknow leclged between 
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things and persons. If the latter are part of the 
concern, they come under the denonlination of 
the fornler. Two objects only can be proposed in 
the management of an estate considered as stock 
in trade-first, that the returns shall be the largest, 
quickest, and securest possible; and secondly, "ith 
the least out-goings in the providing, over-looking 
and collecting the same,-,vhether it be expenditure 
of money paid for other men's time and attention, 
or of the tradesman's own, ,vhich are to him money's 
worth, makes no difference in the argument. Am 
I disposing of a bale of goods? The man whom I 
most love and esteem n1ust yield to the stranger 
that outbids him; or if it be sold on credit, the 
highest price, with equal security, must have the 
preference. I may fill up the deficiency of my 
friend's offer by a private gift, or loan; but as a 
tradesman, I am bound to regard honesty and 
established character themselves, as things, as 
securities, for which the known unprincipled dealer 
may offer an unexceptionable substitute. Add to 
this, that the security being equal, I shall prefer, 
even at a considerable abatement of price, the man 
who will take a thousand chests or bales at once, to 
twenty who can pledge themselves only for fifty 
each. For I do not seek trouble for its own sake; 
but among other advantages I seek wealth for the 
sake of freeing myself more and more from the 
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necessity of taking trouble in order to attain it. 
The personal worth of those, "hOlll I benefit in the 
course of the process, or '\vhether the persons are 
really benefited or no, is no concern of mine. The 
nlarket and the shop are open to all. To introduce 
any other principle in trade, but that of obtaining 
the highest price with adequate security for articles 
fairly described, "Would be tantauIount to the 
position that trade ought not to exist. If this be 
admitted, then what as a tradesnlan I cannot do, it 
cannot be IllY duty, as a tradeslllan to attelnpt: and 
the only remaining question in reason or 11lorality 
is-what are the proper objects of trade. If my 
estate be such, my plan must be to make the most 
of it, as I "ould of any other 11lode of capital. As 
my rents ".ill ultimately depend on the quantity 
and value of the produce raised and brought into 
the best market fronl my land, I "ill entrust the 
latter to those who bidding the 11lOst have the 
largest capital to employ on it: and this I cannot 
effect but by dividing it into the fe\yest tenures, as 
none but extensive farms will be an object to 111en 
of extensive capital and enterprising lllinds. I 
lllUSt prefer this system likewise for my own ease 
and security. The farnIer is of course actuated by 
the same motiyes as the landlord: and, provided 
they are both faithful to their engagelnents, the 
object of both will be: 1. the utUIOst produce that 
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can be raised without injuring the estate; 2. '\vith 
the least possible consulllption of the produce on 
the estate itself; 3. at the lowest wages; and i. with 
the substitution of lllfichinery for hUlnan labour 
wherever the fornler ,vilI cost less and do the same 
work. \\That are the modest remedies proposed 
by the lllajority of correspondents in the last Report 
of the Board of Agriculture? " Let lneasures be 
taken that rents, tåxes, and wages be lo"\\rered, and 
the markets raised! A great calamity has befallen 
us frol11 Í1nportation, the lessened purchases of 
Governlnent, and, 'the evil of a superabundant 
harvest' of which we deem ourselves the more 
entitled to complain, because 'we had been long 
making 112 shillings per quarter of our corn,' 
and of all other articles in proportion. As the 
best renledies for this calamity, we propose that 
1ye should pay less to our landlords, less to our 
labourers, nothing to our clergYlnan, and either 
nothing or yery little to the maintenance of the 
Governlnent and of the poor; but that ,ye should 
sell at our former prices to the conSUlner !"-In 
ahnost every page '\re find deprecations of the Poor 
La,vs: and I hold it iUlpossible to exaggerate their 
pernicious tendency and consequences as at present 
generally worked. But let it not be forgotten, 
that in agricultural districts three-fourths of the 
Poors' Rates are paid to healthy, robust, and 
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(0 sorrow and shame!) industrious, hard-work- 
ing paupers in lieu of ,vages-(for men cannot 
at once work and starve) ; and therefore if there · 
are t\yenty housekeepers in the parish, 'who are 
not holders of land, their contributions are so much 
bounty nloney to the latter. But the Poor La"rs 
form a subject, which I should not undertake without 
trembling, had J the space of a whole volunle to 
allot to it. Suffice it to say that this enormous 
mischief is lmdeniably the offspring of the com- 
mercial system. In the only plausible work, that I 
have seen, in fayour of our Poor Laws on the present 
plan, the defence is grounded; first, on the expedi- 
ency of having labour cheap, and estates let out in 
the fe\\
est possible portions-in other words, of large 
farms and low wages-each as indispensable to the 
other, and both conjointly as the only means of 
drawing capital to the Jande Again, by means of 
large caI)itals alone is the largest surplus attainable 
for the State; that is, for the market, or in order 
that the smallest possible proportion* of the largest 
possible produce may be consullled by the raisers 
and their fan1Îlies :-secondlJ', on the impossibility 
of supplying, as ,ve have supplied, all the countries 
of the civilised world (India perhaps and China 
excepted), and of underselling them even in their 


* See the Friend; pre 392, 393. 
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o\vn Inarket if our ,,-orking Inanufacturers \ycre not 
secured by the State against the \\orst consequences 
of those failures, stagnations, and transfers, to 
\y hich the different branches of trade are exposed, 
in a greater or less degree, beyond all human 
prevention; or if the nlaster lllanufacturers were 
compelled to give previous security for the main- 
tenance of those ,,-horn they had, by the kno\vn la\v 
of hUlnan increase, virtually called into existence. 
Let me not be n1Ïsunderstood. I do not myself 
adn1Ït this Ïtnpossibility. I have already denied, 
and I now repeat the denial, that these are necessary 
consequences of our extended commerce. On the 
contrary, I feel assured that the spirit of COllllllerce 
is itself capable of being at once counteracted 
and enlightened by the spirit of the State, to the 
advantage of both. But I do assert, that they are 
necessary consequences of the commercial spirit 
un-counteracted and un-enlightened, \yhereyer 
trade has been carried to so vast an extent as it has 
been in England. I assert too, that, historically and 
as nlatter of fact, they have been the consequence 
of our commercial system. The laws of Lycurgus, 
like those of the inspired Hebrew Legislator, 'Were 
anti-coll1mercial: those of N uma and Solon 'Were 
at least uncomnlercial. N ow I ask myself, "hat 
the inlpression would have been on the Senate of the 
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ROlDan or the Athenian Republic, if the following 
proposal had been made to theln and introduced 
by the follo'wing preamble. "Conscript Fathers, 
(or Senators of Athens !) it is well known to you, 
that circumstances being the same and the tÎ1ne 
allowed proportional, the hunlan animal may be 
made to multiply as easily, and at as slnall an 
expence, as your sheep or s\rine: which is meant, 
perhaps, in the fiction of our philosophers, that 
souls are out of all proportion more numerous 
than the bodies, in ,,-hich they can subsist and be 
manifested. It is likewise known to you, Fathers! 
that though in various States various checks have 
been ordained to prevent this increase of births 
from becoming such as should frustrate or greatly 
endanger the ends for \yhich freemen are born; yet 
the most efficient limit must be sought for in the 
moral and intellectual prerogatiyes of men, in their 
foresight, in their habituation to the comforts and 
decencies of society, in the pride of independence; 
but above all in the hope that enables men to with- 
stand the tyranny of the present impulse, and in 
their expectation of honour or discredit from the 
rank, character, and condition of their children. 
N ow there are proposed to us the speedy Ineans of 
at once increasing the number of the rich, the wealth 
of those that are already such, and the revenues of 
82 
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the State: and the latter, Fathers! to so vast an 
31110unt, that we shall be able to pay not only our 
o\vn soldiers but those of the monarchs whom we 
Inay thus induce to become our allies. But for 
this it ,vill be requisite and indispensable that all 
men of enterprisp and sufficiency among us should 
be permitted, ,vithout restraint, to encourage, and 
virtually to occasion, the birth of many myriads 
of free citizens, \\ ho from their childhood are to be 
amassed in clusters and employed as parts of a 
mighty systeul of machinery. 'Vhile all things 
. prove ans'\verable to the schemes and ,,-ishes of 
these enterprisers, the citizens thus raised and thus 
employed by them will find an ample maintenance, 
except in those instances where the individual may 
have rendered himself useless by the effects of his 
own VIces. It Inust not, however, be disguised 
from you, that the nature of the elnployments and 
the circumstances to which these citizens will be 
exposed, will often greatly tend to render thenl 
intelnperate, diseased, and restless. Nor has it been 
yet made a part of the proposal, that the en1ployers 
should be under any bond to counteract such 
jnjurious circumstances by education, discipline, or 
other efficient regulations. Still less may it be 
,vitholden from your knowledge, 0 Fathers of the 
State, that should events hereafter prove hostile 
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to all or to any branch of these speculations, to 
n1any or to anyone of the nUlnber that shall have 
deyoted their wealth to the realisation of the same 
-and the light, in which alone they can thrive, is 
confessedly subject to partial and even to total 
eclipses, which there are no means of precisely fore- 
telling-the guardian planets to 
rhose conjunction 
their success is fatally linked, will at uncertain 
periods, for a longer or shorter time, act in malignant 
oppositions-then, Fathers, the principals are to 
shift for themselves, and leave the disposal of the 
calamitous, and therefore too probably turbulent, 
lnultitude, now unemployed and useless, to the 
mercy of the comu1unity, and the solicitude of the 
State; or else to famine, violence, and the vengeance 
of the laws! " · 
If, on the n1axims of ancient prudence, on the 
one hand not enlightened, on the other not dazzled, 
by the principles of trade, the inlmediate answ"er 
would have been :-" 'Ve should deem it danger 
and detriment, were '\ve to permit so indefinite and 
improvident increase even of our slaves and Helots: 
in the case of free citizens, our countrymen, who 
are to swear to the same laws, and worship at the 
same altars, it were profanation! 1\Iay the Gods 
avert the omen! "-if this, I say, would have been 
their answer, it may be safely concluded that the 
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connivance at the saIne schen1e, much more that 
the direct encouragelnellt of it, must be attributed 
to that spirit \vhich the ancients did not recogllise, 
namely, the spirit of corrlnlerce. 
But I have 8ho\vll that the sanle systelll has gra- 
dually taken possession of our agriculture. What 
have been the results? For hiln who is either 
unable or unwilling to deduce the "Whole truth froln 
the portion of it revealed in the follo\ying extract 
fron1 Lord ,Vinchelsea's Report, whatever I could 
have added would have been equal1y in vain. His 
Lord:5hip speaking of the causes which oppose all 
attelnptsto better the labourers' condition,mentions, 
as one great cause, the dislike 

hich the farmers 
in general have to seeing the labourers rent any 
land. Perhaps, (he continues) " one of the reasons 
for their di
liking this is, that the land, if not 
occupied by the labourers, ,,,ould fall to their o\\'n 
share; and another I am afraid is, that they rather 
\\'ish to haye the labourers 1110re dependent upon 
thell1; for which reasons they are al,\'ays desirous 
of hiring the house and land occupied by a labourer, 
under pretence, that by those Jneans the landlord 
,,-ill be secure of hi8 rent, and that they will keep 
the house in repair. This the agents of e:5tates are 
too apt to give illto, as they find it llluch less trouble 
to meet six than sixty tenants at a rel).t-day, and by 
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these ineans avoid the being SOll1etÏ1nes obliged to 
hear the wants and con1plaint
 of the poor. All 
parties therefore join in persuading the landlord, 
"rho it is natural to suppose (unless he has tilHe and 
inclination "to in\estigate 
 the TI1atter very clo
ely) 
,,-ill agree to this their plan, fronl the llUUlller in 
,,-hich it comes recollllnended to hÌ1u: and it is in 
this nlanner that the labourers have been dispos- 
se::5::5ed of their co'\""-pastllrea in various parts of the 
111Ídland counties. The mOll1ent the farn1er obtains 
his ,,-ish, he takes every particle of the land to 
himself, and re-lets the house to the labourer, "ho 
by these n1eans is rendered n1iserable; the poor 
rate increased; the value of the estate to the land- 
o,,-ner dill1Ìni:shed; and the house suffered to go to 
decay; ,,-hich once fallen the tenant "ill ne,er 
rebuild, but the landlord must, at a considerable 
expence. "\Vhoe\er travels through the midland 
counties, and ,vill take the trouble of inquiring, 
,,-ill generally receive for answer, that fornlerly 
there ,,,,ere a great lllany cottagers ,vho J{ept cows, 
but that the land is no,,- thrown to the farmers; 
and if he inquires, still farther, he "ill find that in 
those pari
hes the poor rates have increascd in an 
alnazing degree, 1l10re than according to the average 
rise throughout England. " -In confirulation of his 
Lord
hip' s statement I find in the agricultural 
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Reports, that the county, in ,vhich I read of nothing 
but farms of 1000, 1500, 2000, and 2500 acres, is 
likewise that in which the poor rates are most 
numerous, the distresses of the poor IDost grievous, 
and the prevalence of revolutionary principles the 
most alarming. But if we consider the subject on 
the largest scale and nationally, the consequences 
are, that the most ilnportant rounds in the social 
ladder are broken, and the hope which above all 
other things distinguishes the fÌ'ee man from the 
slave, is extinguished. The peasantry therefore 
are eager to have their children add as early a.s 
possible to their wretched pittances, by letting 
theln out to Inanufactories; "hile the youths take 
every opportunity of escaping to towns and cities. 
And if I ,,-ere questioned, as to my opinion, 
respecting the ultin1ate cause of our liability to 
distresses like the present, the cause of '\vhat has 
been called a vicious (that is excessi, e) l)opulation 
with all the furies that follow in its train-in short, 
of a state of things so ren10te from the simplicity of 
nature, that "e have almost depriY'ed Heaven itself 
of the po\ver of blessing us; a state in which 
without absurdity, a superabundant harvest can be 
complained of as an evil, and the recurrence of the 
same a ruinous calamity,-I should not hesitate to 
answer-" the vast and disproportionate number 
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of men who are to be fed from the produce of the 
fields, on which they do not labour." 
'\Vhat then is the remedy ;-who are the physi- 
cians ? The reply may be anticipated. An evil 
,,
hich has come on gradually, and in the growth of 
"rhich all n1en have more or less conspired, cannot 
be removed other,vise than gradually, and by the 
joint efforts of all. If "ve are a Christian nation, we 
must learn to act nationally as well as individually, 
as Christians. vVe must remove half truths, the 
mos t dangerous of errors, (as those of the poor 
visionaries called Spenceans,) by the whole truth. 
The Government is employed already in retrench.. 
Inents; but he "rho expects irnmediate relief from 
these, or who does not even kno,v that if they do any 
thing at all, they must for the time tend to aggravate 
the distress, cannot have studied the operation of 
public expenditure. 
I am persuaded that more good would be done, 
not only ultimate and permanent, but immediate, 
good, by the abolition of the lotteries accompanied 
by a public and Parliamentary declaration of the 
moral and religious grounds that had determined 
the Legislature 
o this act; of their humble con.. 
fidence of the blessing of God on the measure; and 
of their hopes that this sacrifice to principle, as 
being more exemplarr from the present pressure on 
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the revenue of the State, ,vould be the lllore effective 
in restoring confidence between man and luan ;-1 
am deeply convinced, that more sterling and visible 
benefits ,yould be derived from this one sole111n 
proof and pledge of llloral fortitude and national 
faith, than from retrenchment
 to a tenfold greater 
alnount. Still more, if our legislators should pledge 
then1selves at the sallie time that they ,vould 
hereafter take counsel for the gradual rellioval or 
(l(\unteraction of all similar encourageu1ents and 
telnptations to vice and folly, that had, ala:s! been 
tolerated hitherto, as the easiest "
ay of supplj?ing 
the exchequer. And truly, the financial motives 
would be strong indeed, if the revenue laws in 
question "\\?ere but half as productive of money to 
the state as they are of guilt and "\\Tetchedness to 
the people. 
Our manufacturers lllust consent to regulations; 
our gentry lllust concern thelllselves in the educa- 
tion as well as in the instruction of their natural 
clients and dependents, Inust regard their estates as 
secured indeed from all human interference by every 
principle of law, and policy; but yet as offices of 
trust, with duties to be performed, in the sight of 
God and their country. Let us becollle a better 
people, and the r{.forln of all the public (real or 
supposed) grievances, which we use as pegs whereon 
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to hang our own errors and defects, \vill foHo,,- of 
itself. In short, let every man measure his efforts 
by his po\\-er and his sphere of action, and do all 
he can do. Let him contribute Inoney ,,-here he 
cannot act personally: but let hin1 act personally 
and in detail wherever it is practicable. Let us 
palliate \vhere we cannot cure, comfort ,,-here 
we cannot relieve: and for the rest rely upon t11e 
pron1Ïse of the King of Kings by the mouth of 
his Prophet, Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters. 
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